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For the home there is no other 
writing instrument like this 


Especially for the home desk these tapering, fountain-pens, 
with their beautiful receptacles, have brought a new beauty, 
WA a new economy and a new order. No more dried up ink- 
OX) .—. wells and stubborn pens. The desk fountain-pen is ever 
| ready for instant service no matter how seldom used. And 
it is always found in its place. Unconditionally guaranteed 
for a lifetime, it costs more and is worth more. No repair 
charges. The Lifetime’ pen spends most time in the writing, 
hand and least in the repair shop. Clear your desk of obso- 
lete writin?,tools and enjoy this new-day writin? equipment. 
























Lifetime Desk Fountain-pen Sets for home and office, $10 to $100. Others as low as $5 


Regular Lifetime pen, $8.75. Others lower 


At better stores everywhere 
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Identify the Lifetime 
pen by this 
white dot 
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WATCHES AND WRIST WATCHES 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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CANDIDE EFFLUVE , GUERLINADE , A TRAVERS CHAMD/~ 
Guerlainy Trinity of chic and love— 
linexre First nighterr and otherr 
with a flair for the new, the 
rare and the accepted will 

accord them a welcome 
ay graciour and ecrta- 
tic ay greeted 
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VANITY FAIR Vanity Fair is puwlished every month by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn. Executive and Publishing offices, Green- 
wich, Conn. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Greenwich, Conn., under the Act of March 3rd, 1879. Editorial offices, Graybar Bldg., 
August, 1927 Lexington at 43rd, New York, N. Y. Subscriptions for the United States, Canada, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, $3.50 a’ year in advance. 
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WE ARE THE EXCLUSIVE 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


SCOTT & COMPANY ALAN McAFEE 


London’s Premier Hatters London’s Premier Bootmaker 


HAWES & CURTIS KILGOUR & FRENCH 


London’s Premier Haberdashers London’s Premier Topcoat Makers 


GELOT’S 
Paris Claques 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 








VANITY FAIR 


CHENEY 
GRAVATS 


There’s a happy sense of fitness in everything, even in the styling of cravats. You'll find, too, that your man about 


town is pretty careful these days about his ties whether he’s at the office, at the beach club, or the golf links, 


And he chooses them not only to suit the occasion but to create a pleasant harmony with the shirt or suit he 


plans to wear... .. Here indeed, is one of the most important secrets of being well dressed, and Cheney 














Cravats embody that sense of fitness in their wide, imaginative range of designs and colors. There is the Sports 
series—gay, buoyant colors and animated designs—the Bankers series, rich looking, smart, and stopping just 
barely short of the conservative. Then there is the Chinese series which achieves some remarkable, sof, 
Oriental effects. A group of American Indian motifs. Others. ... . 


Your dealer from long experience is an expert in such style matters and will be glad to discuss them with you. 


CHENEY BROTHERS - 181 MADISON AVENUE AT 341TH STREET - NEW YORK 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 
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SAVORY WITH 
THAT RUGGED 


SMARTNESS 
WHICH INVARIABLY 
ATTACHES TO THE 
RIDING KIT OF A 


GENTLEMAN 


ALTMAN SADDLE CLOTHES 


SIXTH FLOOR 
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THOREN 


IT ALWAYS LIGHTS 


cA T LAST! The Lighter you have waited for, 


and at surprisingly low prices! You'll like 














a Thorens because it’s clever. Press the button— 
snap—a light, z/ways! One operation, no fuss, no 
irksome wheels to turn—merely a single button 
to press. “9 This button also locks the case—it 
cannot open in the pocket, leaving exposed parts 
to catch the clothing. And cases are beautiful; 


stream-line effects; plain, chased or leather covered. Ne. 1684, Eestlammanel anil 
poms of colors. From $5 to $25. 
band protects upper edge of 
leather covering. 











No.1108 Engineturned 
monogram design. From 


$5 to $25. “Y “Sure-Fire” Thorens can be purchased for as Meta 
low as $3 in plain cases, and up to $25 in Sterling. 











Most dealers carry a pleasing assortment of styles. 





If your dealer is an exception we shall gladly supply 


you direct. _,»~ r. Pp jt Pp 














THORENS, INC. 














Press the button—snap, the 450 FOURTH AVENUE 
top opens, youhaveaneven 
burning flame. Few turns NEW YORK CITY 

of button locks the lid. 





No. 108 Engine turned 
design. From $5 to $25. 
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THE MERTON-AIR CAP 


BLISTERING sun—heat waves rising from the green! Your head as cool and collected as if you were on a shady 
A porch with ice clinking! This is the way you feel in Merton-Air (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) the air cooled cap with 
its exclusive ventilating visor which lets the fresh air in. In tweeds, cheviots and flannels, linens from Ireland and 
Belgium, mixtures of wool and silk, wool and Rayon, Palm Beach Cloth and a variety of other suitable fabrics, 
you will ‘find Merton-Air caps at better dealers everywhere. Merton-Air shown above, of summer tweed in gray 
and the new roan brown, with taped seams and cream colored full-bodied leather sweatband, $3; knickers 
to match, $10. Send for your copy of the new illustrated Merton Style Booklet, showing the authentic 
summer styles in correct caps and knickers. Charles S. Merton & Co., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CAPS and KNICKERS to MATCH Dy 
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Under the grinding heel of man, hosiery gets 
its severest testing. This long-mileage silk | 
sock is extra “long” on style and good looks. 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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Buick is best compared with the strikin styles of the 
latest fashions. Buick today is the Bs 


oice of those 
who invariably own the smartest thing in motor cars. 
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“Standard” has made of the lavatory a thing of beauty — 
endowed it with the distinctiveness of a rer dressing table. 

The difficulties, seemingly insurmountable, of modeling and 
firing designs as large as these in one piece of vitreous china, 
have been overcome by the master potters of “Standard”. 

They are drawn from the kiln with lines straight and true and 
all the gracefulness of perfect symmetry. The bowl of the 
“Templeton,” here illustrated, is large e 
—nineteen incheslongand| twelvewide 


with ornamental metal tops. 


44 signs with the trademark “Standard” 
the spacious top is thirty-six by twenty t 1 ar fired in them. Booklet, with color 
inches. Tapered legs of clearest crystal a illustrations, will be mailed on request. 

> PLUMBING FIXTURES — 


Chhe Beginning ot a New Period 
ss in Lavatory Design 


“Standard” metal smiths have wrought the fittings in designs 
as original as the lavatories. So that the distinctive motif may be 
carried out in other bathroom fixtures, fittings for them are 
available in the same designs. This is beauty that transcends 
artisanship; that brings to the bathroom its long deserved note 
of individuality. Two models, the “Pemberton” and the 
“Templeton,” are being exhibited at “Standard” showrooms 

in principal cities. They are exclusive de- 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh 
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MORE DOMINANT 
EVERY MOMENT 


v4 


In spite of the rising fever of competition among easy riding devices . . . new ones 
stinging up overnight, old ones struggling to hold their own... Watson 
Stabilators go forward with increased speed » Each month brings larger sales 
totals than the month before » »# » Why? Because Stabilators were sold first to 
engineers, on an engineering basis Then to the best informed, the most sophis- 
tiated part of the motoring public * » # The rest follows naturally: People 
have bought Watson Stabilators on merit alone. They cannot be unsold so long as 
the merit persists and continues to surpass everything else obtainable » ¥ » 
Any Stabilator dealer will equip your car in a couple of hours » After you have 


driven it, he will return your money if you ask for it « Nobody ever does # « # 






SraBiilafoas 











JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY 2 PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Branch: 3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East 
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Técla Pearls 


cAristocrats of Simulated Gems 


ONLY RIVALS OF GENUINE OCEAN PEARLS SINCE 1896 


Perfectly matched Tecla necklaces, possessing all the characteristics 
nature endows upon its finest jewel creations, $25.00 and up 


i —- 


BEGINNING SEPTEMBER FIRST, TECLA CREATIONS CAN BE 
PROCURED EXCLUSIVELY AT THE FOLLOWING RETAIL STORES: 


Bullock’s . . . . . Los Angeles, Cal. Marshall Field & Company . . Chicago, Ill. 4 
Denver Dry Goods oe. . . Denver, Colo. Meier & Frank . . . . . Portland, Ore. { 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc. Washington, D. C. Miller & Rhoades,Inc. . . Richmond, Va. 
Frederick and Nelson . . . Seattle, Wash. Mermod-Jaccard & King Hot Springs, Ark, 
Gladding Dry Goods Co. . Providence, R. I. Mermod-Jaccard & King. St. Louis, Mo. 

H. & S Pogue . . . . Cincinnati, Ohio Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney St. Louis, iat 

J. L. Hudson — . . . Detroit, Mich. R. H. Stearns & Co... . . . Boston, Mass 
Kaufmann’s = . . Pittsburgh, Pa. T. Eaton Co. . . - Montreal—Toronto 

La Salle & Koch. . . . . Toledo, Ohio The Higbee Company . . . Cleveland, O. 

Lebeck Bros. . . . . Nashville, Tenn. The White House . . . San Francisco, Cal. 

Levy Bros. Dry Goud Co. . Houston, Texas Wm.H. Block &Co. . . Indianapolis, Ind. 


McCurdy & Co., Inc. . . Rochester, N. Y. Z. L. White & Co. . . . Columbus, Ohio 


Created in y Only Gold, Platinum 
our Paris and Genuine Diamonds 
Laboratories used in Técla Settings 


398 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


NATIONAL TECLA WEEKS :: SEPTEMBER 1387 To 157 


> = 
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EFRESHING, revivifying, delightful are the fine powders of 
Houbigant, when used after the bath. They touch the 
skin lightly, with the loveliest lasting fragrances —Subtilite, 
sophisticated as the Orient; Quelques Fleurs, like a gay French 


Le 2: he" 





= 
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\ bouquet; Le Parfum Ideal, reminiscent of romance; Mon 

D : Boudoir, a languorous, luxurious odeur; or Le Temps des 
Lilas, the true perfume of Spring lilacs. (_ Houbigant Dust- 

| ing Powder is in a smart French box, with a fluffy, flat puff. 
1 AR It is $1.50.... Houbigant Talcum Powder is in a glass 
’ pouore ; } bottle with shaker top—$1.00. 
| iE panrum | HOUBIGANT BATH SALTS 
’ ee ene EFFERVESCENT BATH TABLETS—SOAP 


Sachets, fragrant with five Houbigant odeurs, will be sent you with the booklet, 


n “Things Perfumes Whisper,’ upon request. Houbigant, Inc., Dept. 350, 
1ds 539 West 45th Street, New York 
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ALL SHtIP-SHAPE°<° 


For sea-togs or shore-togs, for skippers or landlubbers, 


the rightest socks are McCallums. There’s a breezy 














freshness in their patterns, a swankiness about their 
textures, clean lines to their fit::in short, they are 
‘way in the lead! Both sea-dogs and landsmen who 
are in the know realize that McCallum stands for the 
smartest in hosewear, and note them with approval at 


formal functions, at the club, on the Avenue, at the games. 


MeCallum Men’s Sitk Hose, At all good baberdashers. 


McCallum Hosiery Company, 
ME Callum 


Silk Hosiery 


JSrom $2.00 the pair and up, 








tn lhe smartest colorings Northampton, Massachusetts 
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THE STARCHED COLLAR SET 


In town, about the office, and clubs during the evening, town or 


country, starched collars are it. 


The Noon Day Clubs, the Club Cars, the offices of Banks, 


Insurance Companies— 


Wherever appearance is an asset, the starched collar is required. 
Men will wear starched collars, white or of very modest colored 


patterns, in town and to business. 


Soft collars on shirts will be the thing for the country and the car. 


The Starched Collar Class is the Gentleman’s Class 


ARROW COLLARS 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. Inc. Makers 
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—that practically everybody these 
days is going to see COLLEEN 
Moore’s latest flicker farce... 


—that “Naughty But Nice” is jus 
about the sprightliest screen com. 


edy in years... 


—that Colleen plays a million 
heiress who borrows a Husband 
—and then has a perfectly auful 


time trying ‘to return him! 


—And they do say that in one scene 
she wears the stunningest blanket 


—and a smile! 


On view almost at time 
now at the more istine 
guished picture houses. 





A First National Picture 


‘akes the Guesswork Out of “Going to the Movies” 


u 
partie 
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The Country Club 


4X Nutria In the “Country Club,” the man of taste finds a Schoble 
$10 Mello-Felt especially designed for sport and informal wear. 


Others Seven to 


Pity Diclhrce S C H O B L E H ALE S 


for Style Frank Schoble & Co., Philadelphia for Service 
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Invest $5 in the magazine of American culture 


VANITY FAIR 


Special offer 2 years $5 





T costs you only $5 to get two years of Vanity 
Fair. You get for your money the new work of 
the most intelligent and original minds in the world. 


You get the most scintillating witticisms of the 
younger humourists and satirists. 


You get intimate glimpses of the most interesting 
personalities on the stage and screen. 


You get excellent reproductions of the finest cre- 
ations of modern European and American art. 


You get new photographs and critical analyses of 
all the outstanding figures in the world of sports. 


You get bright satirical sketches of the foibles and 
fantasies of our times. 





You get notes on women’s sports clothes and the 
trend in men’s fashions, with reports from leading 
New York and London tailors. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Sherwood Anderson, Heywood Broun, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Corey Ford, Philip Guedalla, 
Aldous Huxley, Ferenc Molnar, George 
Jean Nathan, Jim Tully, Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Carl Van Vechten, Walter Lippmann, 
Gilbert Gabriel, Edmund Pearson, Paul 
Morand, W. O. McGeehan, Clarence Dar- 
row, Ernest Newman. 


You get new developments in motor car design. 
You get searching and expert articles on bridge. 


In short, you get for your money the last word in 
everything that differentiates the cultivated person 
from the uninformed nobody. 


Isn’t That Worth the Money? 


E> 


Just think over how much it would cost you 
to buy in book form all the new literature 
of America... to go to all the shows... to 
visit Paris, London, Vienna, Moscow and 
see the new works of art... to attend all 
the great sporting events ... to confer 
with all the leading tailors ...to arrange 


for demonstrations of all the latest cars 
... to learn by bitter experience the inner 
secrets of bridge. 


Think of all this, and then realize again 
howvery muchentertainmentandinforma- 
tion you get for your money in Vanity Fair. 


Sign, tear off, and mail the cou- 
pon now, for this special offer 


2 years of Vanity Fair $5 


regular price $3.50 a year 





eS 


Vanity Farr, Greenwich, Conn. 


oO Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me TWO YEARS (24 issues) of Vanity Fair. (OR) 





Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 24 issues 
would cost you $8.40. Through this special offer 
you get them for $5. A saving to you of $3.40. 


O Enclosed find $3.50 for ONE YEAR (12 issues)of Vanity Fair. 





Name........ 


Street 





City. State V.F, 8-27 
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It is significant that the oil burner 
costing the least to operate is the one 
most widely used where wealth abounds. 
For complete detachment from the entire 
heating problem, have your local oilomatician 
install an OilO-Matic in your present heating 
system. Write for “‘Oil Heating at its best.” 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
Bloomington, Ill. 


JLOMATI 
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IN THE FINE CAR FIELD, THE TREND 1S UNDOUBTEDLY TOWARD EIGHTS 


HUDMOEBILE 


ler superiority of the eight as a type is plain; but plainer 

THE o still is the superiority of the upmobile Light among its kind, 

oO / . Tt stands out with startling clearness. [n H] upmobile, exterior 

s T S$ beaut and interior luxur are builded u on the swift smoothe 
'ncu's Y y p 

E 1 G‘H T ness, the sparkling performance, and the ease which you can 

{ : expect only froma fine straight eight. Ci ustom bodies , createdand 


ee built by Dietrich exclusively for this notable chassis , are available 
Ox OD 

Beauty, Color Options, Luxury in fourteen closed and 

open bodies, $1945 to $5795, f.o.b. Detroit, plus revenue tax 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 
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| Cimetotmines 
—- Gentlemens Furnishing 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8Soo 














| Complete and Correct Equipment for Polo 


| Jerseys, Shirts, Vests, Singlets, etc. 


to Order in Club Colors 


(Some Colors in Stock) 


Breeches, Boots, Belts, Ulsters N 





Poto Caps AND HELMETS 
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Send for Brooks’s Miscellany © shooxs srotners 





BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tremont corn. Boviston County Road 220 Bettevue Avenue 















































































































By Appointment 
toll. M. toH, R.H. 
King George V. The Prince of Wales 
Maiti FOR GOLF— 
2HTS OMFORT and _ rugged- 
, ness are primary essentialsy 
in sports clothes. But to achieve 
an effect of unstudied smart- STURDY, substantial brogue 
ness they must be correctly de- for hill and dale country wear 
signed and perfectly tailored ... smart, well shaped, long wearing. 
from superlative material. ; 
The WAR-REN is our favorite wing- 
The experience and reputation tip model—in tan Scotch Grain, with 
of Bernard Weatherill among overweight soles. Also in tan or black 
generations of English gentle- Calfskin. 
Lainer men insures complete satisfac- — : ; ack - 4 
tion. We should be pleased to Orie: . ems Pk ona 
Lind : ’ - by the preference of well known 
ind. show you examples of our work sportsmen in your selection of “The 
cteriat and our unlimited range of un- Bal-lin”—pliable Box-Calf, trimmed 
usual shetlands, homespuns and with Cordovan. Spike or cleated soles. 
oothe Harris tweeds. Our customers may order by mail as we have 
ean cais ‘oli oie sizes on record. When ordering, state top line 
u can If ee et one nore tenga of numbers in your Whitehouse & Hardy Shoes 
e d e Exclusive Lasts and Patterns OWGH.1922 
dani | | Bernard Weatherill ) Designed and Sold Only by 
il cand rine ea WHITEHOUSE. & HARDY 
557 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK hy — 
BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 144 WEST 42”° STREET 
Only establishment in U.S. of Bernard Weatherill Ltd. of London, Royal Warrant Holders METROPOLITAN OpeERA House BLDG. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 
84 BROADWAY~-AT WALL STREET  _ 
——__ PHILADELPHIA—1511 CHESTNUT STREET 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
When you sneeze and your partner misses 
an easy putt... - light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 
© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


be nonchalant .. 
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NS Sunfast 
“FELT > 
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Make your long ones 
roll true at the 
19%, Add a dash of | 
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Running Board 
SEA RCH HLAMP 


Pgs the final touch to the Sport 
Model and greatly enhances its 
beauty. Graceful, rugged, scientifically 
designed. All brass construction, fin- 


riZ @ ished in bright brass or nickel plated. 
i SS oh 


Also furnished in “Crodon™ non tar- 
nishable finish. May be mounted on 
either or both running boards. 


With this distinctive lamp, night- 
driving has no dangers. It picks up a 
turn in the road or moving object a 
mile away when fitted with the AGA 
Searchlight bulb. 

If you have 
check and we wll ship direct. 


AGA AUTO LAMP CO., Inc. 


Successors to Gray & Davis, Inc., Lamp Division. 
Amesbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


difficulty obtaining this lamp locally, send 
Price, complete $90 


4 Manufacturers of Custom-Built Auto Lamps of Every Descriptio 
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BITTERS 


THE TONIC APPETIZER 


A stomachic; meets every re- 
quirement of a tonic. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents in stamps. C. W. 
Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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FLANUL FELT 


Hats in Models for Town and Country 
Cream Silver Battle Biscuit Sunburn Nutria 


Made of fine quality Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and softness. Price $7.00. 


GB. Altman & Co. 
Fifth Avenue 


iNew 


York 


SUNFAST HATS 
ARE SOLD IN EX- 
CLUSIVE SHOPS 
IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 





SUNFAST HATS, INC., DANBURY, CONN 


FLANUL FELTS introduced by D.L, DAVIS 





REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER'S 

Rubber Garments 











Y garments have 

been worn by 
men and women for 25 
years. They are inval: 
uable to those suffer 
ing from rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset: Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
to your measure, $12.00 






Chin Reducer . . 2.50 

. Neck & Chin . . 3.50 
PREITY ANKLES $ 

anv CAIVES BP 


R. WALTER’S Special extra strong Ankle 
Bands will support and shape 
the ankle and calf while reducing 
them. 


They fit like a glove. Can be 
worn under any kind of ~) 
hose without detection. & 


You can note the difference y 
in shape of ankle at once. F 
Can be worn at gc F! bs 










and reduce while you 
sleep, or during the day 
deriving then extra bene- 
fit of the support. 





Send Ankle and Piss) ma 
Calf measure. eer tee 
Write for Dr. Walter’s Suecks a ype y 
Ankle Bands for $3.75. Pa bade 
by cheek or money order (mr reliability 






cash) or pay postman. 


Write for booklet to 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th Street, Suite 605 


. Mary Kammerer, 221 South 11th St 


Philadelphia: 
Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N.W 


Washington: . 





Buck & Rayner Stores 
"Adele Millar, 1005 Brack Shope 


Chicago: é . 
| Los Angeles: oe 
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UGUST comes to 
town ... stuffy indoors, stifling out, 
you need a cool, light-weight sum- 
mer suit... one tailored to hold its 
shape. A POROSTYLE by Hickey- 
Freeman ...an open- weave fabric 
that makes the most of every breeze 
that blows! 


Hickey Freeman o. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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IT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 




















ia 











I OW the whole world 
talks the language of this 
younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
flashing games—and obviously 
takes their opinion on tobacco 
matters very seriously, for 
the younger set’s most favored 
brand is the largest selling 
quality cigarette in the world! 


EASIEPHIT FATIMA 


SMART LEATHER SLIPPERS FOR MEN ep «\MA 
\ \ 
wry 


+ y 


OOT COMFORT and well groomed appearance—both are given 
tomen who wear Easiephitslippers. Made inrich, soft leathers of various 
colors, with flexible leather soles to protect the feet, they combine relax- 
ation with style—a necessary part of the well dressed man’ s wardrobe. 


4 a 
Send for catalogue 


ABBOTT SHOE CO - NORTH READING «: MASS. What a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 


EST. : 1855 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


‘Lasell Seminary 


Hill-crest location in beautiful New England 








sett ing—ten miles from Boston. 
for high school graduates. 
Zconomics courses. Excellent 
opportunities in music, with concert work. 
College Preparatory. Secretarial, Art and 
Dramatic Expression courses. All athletics, 
winter sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Delightful home life. Separate school for 
younger girls. Catalogs. 147 Woodland Road, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Prin. 

















LOW. AN) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS OD 
Thorough college preparation. General and Post 
Graduate courses Separate cottages for younger 
girls. Sixty-first year. Catalogue. on Request. 

Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 114 hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 


GLEN EDEN 








THE SCHOOL 
BEAUTIFUL 


Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
For high-school girls or graduates. Superb equipment ; 
12 _ ; social culture; athletics. 
All ulies, 18th year. For catalogue address 





endusictress of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn. 








SCOVILLE SCH29°L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. 
emic and Advanced Courses. Intensive 
Preparation. Unsurpassed Kecrea- 
Address 
ISMAN, PRINCIPAL, 


Acs 
Colle ge 
tional Opportunities. 
MISS ROSA B. CH 

1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post GrapvaTE Courses: Music, Arts, Home | 
Making, English, Drama, Secretarial. Paris Home 
of School emphasizes Travel, Arts, Languages, Address 
ney 61 East 77th Street, New York City 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


College Preparatory. Post Graduate. Languages, 
Art, Musie and Dramatic Art. Outdoor Recreation. 
Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York City 


MARYMOUNT 











Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Catholic College and School for Girls. Environment 
refined and homelike. Courses—College, Finishing, 
Acadenic,Pre- Academic, Domestic Science—Branches : 

Ave., N. Y. & Paris. Pezciciaie: Catalogue F-1. 


5th 





College of Saint Elizabeth 


Convent Station, Morristown, New Jersey 
A Catholic College for Women 
Registered by New York State University 
State Boards of Education of New Jersey 
Pennsylvania. Office of the Dean. 


PENN HALL 
Academie and college preparatory. Jt 
Month of May at Ocean City, $ 


and the 
and 
Address, 


For girls. 


Conservatory. 








anip a rm buildings — erate rates. Fi 
alc rank S. Magill, A.M., Headmaster, 

Box D, Char bets burg, Pa 

It will be helpful te identify yourself as a 


reader of Vanity Fair when writing to schools. 


e . . 
The Aikin Open Air School 
Resident School for Girls 
Day School for Boys and Girls | 
Kindergarten through High School, 
Classes, Private Tutoring, Music, 
Sports. Study, sleep and play in 
open air. Delightful winter climate. 
Catalogue. 
Mrs. Maude Aikin, 








Supt. St. Petersburg, Fla. 











CHOOSING A SCHOOL 


Choosing the right school for your son or daugh- 
ter involves consideration of many points. Here 
are a few that the Condé Nast Educational 
Bureau checks up from first-hand knowledge be- 
fore making recommendations: 


Does it give individual attention? 
No school can do its pupils justice or give sufficient atten- 
tion to the individual where its classes are overcrowded 
or too large. The best schools divide their classes into 
groups of limited numbers of pupils, thus securing atten- 
tion for the individual student. 


Does it have a modern curriculum? 
Methods of teaching change and improve yearly. A mod- 
ern curriculum indicates familiarity with the most im- 
proved methods of teaching, the use of the best text- 
books, adequate courses in standardized subjects and 
good choice of electives 


Do the right type of children attend it? 
One of the most important advantages in choosing a pri- 
vate school is that the other children are of the sort you 
wish your children to know. Children of breeding, good 
parentage, and happy circumstances in life. 





Are its living conditions right? 
The best possible home life, the pleasantest surroundings, 
the friendly interest of the instructors, the best food pre- 
pared by dietitians, careful training in social amenities, 
and the guarding of each pupil’s health by the school 
physician, are fundamental characteristics of the best pri- 
vate schools. 





Is it sensible about athletics? 
Plenty of physical exercise, after a physician has made 
sure that there is no reason for avoiding it, is advised for 
each pupil. Most modern schools have well-equipped 
gymnasiums and well-supervised sports. 


Does it specialize in certain courses? 
Such as dramatic art, music, dancing (Ballet and Plas- 
tique), business methods, architecture, engineering, or 
other courses v = ch fit students with special talent for a 
professional career. 


Write to the schools advertised on these pages. 
If you want further information about 
them or about any school, write to us. 


ConvE Nast EpUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 


1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York City 











| College and Regents. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 














NEAR Nation’s Capital in 90-acre beauti- 





ful estate. Two-year Junior College courses 
and four-year preparatory courses. Special 
courses in Music, Art, Expression, Dr: imaties, 
Home. Economics, Secretarial Work. Every 
athletic activity. & charming ‘lub houses 
are the centers of a joyous social life, For 
catalog address the Registrar, Box 197, 
Forest Glen, Md 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres, 











Martha Washington Se Seminary 


For Girls 


Happy, healthful school-days, 
on beautiful estate, with city and 
jz} country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
and High School forms. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary, Box F,Cakcrest, Washington,D.C, 


77 ING Smith StuDIO SCHL 


Residential School for Young Women, 
dancing, dramatic art, lan- 
guages and art; other subjects ar- 
ranged, Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Wash., D.C, 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four 

year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages, 

50 minutes from St. Louis. 109th anniversary year, 
very modern facility. Catalog 

J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1227, St. ‘Charles, Mo. 















fusic, 








students 
school, 


We receive letters constantly from 
whom we have helped to find the right 
May we help you? 

Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
1929 Graybar Bidg., Lexington at 43rd, N. Y, 














_ BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. College Prepa- 
ration. Sound Instruction. Tutorial Method. All 
sports. A. - F. Sheriff, _Headmaster, Chest Cheshire, Conn. 


pent Hebberd £8% 


Clinton 
Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 
JouNnB.HEBBERD,A.M.,CorTton St., NEWTON,Mass. 


DWIGHT: 


eer e Sess 
West Point and Annapolis 
Makes a study of the individual student. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


| The Valley Ranch School 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School training 
combined with supervised Western 
me outdoor life. Christian. Limited. 

Catalog. Address: Valley Ranch Eastern 
| RAZY J DO Office, 70 East 45th St., New York 








54th year. 





Valley, Wyoming 
via Cody 





CHILDREN 
VIRGINIA HOME SCHOOL For Children 


In the Famous Shenandoah Valley. Media Home 

School accepts a few select children. Advantages of 

Country Life and board on old Colonial Estate, 

modern equipment. Children under care registered 

nurse. Individual tutoring. School year $750. No 

extras. Maj. and Mrs. Marshall MacDonald, 
Media Farm, Charles Town, W. Va. 











SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys | SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 


| | EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 





Prepare for College in Europe 


Preparation for College amid Cultural ad- 


HATEAU 


vantages. Non-sectarian; scientific thore 
DE BURE S oughness; modern progressive methods; 
American and Foreign Masters. Beau- 


par-Villennes oon grounds, peop beret thirty miles from Paris. 
w dormitories with outdoor sl n h d ind 
Seine -et- Oise private studies. New an a dperts. Own on. 


France thomas c. Burton, Head Master, 47 Claremont Avenue, New York 


An American School for Boys in the Old World 





VARICK SCHOOL 


For the Individual Child. 
Happy Adjustment and Development. 
Limited to eight children; resident girls. 
162 South Clinton St. | East Orange, N. J 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Bonarete Schools 
GIRLS LITTL 











FOLKS 


June 15 to Se = 15 
Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


Camp with tutoring, 
Booklet 
Mrs, 
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~~: DRAMATICS | 


F INE ARTS 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


remost institution for Dramatic and | 
ero Training. The instruction of the | 
Academy furnishes the essential preparation for | 
Directing | and Teaching as well as for Acting. | 

The training is educative and practical, dee 

yeloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in protessional life | 
and to the layman. 

New Fall Term begins Oct. 26th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 

Room 262-H, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


heatre 


Every Type of 
ACTING, DANCING, SINGING 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay, Limber- 
ing and Reducing. Theatre appear- 






SCHOOLS 
OF THE 






DIRECTORS: ances while learning STRESS per- 
Alan Dale sonality, poise, artistry and engage- 
Wm. A. Brady ments. Pupils: Mary Pickford, Lee 
Loaded Tracy, Evelyn Law, Eleanor Painter, 
Sir John Marie Saxon, Fred and Adele As- 
Martin- taire, others with Belasco, Ziegfeld, 
Harvey Metropolitan etc. Write Secy. B. 








J. J. Shubert Irving for booklet how Alviene Stars 

C. M. Alviene succeeded. 66 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 
= of the Theatre 

LELAND n Craig, Director 
Sratains for teach- 

POWER ing and the stage. 

Demand for graduates. 

School of the Spoken Word. Vocational courses. 

Catalog. The Dean, 31 Evans Way, Boston. 

EDITH COBURN NOYES SCHOOL 

Oral English Drama Character Education 

Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice, 

Diction, Psychology, French. 

Fully Equipped L ittle Theatre. 

Edith Coburn Noyes, Prin., 

Boston, Mass, 


19th ye 
Reiinhiony! Chambers, 


| 


Winter Term—5 


The 
ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
57th Street, New York 
Run by students, for students, 
the League gives freedom of ex: 
pression while providing thor- 
oughness of fundamental training. 


] 
3rd Year of | 





215 W. 





Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Graphic Arts. 


| Write for Catalog V 














ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS: San Francisco 


Affiliated with the Unirersity of California 
Fall term opens August fifteenth. Special 
courses in fine and applied arts. 
Write for catalogue. 

Ler F. 


Rawnpotrn, Director 

















FINE & APPLIED ARTS 








N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, PRES. WM. M. Opom, V.-PRE 
Ew Y | 


ORK—PARIS Italy—-England 
Only international professional training in In- 
terior Architecture and Decoration, Stage & 


Costume Design, Advertising Il- 
lustration, Teachers Training, etc. 
General, Foreign and Saturday 
Catalogues 
TERM BEGINS SEPT. 2ND 
2239 Broadway, New York or 
9 Place des Vosges, Paris 





PARIS SCHOOL 











DANCING 


™e BEAUCAIRE 


Unrivaled Teacher of 
SPANISH DANCING 
AND 
CASTANET PLAYING 




















Write for Catalogue ‘‘F’”’ 
855 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Circie 2939 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic— Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”’ 


Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Phone Rhinelander 6770 
ARTHUR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts. 
Specialist in smart ballroom dancing, 
assisted by a staff of wonderful teach- 
ers. Rates reduced this month. 

7 L. 43rd St., N. ¥., Vanderbilt 1773. 


STUDIO S I 
stor? DANCING 
Studio 839, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Booklet on Request. Telephone Circle 3127 


JOE DANIELS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS AND STAGE DANCING 
Adults or Children. Class Lessons $1.00. Stretch- 
ing-and Limbering, Musical Comedy, Black-Bottom, 
Tap (Clogging), Ballet and Acrobatic Dancing. 
107 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. RYant 6542 


JACK MANNING 


(Stage Director—Dance Producer) 

“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES’ 

Specializing in Tap Dancing 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


323 W. 57th St., New York Columbus 1829 



































HE Condé Nast Educational Bureau will 

be happy to render you any assistance of 
which it is capable in the selection ofa school 
best suiting your requirements. Just write 
r CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 

1929 Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43rd, N. Y. 


STAMMERING aps 


Bogue Institute 


For the correction of stammering and stuttering. 








Pounded 1901. Catalog and book, ‘Stammering 
a ts cause and cure,’ _ Sent without charge on 
Bue Address B. ogue, 11357 Bogue 

“+ 1147 N. Tlinois | Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 








METROPOLITAN 


ART SCHOOL 


MICHEL Jacoss, Director, 58 W. 57 St., N. ¥. 


Author of “The Art of Color’, “The Study of 

Color’, and “The Art of Composition’. A 

simple application of dynamic symmetry. 

Life — Portrait — Poster — Costume Design 
Interior Decoration 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, INC. 
Illustrated catalog on request 
wae Miss Katharine B. Child, Director 
Room 409, 234 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

















Dancing S Schools, Secretarial Schools, Schools 
of Fine and Applied Arts, Schools of Physi- 
cal Education—these and many others are 
advertised in these pages. If you do not find 
the school for the development of your par- 
ticular bent, write to the 
CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

1929 Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43rd, N. Y. 


APPLIED ARTS 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your Own 
House, 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass. 


DESIGNERS ART 


A school of practical instruction by professional 

artist-designers. Cultural and_ technical — 

Opportunity for men and women graduates. Catalog. 
Ludwig V. Frank, 73 Newbury St., Boston. 








HOME STUDY 








6 >’ fa \eh'gnd Bae bY 
aif ayia { 
A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
he Home Correspondence School 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











POSSE NISSEN SCHOOL 
of Physical Education for women 
37th year. 3 year regular course. 
One year special in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. 
Intensive summer courses and camp. Dor- 
mitories. Apply to Secretary, 

Box A, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 


Apvertisinc Rates: 


4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; 
twelve months, $55.00, payable with order. 
close monthly, 15th of second month preceding date of publication. 
Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fam, 1929 Graybar Building 


six months, $31.00; 
Fight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 
Shoppers’ & 
, Lexington at 43rd, New York. 





Antiques 


SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 
York’s most original antique shop, fine old American 
pieces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
wovenfabrics. Colonial Cottage Inc. , 295-5th Ave. onroof 
VISIT OLD HARBOR ANTIQUE SHOP this sum- 
mer, See our rare Colonial antiques. Sandwich glass, 
Prints. Also Old Harbor Pines vacation land, the 
Cape’s beauty spot. Main Street, Chatham, Mass. 


Arts & Crafts 


CREAM YOUR OWN LINENS & LACES with 
genuine French creaming tablets. Perfectly safe and 
easily handled. Box of 12 tablets with instructions 
Ppd. $1.20 exclusive with Mosse Inc. , 730-5th Ave., N. Y. 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., 

College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal one 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players, Special course by mail. + Tel. Circle 10041 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER oats 
all superfluous hair (with follicle). No elec- 
tricity or poison. Established 1869. Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5lst Street, New York City 
Face Lifting done Without surgery by the magic face 
lifter. Remove crow’s-feet, lines, double chin & re- 
store youthful contour, Easily adjusted. Done in 
privacy of home. Sadie Macdonald, 630-5th Ave., N.Y. 


Books 


600 Stim & Answers 5c. Order little Blue Book 
No. 1251. Your choice 5c per book plus le postage 
per Po Order by No. : Crossword puzzles (830) ; Best 
1926 Jokes (1231) 3500 Riddles (893) ; Mandalay (783) : 
Etiquette (556) ;Self-Improvement (868) ;Radio (1064) ; 
Curiosities of Mathematics (876); How to Improve 
Your Vocabulary (821); Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
(1) ;Ghost Stories (145) ; Detective Stories (942) lave 
Stories (6); Cleopatra (975); Brain Teasers (1103) 5 
How to Write Letters (855) ; Improve your Conversas 
tion (367) ; Recitations (1023) epee Stories (1156). 

Haldeman- Julius Co., Dept. S-71, Girard, Kan. 


Cleaning & Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main oftice 402 Kast 
31st Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 


Favors & Entertainment 


THE BANKOGRAPH COMPANY, INC., 65 West 
37th Street, New York City. Tel. Wisconsin 1744. 
Favors, Souvenirs, Paper Hats, Noisemakers, Bal- 
loons for every occasion. Mail orders promptly filled 


Furniture & Art Objects Bought 











WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! HIGH GRADE 
contents of homes and estates. Oil paintings, 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, linens, antique 
and = modern furniture and all objects of — ari. 


BOOKS IN SETS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. Expert ap- 
praisals made for all purposes. Embassy Galleries, 
10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 19s3s 


Furs 


ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS. Old Ivory 
Beads. Indian Curios, Genuine Willow Root 
Fancy Baskets. From the Lair of Quality. 
Address Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Boughi 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0679: highest eash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Gowns, Frocks & Wraps 
SMART DRESSES MODERATELY PRICED from 
$19.50 to $59.50 in all sizes and colors. Snecial 
attention given to mail orders. Catalog on Request. 
Herbert's, 18 West 49th St., N. Y¥., Tel. Bryant 1567 
THE PAINT BOX—featuring hand-painted shawls 
at $50. Dresses to order from $35. Scarfs & negligecs. 
The Misses Cauldwell and Treadwell, 60 West 535th 
St., N. Y. Mail orders given special attention 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5Sth Ave, N. ¥. C. 
BRING OR SEND to A. S. BORG any diamonds, 
pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, antiques 
or pawn tickets. Cash immediately. 146 West 
23rd Street and 298-5th Ave. (cor. 31st St.), N. 

DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527—5th Avenue, South East Corner 44th 

















Street, New York, Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
iousehold & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 17th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Frizz; guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y¥. Bryant pe 


My reputation is founded on the famous ‘‘Halloh’s’ 

individual permanent wave and haircut which instantly 
bring out a wealth of unsuspected beauty. John Halleh, 
36 E. 48th St., N. ¥. C. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7801 


Beauty is Yours. A bob, facial, manicure, shampoo, 
a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, modern salon < 
Paul of Fifth Ave. makes you beautiful. 5-fit 

Ave. (N.E. Cor, 48th) N. ¥. Mur. Hill 4985- Gait 





Shopping Commissions 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS by an experienced 
New York Shopper who will shep for you or with 
you. Services Free. References required. Hattie 
Guthman, 530 West End Avenue, New York 
EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in 
leading stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ Maga 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3288 
Your Shopping Made Easier. We know the economical 
way to buy. No cost to you. Send for literature. 
Spanish clientele. Mrs. Lewis Middleton, Member 
Asso. Purchasing Agents, 366 5th Ave., N. Y. Wis. 1683 
AUDREY T. McALLISTER offers her experience 
and services to you gratis; shopping for you or 
with you in the best New York shops. 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone, Murray Hill 8179 


Social Etiquette 
CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY developed. Self- 


consciousness overcome, Correct social procedure & 
conversation taught personally & by mail. Mlle. Louise, 
Park Central Hotel, 56th & 7th Ave., N. Y. Cir. 8000 
PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion. Address Mile. Enileda, Telephone Overbrook 
1577—310 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unusual Gifts 


ART OBJECTS—A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 
distinctive gifts. Write for leaflet. Dealers please 
apply for Catalogue. Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madi- 


son Avenue (near 53rd Street), New York City 
STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studics 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S, 11 St., Richmond, Va. 

100 Wedding Invitations or Announcements $9.60 
Paneled paper, double envelopes, correct in every de- 
tail. Famous “Cameo Process”’ Raised llettering. Write 
for samples, Wallace Brown Inc., 225-5th Ave., N. Y. 





Vogue's 
Book of Etiquette 


by the Editors of Vogue 


treats of social conven- 
tions with a distinction 
and charm that no other 
book on the subject may 
even claim to possess. 


You will be glad to own 
this book, which pro- 
nounces with the au- 
thority of Vogue’s long 
experience as the arbiter 
of social contacts. 
On sale at good bookstores or 
by mail; $4 postpaid 


VOGUE 


GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 
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ARIZONA 
Douglas 


Rancho Manzanita. In Chiricahua Mts. near Mexi- 


ean border. Golf, hunting, horseback, tennis, swi:n- 


ming. Open all year beginning Sept 1. Booklet. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 
Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Los Angeles’ newest hotel. 
Refined comfort in the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 
Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel, 
Santa Barbara 
El Encanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- 
fornia, Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent 
cuisine. Rates on application. A. K. Bennett, Manager. 
El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
hotel in America’’. Exclusive, offering quiet home 
atmosphere and privileges. Golf and country clubs, 
San Francisco 
The Clift. Quiet yet downtown. A center of the 
city’s distinguished social life. Easily accessible to 
theatre and shopping quarters. 
CONNECTICUT 
Greenwich 
The Maples. Where solid comfort and good food 
are featured. For permanent and transient guests. 
All sports. Open all year. Booklet. 
New London 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore. Luxuri- 
ous estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- 
ing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 
Oswegatchie House and Cottages, Waterford, near 
New London. Select family resort. Salt water bath- 
ing. Tennis, golf, dancing. E. W. Manwaring, Prop. 
New Milford 
Western View Farm. Berkshire foothills. Eleva- 
tion 1000 feet. Weekly rate $37.50. Booklet. 2% 
hrs. from New York. Phone 440 New Milford. 


Old Lyme 


Boxwood Manor a wholesome, beautiful inn, the 
delight of flower lovers. Modern comforts, delectable 
table. Bathing, sailing, golf. Over-night andall-season. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 


between the White House and Dupont Circle. Most 
magnilicent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 


Wardman Park Hotel away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms; bath $8.00. 

INDIANA 
Indianapolis 

Claypool Hotel at the crossroads of the Nation. 
Every comfort and refinement for traveler and tourist. 
Wonderful cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof. 

MAINE 
Bethel 


Bethel Inn—Noted for its individuality and per- 


fect appointments. The rates are reasonable. Nine 
hole golf course on our own grounds. 
Gerard 
Spencer Lake Camps. The ideal vacation. In- 


dividual cabins. Meals in general dining room. Our 
own dairy, gardens, hennery. Excellent fishing. Booklet. 
Poland Spring 
Poland Spring House, Maine’s Foremost Resort, 
open June 22 to Oct. Mansion House, always opcn. 
Excellent 18-hole golf. 
Portland 
Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 
Prout’s Neck 
Black Point Inn. New, with every convenience. 
In an exclusive cottage colony. Golf, sailing, ocean 
bathing. 
The Willows. Seashore hotel; unexcelled cuisine ; 


overnight and all season. Special rates June and 
September. Ownership management. 
Winter Harbor 

Grindstone Inn. Across Frenchmen’s Bay from 


Bar Harbor. Golf, Tennis, Swimming. Moving pic- 
tures and dancing at the hotel. F. K. Leach, Manager. 
York Beach 

Ocean House. Leading hotel on State Road. 70 miles 


from Boston. Comfortable and homelike. Orchestra. 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Bathing, Goud Roads. Booklet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
Charlesgate Hotel. One of Boston’s best hotels. In 
the residential section overlooking Charles River and 
Parkway. 5 minutes to shopping and theatre districts. 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 





MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) 
Boston (Cont.) 


The Lenox Hotel. In exclusive Back Bay, near 
theatres, smart shops and churches. Famous for its 
table and homelike atmosphere. L. C. Prior, Prop. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service of the highest type. 

Hote! Somerset—Commonwealth Ave. Superbly 
located; seven minutes from business, theatre and 
shopping centers. Rooms with bath $3 to $10 per day. 

Ritz-Carlton—Situated overlooking Public Gar- 
dens and Boston Common, The cuisine and service 
for which Ritz hotels are noted thruout the world. 


Lenox 
Curtis Hotel. Heed the call to the Berkshires. 
Motor in a scenic wonderland. Golf. Riding. Road 


Map. Booklet. H. J. Duftin, Mgr. 

Hotel Aspinwall. High and cool in the Berkshires. 
Beautiful setting. Restricted clientele. Excellent 
golf course. Tennis. Riding. Dancing. 

Nantucket . 

30 Miles at Sea. Three 18-Hole 


Bathing, Boating, Fishing, 
Frank Worth, Prop. 


Ocean House. 
Golf courses. Tennis, 
Horseback Riding, Dancing. 


Point Breeze Hotel. 30 Miles at Sea 
Golf Courses. Tennis, Horseback Riding, Bathing, 
Boating, Fishing, Dancing. Frank Worth, Prop. 

North Scituate Beach 

Cliff Hotel & Cottages. On the ocean front. Safe 
surf bathing. Sandy beach. Plenty of sea food. 
Golf. Post office Minot, Mass. 

Pigeon Cove 

Hotel Edward. Colonial Hotel in scene of ocean 
beauty. Luxury in equipment and _ service. Fine 
cuisine. Golf. Booklet. 


Stockbridge 
Red Lion Inn. A charming Inn in the Berkshires. 
Ideal for a motor stop or extended visit. Golf, 
tennis, riding, bathing. 
Williamstown 


The Greylock Hotel. Offering the ultimate in serv- 
ice, comfort _and courtesy with an atmosphere of old 
time New England hospitality. American plan. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 


heautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
Hotel Bellerive a beautiful hotel for transient and 


permanent guests. Every convenience for summer com- 
fort. Rms. $3.50 upward. Kitchenette Apts. Booklet. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 
The Hanover Inn, at Dartmouth College—100 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. All modern conveniences. 


New fire-proof addition. 18 hole golf course. 


Three 18-Hole | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (Cont.) 


Lake Sunapee 
Soo-Nipi Park Lodge and Cottages—A nice golf 
course in our own park. Always good tishing and 
every water sport. No hay fever. Booklet. 


Maplewood 
Maplewood Club in the White Mountains. 1S-hole 
golf course. Swimming pool, Cottages, restricted 
clientele. Howard V. Dalton, Manager, 


Portsmouth 


The Wentworth, by the sea. The de luxe resort 
hotel of the North Atlantic coast. Season June 23 
to September 7. Arthur E. Richardson, Manager. 


Whitefield 


Mountain View House. For three generations tie 
summer home of families of culture and refinement. 
Every outdoor sport. Attractive modern appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 


Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Spring Lake Beach 

The Essex and Sussex—A Resort hotel of dis- 
tinctive superiority. Directly on the ocean. Golf, 
Bathing, Tennis, Riding. C. S. Krom, Manager. 


NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 


Hacienda De Los Cerros. An all-year Ranch Re- 
sort at the mouth of Santa Fe Canyon. Tennis, 
Horseback Riding, Fishing and Hunting. 


“NEW YORK 
Alexandria Bay 


Thousand Island House. A refined hotel catering 
to a permanent and transient clientele. Delightful lo- 
cation midst the wondrous beauty of Thousand Islands. 


Bellport, L. I. 


Wyandotte Hotel. Overlooking Great South Bay. 
Thirty years management has kept accommodations and 
cuisine satisfactory to a particular public. Sports. 


Buffalo 


Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. 
proof, superior acccmmodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


Montauk, L. I. 


Montauk Manor—Characteristic of Carl G. Fisher 
hotels, Offering the ultimate in refined comfort with 
unsurpassed facilities for every sport and recreation, 

New York City 

Hotel Brevoort, 5th Avenue at 8th Street, and 
Hotel Lafayette, University Place at 9th St. New 
York’s two French Hotels and Restaurants. 

Hotel Chatham enjoys the patronage of the most 


exclusive people who prefer to have their surround- 
ings in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St 








HOT 


Midtown? Downtown? 
right hotel makes! 


gay—or to rest—perhaps for 
week-end. 





Into New York....Out of New York 


ou come to New York to stay—and you want a hotel. A 
big central hotel? A quietly smart hotel? Uptown? 


You leave New York for a delayed holiday . . . to be 


You come to New York—ready to leave New York—this 
is the third classification. You’ 
cruise! But shop you must before you sail. 

And, once again, the right hotel is of supreme importance. 

Which is it? Where is it? What does 
it offer? How much does it charge? 


The hotels listed on these pages will gladly 
answer your questions, and your letter of 
inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


ELS! 


What a huge difference the 
a month; perhaps just for a 


re taking that long anticipated 
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NEW YORK (Cont.) 
New York City (Cont.) 


Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig. 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. rs 


Hotel St. James. West Forty-Fifth Street just of 
Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women traveling without escort. 


The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events, 


The Savoy Plaza. Overlooking Central Park in 
New York’s most fashionable quarter. Equipped to 
satisfy the most exacting taste. Plaza Management, 


Schuyler Hotel, 57 W. 45th St. Heart of theatre 
and shopping district. Single $3 to $4. Suites two t 
four people $6 to $12. Special rates during Summer. 


The Sherry Netherland, 763 Fifth Avenue, x 
59th Street. A tower of residence-apartments with 
Sherry service, Ready for occupancy October first, 

Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th &, 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ae. 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 


Orient, L. I. 
Orient Point Inn. Incomparable location. Extreme 


end North Shore. Quiet, refined, homelike, delicious 
seafood. Watersports, tennis. Road Map. References, 





Quogue, Long Island 


Post House on the Links. A quaint rambling Inn 
delightfully situated in an exclusive summer colony 
Near Atlantic Ocean. Exceptional cuisine, 


Schroon Lake 


Brown Swan Club. Unique Adirondack Resort, 
Tdeal outing. Golf and all recreations. Cottages, 
Booklet. 

Southampton, L. I. 

Casa de Miranda Inn. An attractive home-like 
establishment where comfort and good food are 
featured. Private garage. All out-door sports, 


Watkins Glen 


Jefferson Hotel. An historic hotel with every com- 
fort amid unrivalled scenic beauty, Cuisine, that will 


‘nake the stay memorable. Capital fishing. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden 
Caters to families. Children half price in all 


restaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person, 


TEXAS 


El Paso 

Hotel Orndorff. A castle of old Spain. The House 
of the Blue Windows. On the Plaza at El Pas, 
Texas. Garage. 

Hote! Paso del Norte. El Paso’s finest. Wester 
hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year. Fire 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico. 

VERMONT 
Rutland 


Crestwood Hotel. Five acre park. Modern service 
Excellent cuisine. Small but exclusive. Golf. privi- 
leges. Riding, motoring, tennis. July to October. 


Woodstock 
Woedstock Inn. Open all the year, 18 hole Golf 
Course. Delightful touring. Arthur B, Wilde, 


Manager. 


HAWAII 


Honolulu 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Opened early in_ 19% 
American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach. 
18-hole golf links, Tennis courts. Land and water pol. 


ITALY 
Lido-Venice 
Excelsior Palace. One of Europe’s smartest resitt 
hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, pati 
A delightful vacation playground. 
Grand Hotel Des Bains. Esteemed for its luxe, 
beauty and distinctive homeiike atmosphere. Private 
beach. Park. 


Stresa 
Grand Hotel et Des Hes Borromees. De Lute. "4 
residence of distinction overlooking Lake Mage™ 
and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-show 


Venice 
Hotel Royal Danieli. The world-renowned hostel 
close to the Ducal Palace. Affords excellent view 
lagoons and Grand Canal. 
Grand Hotel. De Luxe. Situated on the os 
Canal. Caters only to the best patronage. 
national society rendezvous. 
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A “Stop” Sign 


a the tired and hungry motorist, 
the United crest is a hospitable 
symbol of comfort, good food and 
moderate rates. Plan your trip to in- 
dude stop-overs at the hotels of this 
great System. Write for road maps 
and travel information. 


i 


| 
| 





Hotels in the 
United System 


NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
ERIE, PA. 

AKRON, OHIO 

FLINT, MICHIGAN 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


In CANADA 


The Roosevelt | 

The Benjamin Franklin 
The Olympic 

The Bancroft 

The Robert Treat 

The Alexander Hamilton 
The Stacy-Trent 
The Penn-Harris 
The Ten Eyck 
The Utica 

The Onondaga 
The Rochester 
The Seneca 

The Niagara 
The Lawrence 
The Portage 

The Durant 

The President 


MONTREAL The Mount Royal 
TORONTO King Edward Hotel 
HAMILTON Royal Connaught 
NIAGARA FALLS The Clifton 
WINDSOR The Prince Edward 


SAINT JOHN, N. B. The Admiral Beatty 








UNITED 


HOTELS 


COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 


Afiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 





Afiliated Abroad: Important Hotels of U. N. I. 

!. Ll. Hotel System and Other Select Hotels; and, 

in the Orient, with the Japan Hotel Association, 

okio, Japan. United Travel and Hotel Bureau: 

European Headquarters— Paris, 6 Rue Caumartin; 
ion, 7 St. James’s Street, S. W. 1. 
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American Mail Line 
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= The Sorinto Buddha Temple at Nikko 


Orient 
Lands 


where keen delight rewards | 
each day’s adventuring | 





Across the Pacific the alluring 
countries of the ancient East offer 
you a multitude of fresh experi- 
ences. Go now. 





Select the cities or countries | 
which most interest you, or make 
the complete trip and see Japan, 
China, the Philippines. 


You touch at Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 
Each port different in character and 
in its appeal to the traveler. 


Thus you see Japan, a miracle of 
loveliness and modern progressiveness. 
China, her ancient cities. Manila, a bit | 
of old Spain in a tropical setting. 


Here is the opportunity for new va- 
cation adventures at but small expense. | 
Roundtrip fare to Manila and return by way of Japan and China 
as low as $750 per capita. (Include Honolulu if: you choose). 
First cabin accommodations and meals are included. 


Or continue Round the World to other lands of keenest in- 
terest. Liberal stopovers at any port with identical accommoda- 
tions on subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a private yacht. 


You sail on a magnificent President Liner, aristocrat of ships. 
Broad of beam and steady. Luxurious and expertly served. You 
sleep in a bed not a berth. Rest or relax on wide, sunny decks. 
Enjoy the world-famous cuisine. | 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. 
From Boston and New York fortnightly sailings via Havana, 
Panama and California. From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles | 
fortnightly sailings for Boston and New York. | 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle 
for Japan, China, Manila. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadway . .. . . .NewYork 101 Bourse Bldg. . . . Philadelphia 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 B’way, New York 515 W. SixthSt., . Los Angeles, Calif. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh,Pa. Dime Bank Bldg. .... . Detroit 
177 State Street Boston, Mass. 110 South Dearborn St. - Chicago 


1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Building., San Francisco 











“What You See 









You Get’ 


Automatic 
CAMERA 


and 
PROJECTOR 





with Filmo equipment, to have 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


of Your Children 


*HOUSANDS have learned —as 

you will learn—that taking 
motion pictures with the Bell @ 
Howell Filmo is easier than taking 
snapshots with an ordinary camera. 
Simply look through the spy-glass 
viewfinder and press the button. 
That is all there is to it. No crank- 
ing, no focusing, no shutter adjust- 
ment, no tripod required. Without 
previous photographic experience 
of any kind you can take first-class 
movies with Filmo on the first try. 


Think what this simplicity 
means to you—who would treasure 
movies of yourchildren almost as you 
treasure the children themselves! 
Every move,gesture, fleeting expres- 
sion and characteristic mannerism 
faithfully recorded for the future! 


Filmo Camera—and automatic 
Projector for showing your movies 
—are made with all the beauty and 
precision that enter the larger Bell 
& Howell Cameras, with which 
nearly all motion pictures shown 
at best theatres are made. 


Eastman Safety Film {16mm} — 
in the yellow box—used in Filmo 
camera is obtained at practically 
all stores handling cameras and 
supplies. First cost covers develop- 
ing and postage to your door. Then 
comes the thrill of seeing your 
own movies at home, using Filmo 
automatic Projector. 


Write for descriptive Filmo book- 
let, “What You See You Get,” 
telling all the interesting details. 


BELL SHOWELLCO. 


1832 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New York . Hollywood . London 
Established 1907 
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FRANK'S CRUISE DELUXE | 
6“Annual J AN PA 1928 | 
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) Again the Famous 
| ¢ Trans-Atlantic Liner ay | 
NS 1] 
“SCYTHIA” | 





exclusively chartered for our 
guests, limit 390; especially adapted 
for cruising: spacious decks, two 
elevators, unusually large and well 
ventilated cabins—all with hot and 
cold running water—suites, pri- 
vate baths; finest Cunard service 
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The PLAZA, New York 
John D. Owen 


Manager 





Fred Sterry 
President 





















and cuisine. 


guides, etc. 








Travel Service 
throughout 


Europe 


Independent or 
ith Escort, 
Securing All 
eservations in 
dvance. 


A 
Send for Book E. 


“Berengaria’, 
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Rates, reasonable for luxurious service, include attractive 
trips at every port, best hotels, automobiles, special trains, 


Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S. S. 
“Aquitania”, “Mauretania” or any 
Cunard steamer. Full information on request. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia—1529 Locust St. 
San Francisco—582 Market St. 








| Henry A. Rost 
| General Manager New York 


Opens October, 1927 











¥ 
33% 
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Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 
guished throughout the World for 
their appointments and service. 


pee g 
The COPLEY-PLAZA 


Arthur L. Race 
Managing Director 






Boston 






















Boston—33 Devonshire St. 
Los Angeles—756 So. Broadway 
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THE SUNNIER CORNER 
OF 8714 STREET 


Do you mind 
coming baek to town? 


OU will like to return in the Fall when 

you live in one of these apartments. They 
uphold the finest traditions of Fifth Avenue. 
There is a lovely view over Central Park and 
the reservoir. The rooms are of excellent size, 
the ceilings are 10 and 11 feet high and there 
are 225 feet of southern exposure. J. E. R. 
Carpenter drew the plans; the builder is 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. Write to the 
selling agent, or your own broker, for full 
particulars. 100% cooperative. 


JOHN H. CARPENTER, JR., Inc. 
Selling Agents 
660 Madison Avenue New York City 
Prices: 
7 Rooms: $26,000 to $36,000 
1L Rooms: $50,000 to $76,000 


8 Rooms: $30,000 to $43,200 
15 Rooms: $87,500 to $133,000 











Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CuNarb-ANCHOR new oil burners; 
rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees 


65 days, $600 to $1700 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 25 
24th cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon 
(Madrid) Spain, (Granada) Algiers, 
Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople 
15 days Palestine and Egypt, the Riviera, 
Havre, (Paris) Europe stop-over. 

8th World Cruise (Westward) 

Jan. 16; 125 days, $1250 to $3000 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg.,N.Y. 


CThe CLIFT 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 





Offering a traditionally high 

standard of excellence few 

hotels maintain, yet at rates 
that are no higher. 


Hotel La Salle 


30 East 60th Street, New York 


A dignified quiet place of residence for per- 
tianent and transient guests. Centrally located. 
Altractive Summer rates are in effect 
from June 1st to Sept 1th. 


CHARLES LA PRELLE Manager 
IF YOU PLAN TO BUILD | 


House & Garden has recently pub- 
lished a collection of the loveliest 
houses that appeared in the last 
five years of the magazine. 
“House & Garden’s Second Book of 
Houses” has 192 pages, 600 illustrations 
. «a wealth of material that is all prac- 
tical, all beautiful. $4.20, postpaid. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Greenwich Connecticut 
— 
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South America-- Africa Cruise 





¥, cn S. S. Empress of France— 
“\\ Speed-queen of the St. 
=i.D% Lawrence Route to ~ 
Sagi” trope. With the grace an 
SS £ prc ayacht. With the 
comforts of the mighty 
ocean-Empressthatsheis!, 
Other cruises, 1927-28. 
World, Dec. 2. Mediter- 
ranean, Feb. 4. West 
Indies, Jan. 26, Feb. 29. 
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World contrasts—zn 104 days of delightful living 


OU who quicken to the tales of big- 

game hunts and world adventures! 

This cruise is for you. 
You will steam out of January’s winter, 
straight into June’s summer. Touching the 
high spots of South America’s modern 
tomance-— Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires. Across the balmy South 
Atlantic. Into Africa at Capetown. Pull- 
mans take you inland. You meet Kaffirs, 
Zulus, Swahilis—with teeth filed and bod- 
ies scarred —some clothed in bark, some in 
cotton, and some in barbaric colors. You 
see where Kimberley mines its diamonds 
and Victoria tumbles out of the clouds. You 
pass zebra and giraffeon theveldt, hippopot- 


ami in the rivers, monkeys in the forests. 

You loaf into East Coast Harbors, where 
Arabs dye beards red, and Hindus sell 
ivory and jade, where slave markets flour- 
ished and harems are still an institution. 





Descriptive literature and plan of ship from your local 
agent or any Canadian Pacific District Office: 
ATLANTA: 49 North Forsyth St. Boston: 405 Boylston St. 
BuFFALO: 160 Pearl St. CuicaGo: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. Cin- 
CINNATI: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. CLEVELAND: 1010 Chester 
Ave. Detroit: 1231 Washington Blvd. Kansas City: 723 
Walnut St. Los ANGELES: 621 So. Grand Ave. MINNEAPOLIS: 
611 Second Ave. So. NEw York: Madison Ave. at 44th 
St. PHILADELPHIA: Locust St. at 15th. PITTSBURGH: 338 Sixth 
Ave. PorTLANnb: 55 Third St. SAN Francisco: 675 Market 
St. St. Louis: 412 Locust St. SEATTLE: 1320 Fourth Ave. 
Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. WASHINGTON: 905 15th St., N. W. 
MontREAL: 141 St. James St. OTTAWA: 83 Sparks St. VAN- 
COUVER: Canadian Pacific Station. Toronto: Canadian Pacific 
Bldg., King and Yonge Sts. WINNIPEG: Main and Portage Sts. 


Thus the tale moves on, until it ends 
back in Egypt’s tombs and the Mediterra- 
nean’s glories. 

Yes, this is the cruise of contrasts. For- 
merly, it meant 6 months and hardship. 
Now it means 104 days and Canadian 
Pacific service. A Canadian Pacific Empress 
is your gigantic yacht. A Canadian Pacific 
shore staff is your guide. In the farthest 
outpost, Canadian Pacific has its influential 
connections. In the strangest ports, Cana- 
dian Pacific commands honor- treatment 
for its guests. Canadian Pacific can; it is 
the world’s greatest travel system. Plan now 
for the cruise of contrasts. Fares surpris- 
ingly low. Reserve early. Personal service. 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques Good the World Over 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


*WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM:* 











implicit ~» More than ten years 


ago Packard started not 
only the modern trend in body lines but the 
intensive simplification of design so univer’ 
sally sought after today. The mechanical 
simplicity of Packard cars has since been as 
much copied as has their famous beauty. 


True engineering genius, years of research 
and experiment, are required to reduce any 
machine to its simplest and most efficient 








“The supreme com: 
bination of all that 
is fine in motor cars” 





form. But once achieved, as in Packard 
cars, such simplicity is of the greatest 
value. It means lower first cost, excep- 
tionally low maintenance expense and 
long life. 


Packard simplicity and high precision work- 
manship, together with such features as 
“Instant” chassis lubrication, are respon’ 
sible for the years of luxurious mileage every 
Packard owner enjoys. 


PAC KAS 
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If you talked with Mary Garden 


about throat protection, 
she’d say to you: 


“My teachers, Trabello 
and Richard Bartelemey, 
all impressed upon me 
the solemn warning that 
I must always treat my 
throat as a delicate in- 
strument. Yet every artist 
is under constant strain. 
Sometimes we get real 
relaxation in smoking a 
cigarette. I prefer Lucky 
Strikes—which both pro- 
tects the throat and gives 
real enjoyment.” 








Mary Garden, world 
famous operatic 
Divaof the Chicago 


Civie Opera. © Fernand de Gueldre. Chicago, Ill. 





You, too, will find that Lucky 
Strikes are mild and mellow—the 
finest cigarettes you ever smoked, 
made of the finest Turkish and do- 
mestic tobaccos, properly aged and 
blended with great skill, and there 
is an extra process—“It’s toasted” — 
no harshness, not a bit of bite. 


‘It’s toasted” 





When in New York you are cordially in- 


Your Throat Protection vited to see how Lucky Strikes are made at 











Serve 
the Sampler 
after Sports 


—A wee bit of fatigue 
—a touch of appetite. 


The varied candies in the 
Sampler take care of 
both. Give “pep” to the 
players and contentment 
to those who look on. 


Chocolates 


Sold through selected agents everywhere. 
Each agency served direct. 
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The Modern Lochinvar 


| An Epic, in Ballad Form, Concerning the Unique Combat of Two Rivals For a Lady’s Hand 


a. ancient hall was banked with 


blooms; 


The ushers and the bridesmaids fair 


Walked stately through the vaulted rooms, 


And sweetly breathed the scented air. 

All ready was the wedding feast; 

The organ boomed the loud refrain,—- 

The organist had downed at least 

A magnum of the host’s champagne. 

The bridegroom chewed his fingernails, 

And wished the tedious business done. 

The bride displayed her seven veils 

To persons from the Post and Sun. 

One might have said the scene was set 

For Hymen’s masterwork,—and yet... 

Just as the bride was marching down 

The aisle, to meet the pallid groom, 

The rustle of her trailing gown 

Seeming to hush the crowded room, 

There came a noise without the hall; 

The massive door was opened wide. 

It was a stranger, strong and tall, 

Who came and knelt before the bride. 

“Stop, stop this loveless match!” he 
said, 

“This mariage de convenance!” 

And at the hapless bridegroom’s head 


He cast a cold, imperious glance. 


Tar foolish fellow, turning gray, 
Objected in an ill-bred way. 

Whereat with arms about the maid, 
The handsome interloper smiled, 


His noble spirit undismayed 





Though insult upon insult piled. 
He waited, at the bride’s request, To 
Until the bridegroom’s spleen was spent. 
Then challenged: “I propose a test— 

Oh, nothing rough or violent— 

But something, rather, of the mind.” 


To 
The lady added, “This shall be 
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THE WEDDING SCENE 


It was a truly magnificent spectacle, the wedding. Tall ushers, 
fair bridesmaids, the respective families of the bride and groom, 
awaited the fateful words of the Bishop who had graciously 
condescended to officiate. The bridegroom nervously prepared 
to stammer the words which he had carefully memorized one 
hour before. And at his side, her veils flowing around her head 
like a waterfall of white lace, stood the bride, so beautiful that 
strong men fainted at the sight of her. Upon her silken cheek 
rested a blush. A blush of happiness? Alas! No, for she was as 
miserable as it is possible for a maid to be. There came a noise 
without. All eyes were on the door, and—in strode Lochinvar 


A set of questions, well designed 
To settle who shall marry me; 
And since I am to be the bride, 
I really think J should decide.” 


The other, with a leer, agreed. 


Unmindful of the public gaze, 


The bride began, with wit and speed, 


ask about the season’s plays, 


Concerning modernistic art, 
And golf, and how to keep the score 


At Contract Bridge, and if it’s smart 


do gymnastics on the floor. 


Each gold-enameled fountain pen 


A-gleaming in the twilight sun, 
They wrote and wrote and wrote again. 
Twas dark before the strife was done. 
No fairer prize was ever sought, 

Nor any tourney fiercer fought. 

They did not stop until the moon 
Had risen high above the hill, 
Then crumpled in a heavy swoon. 
(The wedding guests were deathly 


still.) 


Perusine by the silver light 

The words which told her future life 

The maiden, fair in bridal white, 

Made answer: “I shall be the wife 

Of him who conquered in the fray.” 

Then leaned she o’er the stranger’s 
head 

And softly kissed him where he lay. 

He rose, and straightway, they were 
wed. 


To agents of the daily press 


Our hero candidly explained, 

“I owe my present happiness 

And late success, to culture gained 
Perusing with the greatest care 


The latest issue of VANITY Fair.” 
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PORTRAIT OF J. HAROLD MURRAY 


THE DOBBS COUNTRY LIFE ts A LUXURIOUS SOFT HAT 
OF MELLOW, LIGHTWEIGHT FELT, MADE IN SUMMERY COLORS FOR 
THE OUTDOOR SEASON. IT WILL BE A DELIGHTFUL COMPANION FOR THE 
MOTOR TRIP, FOR THE WEEK-END, FOR COOL EVENINGS, FOR SPORTS- 
WEAR GENERALLY~AND NOT OUT OF PLACE ON CITY STREETS, EITHER / 


DOBBS @ CO -2 678,620 ana 324 Fifth Ave. 285 Madison Ave. New Yorh 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE SUBWAY—BY LUIS HIDALGO 


A Miniature in Wax of a Mexican Caricaturist’s Impressions of Underground New York 
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Benito Mussolini —“I] Capo di Governo” 


The Italian Superman Sits for His Portrait to Jo Davidson, the American Sculptor 


HIS is the life-sized head—still in the plaster—which Jo Davidson, the 
American Artist, has just completed of Italy’s far-famed Duce. Mussolini has 
been frank in preferring it to the other sculptured portraits of him. The bust was 
achieved in ten sittings at the Palazza Chigi in Rome, the present headquarters of 
II Capo di Governo, as he likes to be called. The sculptor has emphasized the qual- 


ities in Mussolini which impressed him most—qualities, be it added, which are 
persistent and paramount in him—a mind, preternaturally alert; a passionate intef 
est in humanity at large; deep solicitude for the destiny of Italy and a ceaseless and 
consuming energy. Note that the more sensitive side of J] Duce—his love of music, 
literature and art—have been subordinated to the sitter’s vitality and power 
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The Divorce Problem 


A Plea for the Application of Rational Principles to the Question of Domestic Relations 


ARRIAGE in the United States is 

simply a contract. Like many other 

agreements, the law provides the 
method of attesting it and likewise of bringing 
the partnership to an end. In a country where 
there is no established religion, it could not 
well be otherwise. 

In America, if one religion could fix the 
terms and conditions of marriage, then all 
could do the same, and there would be no 
uniformity in the requirements that the state 
should make. But nothing with us prevents 
any religious or other organizations from pre- 
scribing conditions additional to those required 
by the state, such conditions, of course, serv- 
ing to affect the conscience of those who are 
members of the organization. So long as men 
are able to think there will be a great diversity 
of opinion on most subjects, and in connection 
with the marriage contract, or its dissolution, 
there has Leen unusual diversity of opinion. 
However, the tendency amongst the most en- 
lightened states has been, undoubtedly, to 
make it easier and easier to dissolve the mar- 
riage contract. The close relations under 
which married people live, and the fact that 
these relations generally involve the welfare 
of children, have always led to sharper divi- 
sions of opinion both as regards the making 
and the dissolution of the contract. 


EW marriages are entered into for the sole 

or even the main purpose of raising a 
family. The moving consideration is almost 
invariably the desire of the contracting parties 
for the intimate companionship that goes with 
this union. Most of these contracts are made 
in youth and often by those who are legally 
incompetent to enter into many binding con- 
tracts that are of slight importance in com- 
parison with marriage. The marriage contract 
is prompted by the strongest desires and long- 
ings for the association that both parties are 
anxious to enjoy. As a rule, the relation soon 
becomes one in which association and close 
intimacy form the major part. This not only 
involves the most intense feelings, but likewise 
mental and emotional adjustments that begin 
in youth and last for many years. 

In any relation, human beings are rarely 
the same at forty as they were at twenty. Their 
emotions change, their ideals and ambitions 
change, their knowledge generally increases; 


By CLARENCE DARROW 


and, because of these changes, it is almost 
impossible for the mature person to realize 
how he could once have been interested in the 
things, thoughts, feelings, and ambitions that 
he had in youth. 

It is rare, indeed, outside of marriage, that 
two people change and develop together. 
One needs only to look back at the compan- 
ions of his youth to realize how few, if any, 
are congenial in his mature life. Each human 
being is an individual, with his individual 
structure, individual potentialities and individ- 
ual ambitions. He is molded and changed by 
life and experience. Some men become wiser 
as they grow older. Some form new ambitions, 
some stand still or retrograde; but it is almost 
a miracle when any two persons change in the 
same way. The marriage that does not bring 
companionship brings practically nothing, and 
sometimes less than nothing. Every person 
should have some chance for happiness and 
some opportunity for individual development. 


LL intelligent people know that many mar- 
riages do not furnish that chance. Since 
women have insisted upon having a life of 
their own and a chance to develop themselves 
and live as the equals of men, there can be 
little doubt that the number of unhappy mar- 
riages has increased. When woman had no 
thought except to minister to her husband and 
children, and was willing to accept whatever 
condition the husband imposed, the chance for 
friction was less. Instead of women going back 
to their old conditions, they will no doubt in- 
sist more and more upon their individual 
rights and their determination to live their 
own lives. No man with imagination or a sense 
of justice can fail to sympathize with them 
in this. Inevitably women will hold fast to 
what they have and fight for more. 

Until comparatively recent times, only 
men had the right to ask for divorce. To- 
day in America most divorces are requested 
by women. This tendency will naturally grow 
as women come to be more and more self- 
sustaining, and as a constantly greater num- 
ber insist on managing their own lives. 

It is plain from the nature of things that a 
large percentage of marriages must bring 
more pain than pleasure. The growth and 
change of the individual from youth to age 
could not bring any other result. Without the 


feeling of companionship which should go 
with close relationship, the association be- 
comes unbearable. Some people resign them- 
selves to a life of misery, accepting the 
situation, through religious feelings or social 
conventions, and live in blank despair as they 
see the years go by and all hope of happiness 
fade away. Others seek relief in the divorce 
courts, but most of these take this step only 
as a last resort. There are some, of course, 
who never can take marriage seriously, and 
these go into court without much regret. Their 
cases usually receive the most attention from 
the press. Still, very few cases reach court 
until all possibility of any tolerable relation 
is gone. The great majority fear public opin- 
ion and dread scandal. The church, the law, 
the conventions hold them back. They may 
know that life is passing and neither the 
present nor the future furnishes a chance for 
happiness, and still they refuse to seek relief 
in court. 


©. many cases, children are involved, and the 
opponents of divorce always use these as 
an argument against separation, but the child 
that is brought up in a home where husband 
and wife are not congenial always suffers 
grievously from the situation. Children read- 
ily understand the relations of their father and 
mother. Their sympathies are torn by ever- 
lasting conflict. There is none of that peace 
and serenity that ought to come in a proper 
home. As a rule, therefore, it is much better 
for the children if a divorce is granted, and 
one parent or the other has the responsibility 
of rearing them. Where people are reasonably 
well disposed, this can be done, and in that 
case the children not only have respect for 
both parents, but have the advantage of their 
cooperation and help. Every reason for the 
proper bringing up of a child, therefore, de- 
mands that where the husband and wife can- 
not agree or live happily together, the children 
should be spared the trouble and suffering 
that inevitably grow out of ill-adjusted mar- 
riages. There are too many children who have 
been well reared and thoroughly cared for 
by divorced persons to make this any longer 
a matter of doubt. Besides, the court always 
has jurisdiction of the children, and can 
change their surroundings at any time and 
provide for their maintenance. But court in- 
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tervention is seldom necessary. In spite of the 
common idea of divorce, most parents are fond 
of their children and anxious to provide for 
them, whether they live together or not, and 
many instances can be pointed to where 
parents have taken more pains to see that the 
children are well reared after divorce than 
before. 

The parties to every marriage are entitled 
to a chance of happiness. It by no means 
follows that, because a man and his wife are 
unhappy while living together, both of them 
could not form other relations that would 
make life pleasanter and sweeter and further 
their legitimate ambitions. It is well. known 
that most people find happiness and content- 
ment after a marriage relation has been severed. 
There are, of course, those who cannot find 
contentment in any situation whatever. That 
is incident to their mental and emotional 
nature, and, in such cases, it is not only use- 
less, but cruel, to decree that a person who can 
adjust himself to life shall be forever tied to 
one who cannot. It must be remembered that 
all of these questions are subject to the sound 
discretion of the court, and that a judge has to 
be satisfied before granting a divorce that it 
will be better if the relationship is severed. 


FTEN lawyers and judges seek to bring 

men and women together after an applica- 
tion for divorce, or at least after a consultation 
which precedes an application. It is very seldom, 
however, that they accomplish any good by 
persuading men and women to live together 
after one or both of them have reached the 
point of even seeking a separation. Almost 
invariably, when separation or divorce is 
sought, matters have gone so far that living 
together is no longer possible. 

All sorts of evils have resulted from pre- 
venting divorce when one or both parties really 
desire separations. Such a condition brings des- 
pair into the lives of the parties, destroys all 
healthy ambition, and not infrequently results 
in murder. The criminal cases that reach our 
courts, where either the husband or wife has 
killed the other, almost always follow an at- 
tempt to live together when the desires and 
character of the two are too inharmonious to 
make that possible or endurable. 

These murder cases arise when neither the 
husband nor the wife would otherwise have 
dreamed of committing such an act. They 
grow out of hopeless despair, thwarted am- 
hition or sudden and violent quarrels. The 
situation of the children when this fatal situ- 
ation is reached is, of course, almost hopeless. 
Under greater freedom of divorce most of 
these cases would be prevented. 


ARRIAGE has a very definite psychology 

all its own. Unfortunate marital relations 
often produce the feeling that the situation 
cannot possibly be remedied, and must be en- 
dured forever, and that there is no further op- 
portunity for peace and joy. Many men and 
women would be happier if they knew that the 
relation could be severed without scandal, 
unpleasantness and severe condemnation by 
the public, which last is always a bugbear 
with most people. 

It is not infrequent for divorced people to 
remarry each other. This is due to the feeling 
that they are free once more and able to ex- 
ercise their choice. The proportion of divorced 
people remarried to each other is very large, 


and, as a rule, at least, the second attempt at 
matrimony is much more successful than the 
first. 

A formidable and pestiferous part of the 
community is always anxious to regulate other 
people. Nothing so annoys this class as to 
see individuals pursue freely their own lives, 
even where this pursuit in no way interferes 
with any one else. The constant tendency is 
to forbid and deny. Whatever one really wishes 
to do is inevitably wrong, and the offenders 
must be restrained. The meddlers always an- 
noy and pester. Their tyranny affects the 
destiny of men and states. But they might 
as well seek to regulate the revolution of the 
earth on its axis, or its annual flight around 
the sun! These same meddlesome people are 
constantly harping about divorce. If the court 
records show that a growing number seek and 
obtain relief from galling fetters, this to them 
is a sign of the decadence of the state. It 
calls for protests against courts and law- 
makers that dare to release bonds that have 
become burdensome and galling. But the in- 
creasing number of divorces really shows 
the growing demand for individual happiness 
and the right to live one’s own life. Especially 
does it show that women will no longer accept 
the semi-slavery that custom and law have so 
long forced upon them. 


HE people who have always protested 
against individual freedom have done 
much to make divorce laws crude, tyrannical 
and barbarous. Marriage is the only contract 
that the courts will not annul on the request of 
both parties to the agreement. In fact, so 
crude is our law that, if both parties request a 
divorce, the court will not and may not grant 
it, even if there are no children, or if full and 
fair provision has been made for all parties 
interested in the case. A divorce will only be 
granted if one party objects to the decree. 
This makes it necessary that ugly charges be 
made, whether true or not. It makes it need- 
ful to hurt or pain one for whom you may 
have the kindliest feeling and the greatest 
respect, even though marital relations can no 
longer exist. It turns a plain and simple case, 
where justice could be done to all parties with 
the best of feelings, into a chamber of horrors 
for the torment of sensitive men and women, 
and, what is still worse, it helps heartless 
litigants to practice blackmail and extortion 
by threats of disgrace and outrageous publicity. 
All of this is unfortunate for chil- 
dren and for parents, and all of it is done in 
obedience to laws that should be modified in 
the interest of common sense, common hu- 
manity and common decency. 

If marriage were looked upon as any other 
relation is regarded, no one would ever ques- 
tion the wisdom of the policy of granting relief 
where both parties wished it and where the 
courts were satisfied that the children would 
be properly provided for. Judges who have 
observed the workings of the law are, as a 
rule, more ready to grant divorces for ade- 
quate cause where they feel that both parties 
desire a divorce and that both would be the 
better for its granting. 

On the part of conventional persons there 
is a more or less persistent demand for 
uniform divorce laws and their administration 
in the Federal courts. Often some ambitious 
novelist, who may have exhausted all other 
subjects, finds some special case where the 
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laws of the different states created an anoma. 
lous situation, as, for instance, one party being 
legally divorced and the other not. Out af 
this situation can be made hysterical, blood. 
curdling melodrama to foster and promote the 
idea that divorce should be controlled }, 
Federal courts. While some cases of this sop 
have occurred, while the law is naturally replete 
with all sorts of anomalous situations in man 
relations, wisdom in changing state laws woulj 
remove the few divorce anomalies now possible, 


AWS should be adjusted to individya| 
communities. This is the basic idea of the 
system favoured by the founders of the Amer. 
ican Republic. Those men knew perfectly wel 
that individual happiness cannot be conserved 
by making the same laws cover a territory a 
large as the United States. They provided fo; 
local self-government by making the state the 
unit for most human affairs and relations 
Men and women dissatisfied with certain state 
laws are always rushing to the Federal gover. 
ment to try to give it jurisdiction over ql] 
citizens of the various states regardless of the 
grave and numerous evils that inevitably fol. 
low such centralized jurisdiction. 

The United States has been settled by al] 
sorts of people from all parts of the world, 
They have come here with their different 
religions, their different customs, their differ. 
ent habits, and their different views of life 
The states can and do pass laws measurably 
adapted to their own populations. There are 
states that grant divorces only for one cause, 
and one at least that refuses to grant them for 
any cause; some states grant them for seven 
or eight different causes. These provisions 
have been made to fit the ideas of the popula. 
tions of the various states. It is plain that 
no Federal statute could be passed that would 
not seriously violate the sentiments, opinions, 
habits and customs of practically every state 
in the union. No such law could be passed 
that would not be a compromise and work 
serious injustice and oppression to those who 
have other views of the domestic relation. 
Then, too, the Federal courts should not be 
burdened with this sort of litigation. Prohi- 
bition has added vastly to their work, having 
practically turned the Federal courts into 
police courts. To transfer to them the busines 
of divorce as well would well nigh destroy the 
purpose for which these Federal courts were 
created. It would likewise necessitate an it- 
crease in the number of judges and of other 
government officials. 


RACTICALLY every movement to increas 

Federal power is dangerous to individual 
liberty, but to demand that one divorce lav 
should be applied to all the diverse elements 
that make up a country as large as this, is 
demand a policy that could not fail to produce 
incredible mischief and tyranny. 

Some day, perhaps, people will learn 
respect individuals; some day they may leam 
that the state should protect freedom and the 
aspirations of the members who make up the 
state: some day they may understand that 
government should not be a tyranny, but at 
agency for the development and self-reali 
tion of the citizens. When these rationl 
principles are applied to the question of 
divorce, much of the cruelty, misery and de 
pair now inflicted on innocent people will be 
prevented and averted. 
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ORANGE PEKOE 


Mrs. Van Brasher is entertaining 
in the old, formal way. A few aris- 
tocratic relics have dropped in. But 
Mrs. Van B. is disturbed. This 
is because her little niece, Blanche, 
has just shouted, “No Orange 
Pekoe for me, Auntie! How about 
shaking up an Orange Blossom?” 
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ENGLISH BREAKFAST UNCOLOURED JAPAN 
Out of Boston, by H. W. One who takes her tea seri- 
Longfellow, is Miss Wither- ously is Mrs. Potthast, who 
spoon, poetess, who holds has never snapped out of 
tea - audiences spellbound her gloom since her Henry 
while she explains free verse, passed on, twenty years 
from her own works. For back. She is always a fear- 
Miss W. has already won ful damper, but, doggone 
her bays, and Back Bays it! she can’t be left out 
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about it! Give her a 
» of Ceylon and a but- 
ed muffin and she 
rl paint you a detailed 
ture of a death in a 
Fement that is a little 
Rstepiece in its way 























A five-o’clock Fury is 
Miss Crandall, especially 
when the sweets are of- 
fered and she is forced to 
pass them up because of 
her diet. We are forced to 
admit that Miss Cran- 
dall, as she studies her 
cakes and calories, cer- 
tainly knows her macaroons 


A Pack of Inveterate Tea Hounds 
A Table of Incurable Addicts Who Burst Into Full Cry When They Scent Their Oolong 
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VANITY FAR 


The Stage vs. the Screen 


The Embattled Spokesmen for the Two Arts Cross Swords to a Decisive Conclusion 


the bottom of this question of stage and 
screen. But should we not begin by agree- 

ing that they have nothing to do with each 
other? Plainly they are two different forms 
of art. 

Fu.mcoer: So you are good enough to ad- 
mit that the motion picture is an art form? 

Piaycorr: No sensible person will deny 
it. But we know there are good and bad art 
forms, good and bad apart from the degree 
of pleasure they may give. Bad art has created 
ninety per cent of existing wallpaper, song 
music, magazine covers, lampshades and mon- 
umental gravestones. The film is popular just 
as these are popular. It gives satisfaction 
just asthey give satisfaction. The burden of prov- 
ing it to be a good art form rests with you. 

Fitmcoer: It is easy to sneer at the popu- 
larity of the films, but I remember hearing you 
say that the theatre should be more popular. 

PLaycorR: Good art can be just as popular 
as bad art; in the long run it is more popu- 
lar. But in the short run bad art romps home 
easily. When I go to the movies it seems to 
me that nothing but the short run is consid- 
ered on the screen. 

Fitmcorr: I think you go only to the bad 
films, which seem to prove your case. 

Piaycorr: No, I make a point of going to 
the films that are praised by your highbrows, 
and said to be too good for the public, mean- 
ing myself. Unfortunately they bore me even 
more than the bad films. 


Prien By all means let us get to 


ILMGOER: That is odd, for I have the same 

experience with the theatre. I make a point 
of going to the plays that are praised by your 
serious critics and said to be above my head. 
Nine times out of ten I find they are tedious 
arguments carried on by dull people in a 
language that makes me yearn for the silence 
of the screen. Now I have sworn an oath that 
never again will I be lured into a theatre to 
see a play of “ideas”. Shaw is the only man 
who can produce the live rabbit from that 
shabby hat and get away with it. 

Praycorr: Now there we agree. What a 
pity you are not devoted to the theatre! Can 
we not tempt you back again? 

Fitmcoer: No, the stage has lost its glam- 
our for me. I find your theatre stale and bar- 
ren because it has become a theatre of routine. 
Even the curtain must rise and fall so and so 
many times in the evening, no more and no 
less. The theatre functions by force of habit 
—because it has a curtain to go up and down. 
But is it really necessary? Would anybody 
miss it if it were not there? No wonder some 
of us turn our backs upon it, and look for our 
pleasure to a new art, a genuinely popular 
art, which may have more to learn than the art 
of the theatre but has not so much to forget. 

Priaycorr: Do you really mean the films? 

Fitmcorr: I do. 

Piaycoer: Then I salute you as the most 
romantic man I ever met. Good God, what 
has the film done, from the beginning of its 
infantile career, but imitate the faults of the 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


theatre? Has it set out to create its own con- 
ventions? Not at all. It has borrowed, bor- 
rowed, borrowed—and always borrowed trash. 
All the old gestures of the stage appear be- 
fore us, like so many threadbare garments, 
waving on the screen. The stage is over-em- 
phatic; the screen is melodramatic. The stage 
is romantic; the screen is preposterous. The 
stage exploits the private personality of its 
players; the screen becomes a positive welter 
of exhibitionism. The stage leaves little 
enough to the imagination; but the screen will 
not allow us even to imagine a man going 
upstairs without showing a picture of him in 
the act. The stage is conscious of the dull- 
witted thousands to whom it must appeal; the 
screen is haunted by the dread of stupid mil- 
lions. The stage seeks the greatest common 
measure of intelligence; the screen goes 
straight for the lowest common denominator. 
The stage is timid; the screen is hysterical. 
The stage is compromising; the screen is 
cowardly. The stage is commercial, tawdry, 
vain; the screen is sordid, vulgar, arrogant. 

Firmcoer: All of which means, in plain 
words, that the stage has set the screen a bad 
example. We will try not to follow it; but 
you must give us time. 

PLaycoeER: You are welcome to develop as 
you please if only you do not claim to super- 
sede the theatre. For that is really more than 
we can stand. 

Fitmcoer: Tell me then—what is this 
special function that the theatre alone can 
perform? In two words, what is the purpose 
of the theatre? 

Piaycoer: In two words, the purpose of 
the theatre is theatrical art. 

Fitmcoer: Why don’t you say dramatic art? 


LAYGOER: Because I refuse to walk into 

the trap you have laid. All sorts of 
things are dramatic—murder trials and fire 
escapes and coincidences. And films, of 
course; we must not forget them. I don’t dis- 
pute that with your moving photographs you 
give some sort of dramatic performance on 
the screen. To millions of people it may be a 
very thrilling performance, which takes them 
out of themselves into a world of imagined 
reality. I say only that I happen to prefer 
theatrical performances by living actors, and I 
believe I can give good reasons for preferring 
them. To me the theatre is graphic and the 
film is photographic. To me stagecraft is 
like handicraft, and film production is like 
machine-work. To me acting is bound up 
necessarily with the response of a living 
audience which is present at the moment of 
artistic creation; and the miming of the film, 
by comparison, is something reported at sec- 
ond hand. To me words are _ themselves 
dramatic images cast upon the screen of the 
listener’s mind; and a wordless theatre is an 
imaginative Sahara. The film cannot escape 
from its photographic medium, any more than 
a painter can escape from brush and canvas. 
The more fantastic films become, the more 
we are conscious of the camera that made 


them. Intelligent people praise the “good 
photography” of the up-to-date film, and fo. 
get the rest. I believe the audience will always 
prefer original dramatic creation to dramatic 
photography; that is why I believe in the 
future of the theatre alone. 


Firmcorr: All this airy talk of Photog. 


raphy makes an interesting artistic theory, 
but I assure you it does not correspond with 
the facts of experience. The spectator of q 
film does not suppose himself to be looking 
at photographs—-nor does he suppose that the 
dramatic performance took place six months 
ago in a studio. The figures he sees moving o 
the screen are real people to his imagination 
--every bit as real as your fashionable actors 
hitching up their trousers and preparing to 
sit on a real couch in a real stage drawing 
room. He identifies himself with their life 
just as closely as the listener to a play— 
perhaps more closely, for the scientists will tell 
you the appeal to the eye is the most direct 
and absorbing. Tell him that he has only been 
looking at photographs, and he will laugh a 
you, for he has laughed and wept with them. 
Piaycoer: And still they are shadows. 


ILMGOER: “The best in this kind are 

but shadows”: I think that was said of the 
stage and not of the screen. The point is 
they are symbols of reality, like the actors in 
a play. And I can answer your praise of 
the theatre, word for word, by praise of the 
films. We want none of your outworn words, 
such as theatrical or even dramatic, to describe 
the art of the screen. We tell tales of a sort 
to our spectators, just as the theatre tells tales 


to its audience; but we have our own craft of | 


expression which is distinct from the craft 
of the stage. We are developing our own craft 
of authorship, too, which is more direct than 
the playwright’s craft, and, by the way, much 
more closely linked with the other crafts such 
as acting and production. There is no question 
of an all-important and_ all-powerful film 
dramatist, some gentleman with an epoch- 
making message to deliver, whose will is to 
be obeyed by all engaged in the performance. 
No; we leave those ancient relics of Ibsenism 
and Shawism to the theatre. To our mind they 
are quite out-of-date. If we have an affinity 
with the stage at all, it is with the stage of 
Shakespeare and Moliére, the players’ stage 
where poets serve the cause of art and are 
content with service. 

PLAaYGorR: You take my breath away. 

Fitmcorr: We believe in the player—ne 
only as personality, mark you, but as symbol 
—and we know that he must be the centre 
of the picture. We believe the imaginative 
possibilities of the screen to be wider than 
those of the stage, and we see no reason why 
the discoveries of science should not enlarge 
them more and more. We believe it is only 
a matter of time before all the field of subtle 
psychology claimed by the stage will be 
opened up to the film; much of it has been 
opened up already. We are not impressed by 

(Continued on page 84) 
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VANITY Fa | Al 


Americans Prefer Kurope 


Clorinda Discovers For Herself the Esoteric Amusements of Post Bellum Paris 


PART II 
EAN-CLAUDE L. of Paris (France) and 
Clorinda W. of Paris (Texas) have been 
at the Ritz for hardly two weeks when 
they receive a card from the Countess of 
Austerlitz. It is an invitation to dinner. Al- 
ways prompt, the young Frenchman enters 
his wife’s room just as she is putting the final 
touches to her own toilette. 

Jean-CLaupe: And your diadem? 

CLorinpa: Are you sure that I should wear 
one? I had just been thinking of having it 
made over into a bracelet. 

JeaN-CLaupE: In such homes as that of 
Madame d’Austerlitz, chérie, you must wear 
a diadem. 

Crorinpa: It will turn out the same as it 
did with my long dress the other day . . . 

Jean-Ciaupe: What long dress? ... 

Crorinpa: You have a short memory. Didn’t 
you ask me to have my dress lengthened, on 
Saturday, when I was to take tea with your 
mother’s old friend, Madame de Charleval? 
In order to please you, and not to seem out of 
place among a set of “toney” old ladies I 
wore a lace dress and a riding hat with a black 
hird of paradise—and didn’t I stumble into a 
dancing party? Rive gauche dansingue, ab- 
solutely. All the furniture sold, the old ser- 
vants replaced by hired valets, and everyone 
doing the black-bottom in the middle of the 
afternoon, yes, at the height of Lent. All these 
grandmothers had dresses above their knees, 
and boy friends, and glass flowers in their 
hair, and geranium-coloured rouge on their 
lips. The first person I met was a negro. 


EAN-CLAUDE: You exaggerate. It was a 
J pious exception. They were rehearsing the 
new dance which the Pope has prescribed for 
Christianity, to replace the Charleston. 

Crorinpa: Not that I am complaining. Noth- 
ing amuses me like these elderly French 
women who have gone wild. 

Jean-CLaupe (in irritation): It is America’s 
influence. 

CLorinpa: And all these beauty parlours, 
these flesh conservatories, are flourishing as 
vigorously in Paris now as in New York. 

Jean-Ciaupe: Alas! You are right. No one 
laughs any more, for fear of getting wrinkles. 
The cuisine has degenerated because all the 
cooks have gone into society. We are in an 
era of canned food. (The only chance one 
has of dining well is to get invitations from 
the cooks themselves.) But, thank God, there 
are still a few salons of the old style. M. de 
Bellac is a man of quality, for instance, you 
must admit that. 

Ciorinpa: Yes, indeed! 

Jean-CLaupE: Remember the dinner he 
gave us: signed furniture, authentic tapestries, 
family silver . . . 

CLorinpA: That dinner cost me more than 
50.000 francs. I bought a secondhand organ 
which I could not possibly have any use for. 
merely to oblige our host. As to the ancestral 
furniture, it had all been rented from Jacob- 
sohn; remember we found it the next day on 
the Rue de la Paix. 


By PAUL MORAND 


Jean-CLaupeE: Is Europe to blame if it is 
for sale, and if our best families are on the 
rocks? Perhaps the time will come when they 
will even sell the rocks. Meanwhile, let us be 
going. It is getting late. 


Clorinda and Jean-Claude arrive at the 
home of the Countess of Austerlitz. They 
are led into a magnificent Empire salon, gold 
and white, a lackey in formal livery on every 
step, autos parked in the court, Swiss halberd- 
iers. Jean-Claude, with a satisfied air, seems 
to be saying to his wife: “Wasn’t I right? 
Isn’t this the grande nobiesse of the time of 
the Empire?” Autographed photos of kings 
on the tables, all of them betraying by their 
expansive scrawl the childish vanity which 
sovereigns feel on signing their names. Furni- 
ture from the Tuileries and from Compiégne, 
ornamented with the golden bees of the 
Empire. Jean-Claude shakes hands with a 
few comrades of his own age, the son of the 
house among them, and speaks to them famil- 
iarly, but otherwise he does not appear to 
know many of those present. 


HEY go in to dinner. Clorinda asks the 

guest next to her where he intends spend- 
ing the summer vacation. “At Juan-les-Pins! 
Naturally. I have rented my place in Gascony, 
a frightful thirteenth-century barracks with 
more than thirty-five hundred acres, to some 
Italian farmers. I adore the French Riviera. 
And the sun baths, if they are taken in the 
right amount... For fifteen thousand dollars 
I bought a little rabbit hutch with a shower and 
a bed. I have a garden with three pines and 
a hundred thousand mosquitoes; it is exqui- 
site! And I have such charming neighbours at 
Juan-les-Pins. Freddie Douxmesnil, the son of 
Lord Dubbleday, has a place there, and keeps 
a tailoring establishment at Cannes and in the 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré. He himself embroid- 
ers delightfully. This lad on the left, 
Adhémar de Saint-Ysé, the little blond, is 
from there too.” 

“From where?” 

“Why, from Juan-les-Pins!” 

“Who is M. de Saint-Ysé?” asks Clorinda. 
She cannot see him very well, the smoke is so 
thick, for after the soup everyone has pulled 
out cigarettes. 

“He is the social representative of advanced 
art. A kind of intermediary between Mont- 
parnasse, the Rotonde and the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. He is the arbiter of all the 
Picassos and the most handsome of Marie 
Laurencin’s shepherd dogs. Héléne Perdriat 
and Foujita have no better impresario; the 
impresarios now being the ambassadors of 
art . . . He lives in an old mansion on the 
Rue de Chanaleilles, the ceilings decorated 
by Van Dongen.” 

The conversation lapses for a moment. M. 
de Saint-Ysé can be heard speaking in a 
high-pitched voice: 

“We modern artists simply can’t stand the 
pedal in music, the impressionistic daub 
in painting, and sentiment in art. Volume, 


surface, syncopated rhythm: things well eon. 
structed; above all, things well constructed? 

“He is an architect?” Clorinda asks. 

“No, but let a man’s life be turned topsy. 
turvy nowadays like the sets for a German 
movie, and he will forthwith begin talking of 
things being well constructed, as the jargo, 
a la mode would have it. Besides, Saint-Ysé js 
an architect to an extent: as he happened tp 
own some old abandoned hovels on the quais 
which no ene could rent even for warehouse, 
he had them repainted, called them ‘studiog, 
furnished them with black divans, and noy 
he rents them at handsome figures to young 
American girls who feel that they have g 
turn for sculpture and the pleasures of Europe, 
Europe is for Americans what the carnival of 
Venice was for Voltaire’s kings.” 

Beyond the flowers on the table, some young 
people, the son of the Duc d’Eze among then, 
are speaking of a soirée which they had at 
tended the previous evening. 

“What jewels! What tapestries! What 
livery!” 

“And what costumes! The daughters of the 
house were ravishing in pale rose. It seems 
that they would be considered very good 
marriages ... ” 

“Where was it?” Jean-Claude questions. 
“Who gave this soirée?” 

“Why, Rue de Grenelle, at the Soviet em. 
bassy. They showed Potemkin. The time is 
safely past when the Russians fed on spoiled 
meat. What marvelous caviar!” 

Jean-Claude is speechless with astonish- 
ment. He smiles, but can ill conceal his bad 
humour. 


ASSING from one revelation to another, 
Jean-Claude no longer risks his wife 
alone. Such and such a house in the Champs 
Elysées, which was once frequented by the 
best bourgeois society, has been closed and 
rented to a dressmaker; and she in turn does 
not sell dresses here, but automobiles and per- 
fumes; for just as one no longer finds the 
same people in the salons, so the shops of the 
day always seem to sell something else from 
what you would expect them to sell. Europ 
has undergone as big a revolution as Russit, 
though it shows less on the surface. In Russia 
one set of tenants has gone and another hus 
taken their place; in the rest of Europe ™ 
one has gone, but they are all living together 
and often the former masters have become the 
servants of the very people they employed 
before the war. 

Crorinpa: Didn’t you say that the widow 
of Alexander Dumas kept a haven of refugt 
for the last survivors of a passing era—a kin 
of Noah’s Ark where the French Academy 
could be found in all its meager integrity: 

Jean-CLaupE: Alas, ma chérie, I have beat 
told that the hostess has introduced opi 
smoking and the Academy has fled before # 
influx of gilded buddhas and this new at! 
widespread form of the yellow peril. 

Ciorinpa: And where does the Frent! 

(Continued on page 88) 
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KESSLERE 


LESLIE HOWARD 


Since the war, the American 
stage has been so much more 
interesting, adventurous and 
alive than the London stage 
that inevitably it has beckoned 
to the younger English players. 
Chief among these colonists is 
Leslie Howard whose visit has 
stretched out into six seasons 








MURAY 

BASIL RATHBONE 
This recruit from London, after an easy triumph 
in The Swan, experienced last season the anguish 
of being arrested for playing The Captive and the 
trying ordeal of acting the lean and hungry Cassius 
for the Players’ Club revival of Julius Caesar 


IRA HILL 


GT SR CEE 


GOLDBERG 


PHILIP MERIVALE 


He came to us in 1914 in the 
train of Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
and, finding himself always in 
demand, has settled here as a 
perpetual leading man, most 
recently when as the fatigued 
but responsive Hannibal, he 
lounged off with all the acting 
honours of The Road to Rome 
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A Gallery of British Actors Who Have Found Their Chief Success on the American Stage 


BASIL SIDNEY 
Accumulated by Romance during its long 
run in London, Mr. Sidney has taken of 
late to co-starring with Mary Ellis. His 
most notable American performance was 
the now celebrated Hamlet in mufti 


GEOFFREY KERR 
A fellow immigrant with Leslie Howard 
six years ago, Mr. Kerr (pronounced Car, 
please) spent last season giving his art 
to Fay Bainter and his heart to June 
Walker, whose troupe he eventually joined 


The Leading Men of England 
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Vulgarity 


VANITY FaAlp 


Defining Scientifically the Chasm in Taste Between the Aristocracy and the Servants’ Hall _ 


HEN men of science argue, they are 

\\, at pains, before they begin, to define 

the things about which they propose 
to argue. Consequently, scientific arguments 
are relatively brief and have some chance of 
being conclusive. This habit of defining terms 
before beginning to argue is still confined 
almost exclusively to scientific circles. Out- 
side them it seems to be considered unneces- 
sary. Moralists and aestheticians argue fero- 
ciously with one another about the good, the 
useful and the beautiful, without having taken 
the trouble to specify what they mean by 
such terms. Sometimes, by a stroke of luck, 
two of them may happen to be arguing about 
the same thing. More often, however, they 
find themselves talking at cross purposes— 
using the same words, but meaning different 
things by them. 

A good example of such argumentation at 
cross purposes is to be found in the Birth 
Control controversy. The supporters of Birth 
Control affirm that it is good for a country 
if its inhabitants keep down the size of their 
families. Their opponents affirm that it is 
good for a country to have fecund inhabi- 
tants. The word “good” occurs in both state- 
ments, but with different meanings. The good 
which the Birth Controllers are pursuing is 
the immediate material and hygienic good of 
the individual inhabitants of the country. The 
fewer the sharers, the greater each individual 
share; the less overcrowding, the less disease; 
it is obvious. The good pursued by their op- 
ponents is twofold. First, there is the good of 
the nation as a whole. In a world where wars 
still exist the country with the most men will 
have the best chance of military success; God 
is on the side of the big battalions. In the 
second place, there is the moral or spiritual, 
as opposed to the material, good of the indi- 
vidual. 


HE controversy continues at cross purposes, 

each side accusing the other of denying 
the Good and supporting Evil. Much ill feel- 
ing is generated and no conclusions are 
reached. The sensible and scientific thing to 
do would be to admit that the goods of the 
two parties were different goods and then to 
discuss which was the most important and 
how far they could be reconciled. Thus, it 
is obvious that reduction of population, lead- 
ing directly to increased individual prosper- 
ity and health, might also lead to military 
weakness and a national defeat, whose in- 
direct evil effects on each individual would 
outweigh the good effects directly produced 
by Birth Control. It is no less obvious that 
over-population might lead to evils worse than 
those that would be caused by military defeat. 
With regard to the moral problems, it might 
be true (it also might not be true) that con- 
traceptive practices lead to an increase in 
sensuality. Granted that it were true, the con- 
troversialists would have to discover whether 
this increase of sensuality was a moral evil 
outweighing the hygienic, material and (in- 
directly) moral goods resulting from Birth 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Control. Is it better to have a healthy pros- 
perous race with a pronounced taste for in- 
fertile sensuality, or an unhealthy, poverty- 
stricken race whose sensuality is slightly less, 
but always results in offspring? Put like this, 
the problem might be fruitfully discussed. At 
present, the opposing parties talk at cross pur- 
poses about different goods and call one an- 
other names—“reactionary” or “immoral”, 
according to taste and prejudice. 


OST controversies about questions of 

value are vitiated by similar defects. The 
opponents use the same words, but mean dif- 
ferent things—as when academicians and 
cubists argue about art, or pragmatists and 
Platonists discuss the truth. 

Like “good” and “immoral”, “beautiful” 
and “useful”, “vulgar” is a word that people 
often use, but seldom define. Those who find 
modern ljterature distasteful, who dislike con- 
temporary dancing, popular music and social 
habits, are constantly reproaching modern 
life with its vulgarity. Those who like modern 
life retort that it is not vulgar, and that any- 
one who says that it is vulgar thereby argues 
himself stupid, sentimental and old-fashioned. 
Having said which, neither side is any further 
advanced than when it started. Their argu- 
ment might go on indefinitely without ever 
reaching a conclusion; for though they are 
using the-same word, “vulgar”, they mean 
different things by it. For the average middle- 
aged or aged opponent of modernism, any 
discussion of sex more frank than that con- 
ventionally permitted in the Victorian age, 
any manners different from those current 
among the upper classes during the nineteenth 
century, any forms of art unlike nineteenth- 
century art forms, are vulgar. 

Granted the validity of these definitions, it 
is obvious that he is perfectly right in finding 
modern life in all its aspects supremely vul- 
gar. The lover of contemporary art and con- 
temporary social habits does not admit such 
definitions of vulgarity; when he uses the 
word, he means something quite different. 
Unfortunately, neither of the disputants ever 
takes the trouble to say what he really does 
mean before beginning the argument. Each 
uses the word “vulgar”, tacitly assuming that 
his own private definition of it is in some sort 
absolute and universally accepted. If both 
parties were to define explicitly the sense in 
which they were using the term, they would 
waste no time and energy on argument; they 
would perceive that what divided them was 
not a logically adjustable matter, but a dif- 
ference in psychological type, or in early up- 
bringing, or in mere age. And perceiving this, 
they would agree to differ. 

Etymologically, the word “vulgar” signifies 
“appertaining to the common people”. It is a 
term that has been used by aristocrats of all 
kinds to stigmatize the habits of those living 
outside the pale of their particular caste. Its 
significance has therefore varied widely in 
different parts of the world and at different 
periods, according to the social and intellec- 


tual habits of those who used the word, 4 
hundred years ago Victor Hugo was consid. 
ered extremely vulgar for having introduced 
the word “handkerchief” into a tragedy. Fo, 
our great-grandmothers, anything connected 
with the physiological aspects of sex was ¢. 
sentially vulgar. The relativity of most de. 
tailed judgments about vulgarity could be 
demonstrated by an almost endless series of 
such examples. 

We may ask whether it is possible to dis. 
cover, among these shifting judgments, a 
permanent scale of values, to discern behind 
all the relativities anything like an Absolute 
Vulgarity. I think it is. If we admit the exis. 
tence of a natural hierarchy among human 
beings (and even the best of democrats must 
confess that some human beings are naturally 
superior to others), then we must admit that 
there are habits of thought and _ behaviour 
characteristic of natural aristocrats and nat- 
ural commoners. Unanimity on such matters 
can never, of course, be complete; but it is 
remarkable how well, on the whole, most hu. 
man beings are agreed about the qualities 
which make for intellectual or moral superi- 
ority. It goes, of course, without saying that 
the boundaries of nature’s aristocracy are not 
co-extensive with those of the de facto aris. 
tocracies of birth or wealth existing at any 
given moment in any country. Plenty of dukes 
and millionaires are natural plebeians, while 
plenty of plebeians are natural dukes. Natural 
plebeians think, feel and behave with a wil- 
garity which, for all human purposes, is ab- 
solute. Education and environment may modi- 
fy to some extent the characteristic reactions 
of nature’s gentlemen and nature’s commoners. 
But education is not, as some humanitarian 
enthusiasts seem to imagine, omnipotent. One 
cannot, even by the most modern methods, 
make silk purses out of sow’s ears, nor sow’s 
ears out of silk purses. 


HERE are certain things which are most 

easily described in terms of what they are 
not. It is by studying the characteristics of 
nature’s aristocrats that we can best under. 
stand the vulgarity of nature’s commoners. 
What is not aristocratic is vulgar. For the sake 
of brevity and clarity I shall confine myself 
to the arts. For it is in art that the personality 
is most clearly and completely expressed; it 
is by their artistic preferences that people of 
different psychological types are most easily 
recognized. Moreover, it is precisely round the 
arts that the contemporary controversy about 
vulgarity most fiercely rages. 

All those members of nature’s aristocracy 
who’ have ever achieved anything of signif- 
cance, whether in art, in science, or in the 
affairs of practical life, have possessed great 
quantities of what is vaguely known as “nerv- 
ous energy” or “vitality”. True, one can be 
a natural aristocrat without having great 
vitality; but one cannot do aristocratic work. 


.Vitality is the motive power which drives the 


human engine. The quality of the work done 
(Continued on page 86) 
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THE MANY-SIDED ARTIST 
Above, Mr. Chaplin gives us 
a complementary versions of his 
friend, the Victorious Vagabond, 
H the Penguinlike Person, the di- 
\ minutive God of Silence wor- 
j j shiped by innumerable’ eyes 
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An authentic autograph of \J ~w 
the face that killed a mil- . 
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AIDS TO THE ARTIST $44 
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OME all ye devotees of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness! 
Behold the temporarily idle yet forever beloved Charlie Chaplin— 

not as others see him, but as he sees himself! The above drawings of 
Charlie by Mr. Chaplin constitute a symphony in five movements; first, 
the greatest of comedians comes to us; second, he goes from us; third, he 
smiles; fourth, he becomes a group of attributes and finally (in the cubist 
self-portrait) he neither appears nor disappears, but vividly and homogen- 











CUBISM 


By means of a few skilfully 
clowning planes (below, right) 
Charlot has succeeded in re- 
ducing himself to a totality 
of conflicting gestures, occult 
in unmitigated simplicity 


Self-Portraits by Charles Spencer Chaplin 


Specimens of the Film Actor’s Art Culled from the Albums of Private Collectors 


eously is. Looking closer, we discover that each movement symbolises 
a basic emotion; that each is an aspect of our own being; since, by a 
trickless trick which no one shall define, each liberates within us an 
imprisoned wish, a forgotten dream, a neglected self. Like the unreal 
Charlot of the screen (that fluent and sudden Shadow Doll who is to us 
so real) these actual Charlies of the pencil magically embody whatever 
is fundamental in our laughter, whatever is essential in our tears 
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“The Feast of The Dead” by Don Diego Rivera 


One of His Hundred and Sixty-eight Murals for the Mexican Secretariat of Education 


LE esnggtedhsct to most Northerners there has been in simultaneous progress in 
the troublous Federal State across the Rio Grande not only one, but two 
revolutions—an agrarian revolution in which the common people have striven 
for the soil, and an aesthetic revolution in which the native consciousness has 
struggled for artistic recognition. The acknowledged leader of the latter 
movement is Don Diego Rivera who reflects a mixture of European culture and 
sheer, savage primitivism. As the founder of the “Syndicate of Painters’ Sefior 
Rivera is the outstanding figure in Mexican art of to-day. He was born in la 


Ciudad de Guanajuato. At eleven years of age, the painter was studying at the 
Escuela Nacional de Bellas Artes, Mexico City. Passing through various artistic 
phases—neo-impressionism, Cézannism, cubism, and the rest—Sefior Rivera ul- 
timately became an exponent of that furiously nationalistic ‘““Mexicanism” which 
animates the group of which he is presently the moving spirit. It is safe to sa 
that nowhere on the continent is there a series of mural paintings so replete with 
ardent native feeling and vigorous plasticity of vision as these one hundred and 
sixty-eight panels by the guiding spirit of the present “Mexican Renaissance 
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EXPOSES is "iwrenestine be: VICE! 


In Which an Earnest Cassandra Warns of the Approach of Another National Menace 


can blame the tabloids. Myself, I have 
no connection with it whatsoever. All I 
am doing here is just mentioning it; and no- 
body need accuse me a few weeks hence of 
having been the first to foist this latest Parlor 
Game on a suffering public. I'll only deny it. 

Because I want to stop it. I want to nip 
it in the bud. Perhaps, if I warn people about 
itin time, we can all unite together as a nation 
and suppress this new sport of “Hokum Head- 
lines”, and I won't have to go to Europe to 
avoid it. I just came home from Europe last 
week when I heard that the “Ask Me Another” 
craze had died down a little; and it seems a 
darned shame to have to turn around and start 
right back again. 

Itry to warn people about it; and they only 
laugh at me. | go around and button-hole them 
in the street, 1 plead with them, I argue my- 
self black in the face; and still they refuse 
to listen to reason. And every day the awful 
flood is gathering; and some fine morning it 
is going to break on the startled public with a 
deafening roar, and everybody will be trying it 
out on everybody else, and all the magazines 
will take it up, and someone will publish a 
“Hokum Headlines Book”, and twenty satirists 
will burlesque it, and Professor Thorndyke 
will deny that the game has any educational 
advantages: and in the midst of it there I'll 
be on the high seas again. It’s coming. 

It’s coming, as sure as fate. As a nation we 
are Parlor-Game-mad. The craze has swept 
us like a gigantic sea. Last year’s fads still 
swamp the hinterlands in a wide, shallow 
back-wash; new crazes meantime march stead- 
ily from coast to coast in successive billows, 
toppling and spilling down upon the West in 
a foamy confusion as yet a new breaker 
combs out of New York and rushes hissing 
over Chicago to overtake the first. The most 
persistent levees crumble; one publishing 
house after another quits its foundations and 
races headlong with the yellow flood. Families 
put on their rubbers and take to the treetops 
in vain. The hard, sucked beach of our na- 
tional intelligence is littered with water-logged 
question-books, stubs of pencils, used cross- 
word puzzle sheets, old rubber erasers, soggy 
intelligence ratings, here and there an aban- 
doned dinner-guest buried upside down to his 
waist in the damp sand. 

It's coming. I saw it happen with Cross- 
Word Puzzles. Nobody listened to me then. 
They had seen them now and then in the 
Sunday papers, to be sure; but they thought 
nothing of it at the time. They solved them 
occasionally in the New York World. The 
first Cross-Word Puzzle Book struck every- 
body merely as a harmless way to pass half an 
hour in the train. God help them, they even 
bought a copy. And some have not recovered yet. 

“Ask Me Another” broke upon the public 
before we had fairly gotten onto our feet 
again, and swept us head over heels in its 

iling flood. One moment we were a nation 
of amiable and contented citizens, going to 
and from our work with peace in our hearts; 


T': tabloid newspapers started it. You 


By COREY FORD 


the next, we had become a race of mental 
inquisitors, exposing each other’s intelligence 
quotas with the same diabolic glee we used to 
have in finding out their income taxes, break- 
ing up a happy dinner-party to discover what 
type of internal combustion motor is made to 
burn heavy oils, or levelling our prying fore- 
finger into a contented fireside to inquire 
who assumed leadership of the Mormon 
Church after the death of Joseph Smith in 
1844, or what is a therm? 

Milder combers continue to swamp us in 
its wake. Missing Title Contests, Alibi Con- 





CAN YOU SOLVE THESE HOKUM 
HEADLINES? 


A Sample Questionnaire of Our Newest 
National Sport 


Here is a sample Hokum Headline, similar 
to the headlines presented daily by our 
tabloid newspapers. Given the familiar 
words “GARTER” and “LOVER”, what 


can you evolve? 


The winning solution below was reached 
by an eminent ecclesiast, the New York 
Journal’s star contributor, in one minute 
and thirty-six seconds: 


GARTER pint “x: L OVER 


Another Hokum Headline, solved by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler in one minute flat; 
also by Miss Aimée MacPherson in one 
minute and ten seconds and by Mr. Gene 
Tunney, with help, in two minutes, six 
seconds: 


BEATS WW ekecvtn ny WIFE! 


This one, by a well-known editor, was pro- 
duced in just forty-nine seconds: 


BOSTON iitvwarp’ Nove. »P ORGY 


So far the following Hokum Headlines have 
not been solved: 


STRANGERS 02. ci.chek: HUSBAND 
CUR ere cage WHIPPED 
CTL Cee ee ence oe eae ... SEAIN 
INARI Dae. ce cereetertareecdiness REVEL 


Perhaps YOU will be the lucky winner! 











tests, Lucky Number Contests roll in upon us 
in dizzy succession. “Who Is This?” teases us 
each morning in the World. Numerology still 
has its day. Every so often they trisect our 
better Presidents and reassemble them in lurid 
combinations for us to unscramble, and fran- 
tically we remove Lincoln’s chin from Mc- 
Kinley’s nose in order to find John Quincy 
Adams. And on the heels of them all, rearing 
its white crest higher than all the rest, “Hokum 
Headlines” looms gradual and insidious. And, 
with my fingers in the dyke, I am trying to 
warn the public in time. 

Someone sitting opposite you in the subway, 
for example, is holding a copy of the Graphic 


spread open in front of her; and your wander-. 
ing eye catches the screaming headline: 
“COOLIDGE DEAD!” You start to your feet, 
just as the lady folds the paper inside out and 
shuts any further developments from your 
gaze. My gosh, though, that’s awful! Why, 
that’s a national calamity! Coolidge dead! 
They should be calling extras by now. You 
jump off the car at the next station, grab a 
Graphic from the news-stand, and stare horror- 
stricken at the headline again. 

And as you stare at it more closely, you 
make out for the first time some little words 
you hadn’t seen before, jammed in fine type 
between the two big black screamers. “COOL- 
IDGE” is there. sure enough; and then, very 
tiny indeed: (Ohoe wit and, very big again: 
“DEAD!” And you stuff the paper quietly 
into a Refuse Can, and wait twenty minutes 
for another express. And you think things. 

Hello, what’s all this? “LINDBERGH 
WED!” Well, you knew that kid would 
fall for Paris. You stare over your neighbor’s 
shoulder and examine the headline more 


closely: 
COMPETENT 


LINDBERGH fanis tuicut suo WED! 

You don’t know it; but from that time on 
you are a marked man. The thing has gotten 
into your blood. Perhaps you figure out one 
or two of your own on the back of an envelope, 
just to show to the boys in the office. You try 
them on the family that night. In a day or two 
you have become a fan. You compose them in 
the bath, at the breakfast table, on the temnis- 
courts. You spread the germs wherever’ you 
go. You are obsessed. You can no longer 
enjoy a mild art criticism in the Times, with- 
out writing your own Hokum Headline: 

RUINS 25,0 BES. SBSEE'SS MODEL 

Nor are you satisfied to keep it to yourself. 
You corner a group after a dinner-party, just 
at the moment when each guest sinks into a 
deep chair feeling personally as though he 
had swallowed a damp wash-rag and would 
like nothing better than to be allowed to sleep 
for five or ten minutes; and with a maniac 
grin you present them with any two words: 
“Naked” and “Revel”, “Girl” and “Whipped”, 
“Secrets” and “Sex”. Then you take out a 
stop-watch and time them; and the first per- 
son to evolve a Hokum Headline can get his 
hat and go home. And they'll work like bees! 

The prize-winning Hokum Headline of the 
above list was completed in the record time 
of thirty-two seconds: 

SECRETS tiv 2055 #808 SEX 

And if the thing ever reaches the point of a 
national craze (and the tabloids are whipping 
it to a white flame daily) there is just one 
other masterpiece you can expect to find al- 
most any day now: 
BREAKS 325K ck 8R¥ WINDOW 
Corey Ford Jumps from Woolworth Tower ; 


Blames Hokum Headlines in Dying Gasp 
And there won’t be any hokum about that. 








VANITY FAIR 


A Note on Story Tellers 


Why All Writers Should Maintain a Strictly Amateur Attitude Toward Their Literary Work 


HEY happen everywhere. The best story 
if tellers are often uneducated men. The 

stories of a man like Lincoln, when re- 
told or put into print, are often pretty bad. 
The man’s great reputation must have been 
founded on something more substantial than 
the occasional flashes of wit that remain in the 
tales repeated. 

Men in the country who lead simple lives, 
who do not see newspaper funny strips, or 
read humorous books, often tell me tales that 
are infinitely better than anything I see in 
print. 

There is an old country builder, all his life 
a mountain man, who has, during the last 
year, told me four stories I have been trying 
ever since to get into words. 

I want words that will convey just the flavor 
of his telling. I haven’t found them yet. 

One of the stories I watched grow. He and 
I stood in the road and there were two neigh- 
hor men on horseback. It was, I fancy, just the 
Abraham Lincoln sort of story telling. 

It went well but he wasn’t satisfied. I could 
see that. 

Several days later I gave him another 
chance. Again four or five people were stand- 
ing about. I laid the groundwork for the 
story—led up to it, that is to say, and made 
a faltering attempt to begin telling it myself. 
That was for bait. 

I stopped. I could see his eyes shining, his 
lips moving. “You tell it. It’s your story,” I 
said. 





ELL, he did tell it, that time. He had been 

at work on it. All real story tellers are 
alike. The old man had been thinking of the 
attempt in the road. Nights, after he had 
gone to bed or when walking in country roads 
alone, he had been practising. He had left a 
bit out here, added something there. His 
vocabulary was meager. It is amazing how 
little vocabulary has to do with story telling. 
One word can be made to serve many pur- 
poses. It must be fitted just so into the whole. 
The whole thing must have a design, form. 

The old man told his story the second time 
magnificently. 

All writers, I am sure, have an experience I 
am constantly having. There are certain 
people that feed me. 

They appear at the most unexpected times 
and places. 

There was a man, an Irishman, used to work 
at a desk near my own when I was a copy 
writer in an advertising agency. God only 
knows how many stories I got from that man. 
He had the trick. What he did was to put his 
finger on the essential spot. I grew so ashamed 
after a time, having fed upon so much, that I 
told him about it. “You should write the 
stories yourself,” I told him. He tried. How 
he came out I don’t know. 

Not so well, I fancy. 

He had read too much, had too much respect 
for stories in books. 

Many good story tellers, when they take 
their pen in hand, become quite impossible. 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


What a writer has to learn, first of all, is not 
to have too much respect for the printed word 
just because it is the printed word. Such con- 
tempt is a very difficult thing to learn. Some 
people never learn it. You are a writer or you 
‘aren't. 

A novel—a story. 

Who cares for a novel because it is a novel? 

Form is something to talk about. It isn’t at 
all what critics, who write so much of “form”, 
think it is. People who write about writing are 
very fond of playing with the word. 

It is as intangible a thing as love. Did any- 
one ever succeed in telling you what love was? 

There is a certain advantage to be gained by 
what is called amateurishness. God knows, I, 
a story teller, do not care much about associ- 
ations with writers. When a writer has begun 
to succeed a little he becomes a professional. 
The fun is out of the game. Such a man is too 
niggardly. He is always thinking of using all 
the material he can get his hands on. I have 
had professionals tell me a story quite openly 
and well. Such a man has, for the moment, 
forgotten himself. He has let go. 


HEN he remembers. I am another profes- 

sional—or he thinks I am. I may be. God 
knows I hope not. Most of the praying I do 
is an appeal to God to help me escape 
professionalism. I have had such a man, after 
telling a story well, say to me, “Look here. 
That’s mine. You can’t have it.” 

The idea back of the remark made me a 
little ill. 

If, just now, American writing is on the 
whole better than English writing, and I think 
it is, it is because it is more amateurish, more 
free, less professional. 

What a writer wants is an escape from talk 
of writing. Thinking of it is all right. 

Well, a man should think of writing. He 
should think of his story. He should hunt it 
day and night until he gets it, the soul, the 
very meat of his story. 

Talking with other writers very likely only 
throws a man off. He gets on the subject of 
style. If you want to create a new method of 
writing prose, that’s all right too, but it has 
nothing to do with the story itself. 

What is the matter with James Joyce? None 
of the critics put their fingers on the spot 
when his Ulysses appeared. The man is scien- 
tific, an experimenter. When he tries to tell 
a story he is a poor story teller, God knows. 

On the whole I find myself better off asso- 
ciating with farmers, working men, business 
men, painters,—anyone except other writers. 
I can get what they have to say in their books. 

And what stories I occasionally get from 
people, how beautifully told. People who lead 
rather isolated lives, like farmers, do it best. 
Perhaps they have more time to brood. 


I remember a story I got last summer. It 
was told me by a man met on the road. 

We were both on horseback and_ had 
stopped to gossip. 


How he came to tell the story I can’t re. 
member. I wish I could tell it as he did. The 
story, his telling of it, lit up my whole day, 

He was a man of about thirty, a farm hand. 
His name was Felix. 

He had been in the war. He went in as q 
private and after he had joined was trans. 
ferred as he said out of the National Army 
into the Regular Army. What that means 
I don’t know. 

Anyway there he was, a countryman, a 
rather heavy, slow-speaking man thrown inty 
a regiment where practically all the others 
wére city men. 

When they had got overseas they were 
stationed somewhere in the south of France 
It was near the Italian border. 

There was in the regiment an_ Italian. 
American from New York. He had been in 
America for nineteen years, had come here 
as a boy with an older brother, and then he 
found himself with the American army near 
the Italian border, within some thirty-five 
miles of where his father lived. 

He asked for a furlough, to pay a visit 
home, and they wouldn’t give it to him. 

There had been some kind of a general 
order. Felix, the farm hand who told me this 
story, said that in his opinion the head men of 
the army must have spent most of their time 
issuing general orders. There were so many of 
them. 

The Italian-American when they told him 
he couldn’t go for a visit home simply ran 
amuck. 

“Tll go anyway”, he said. “I warn you. If 
you want to keep me here you'd better lock me 


up.” 

What they decided to do was to let the man 
go for the visit home but to have an Americaa- 
born soldier go with him. 

They chose Felix. 


HERE was where Felix’ best story telling 

came in. He described the walk over the 
Italian hills with the Italian-American. After 
they got outside the American lines the man 
spoke hardly a word of English and Felix had 
no Italian. 

It did not matter. The American farm hand 
—he was from the hills of Virginia—got it all. 

He felt the growing joy of the man, the 
feeling for his own hills. He said the man 
kept jumping and shouting in the road. He 
would walk for a mile singing at the top of his 
lungs. 

They came to the house where the father 
lived. It was a little stone house in a valley. 
There was a hillside road leading down and 
in the road the man kept meeting people. 
They did not know him but he rushed at them 
shouting. He hugged and kissed men, women 
and children. You are to bear in mind he wa: 
dressed in the uniform of the American army. 
Felix said the people did not know the man 
but felt his joy. Felix felt it too. 

It was enough for every one. 

At the door of the little 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Second Generation—Dolores 


The Daughter of Mr. Costello Continues 


HEN Maurice Costello was known as “the handsomest man on the screen” 

in what the historians of the films are pleased to call “the old Biograph 
days”, his small daughter Dolores, then age two or thereabouts, played occasional 
bits in pictures. But she forsook the opportunity of growing up in the films thus 
provided, and began her official career as a model for James Montgomery Flagg. 
Later Miss Costello went on the Stage in a modest way in one of the first 
editions of Master White’s Scandals. This did not exactly pave the way for 
a dramatic career but her comely appearance made many think that she ought 
to go back to the films—and so she was persuaded. Her first picture was The 





the Traditions of the Screen’s First Acting Family 
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STEICHEN——AT HOLLYWOOD 


Costello 


Sea Beast with John Barrymore and the great beauty she disclosed quickly wo 
the plaudits of the multitude. Recently she has cut loose from Mr. Barrymore 
and other leading men to become a star in her own right. Progressing from the 
merely decorative réle in The Sea Beast—the film version of what was once Herma 
Melville’s Moby Dick—to embody Manon Lescaut in When a Man Loves, sht 
demonstrated—in the face of somewhat heavier demands—that she not only pos 
sessed beauty, but that she had other and more necessary makings of # 
attress. Miss Costello’s position in motion pictures is unique in that she 
is the first of the children of a film favourite to achieve a separate prominentt 
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Understanding Hollywood 


A Celebrated Novelist Discovers That the Film Capital Is Not as Fantastic as Its History 


wood I have tried to present a few of the 

salient impressions that a brief first visit 
to this remarkable locality made on a friendly 
foreign mind. In a hasty survey of what I 
have written I find that I have omitted many 
details because they did not serve to illustrate 
my gay thesis. Possibly, however, they possess 
some peculiar interest of their own and in 
addition may throw at least an oblique light 
on the life of this extraordinary community. 

There is, for example, the matter of over- 
coats. 1 can’t recall how many times I was 
adjured to carry an overcoat, no matter where 
| was going, or what the time of day. My 
brother in Chicago gave me my first advice in 
this matter. Every one—or nearly every one 
—I saw at Hollywood repeated it daily. “It is 
always chilly in the shade, and you will catch 
cold if you don’t,” was the reason given. For 
the honour of Hollywood let me state that I 
frequently went out without a coat, even at 
night, and that I never caught a cold there. 
Moreover no one I encountered in Hollywood 
suffered from a cold. 

I have said that there is no weather in 
Southern California, but when it rains it rains. 
The water pours down from the mountains 
and the lower streets are converted into angry 
roaring rivers. Soon after the sun comes out, 
however, the floods entirely disappear. I 
should also, certainly, make some mention 
of the earthquakes. Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
lie along the line of seismic disturbances. I 
believe as yet, however, that this locality has 
never been rocked so thoroughly as Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco. Nevertheless 
there are frequent, though minor, shocks. 
During my sojourn there, there were, I was 
informed, three distinct quakes in a single 
day, the most serious lasting about three 
minutes. I was completely unaware of this, 
but it was explained to me that if one is 
walking or driving during the convulsion, he 
feels nothing. 


[ THIS series of papers devoted to Holly- 


HAVE not yet recounted how Douglas 

Fairbanks, at luncheon, buoyant, boyish, 
described to me his faith in the future movie 
which, according to his prophecy, will sweep 
across the expanse of a broad cyclorama and 
will be linked in some plausible manner 
with music and spoken words. Fairbanks 
is still interested, and still marvelously 
successful, in projecting the spirit of youth 
on the screen. You get the picture of this 
eternal harlequin when you watch him flick 
a cigarette from his son’s lips with the crack 
ofa long black lash, or when he urges you 
to be seated and surprises you with an electric 
shock—I think every chair in his dressing- 
toom must be connected with a battery. There 
s another picture I preserve of Douglas Fair- 
banks, the uxorious, who at formal dinners 
invariably sits next to his wife, who dances 
only with Mary Pickford—it is reported that 
she refused to dance with a member of the 
toyal family in London for this reason, and 
tis rumored that she doubles with his lead- 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


ing woman, in costume, with her back to the 
camera, whenever the script calls for a love 
scene. It will be remembered that there are 
comparatively few love scenes in a Fairbanks 
screen drama. There is further a memory of 
the exclusiveness maintained by this couple: 
except when they are travelling they are for 
the most part invisible to the colony or to any- 
body else, save at their own home in Beverly 
Hills or at the United Artists lot. 

I have not touched upon the literary group, 
Stephen French Whitman, whose novel, 
Predestined, is, | believe, as important a mile- 
stone in the history of American realistic 
fiction as Frank Norris’s Vandover and the 
Brute and Theodore Dreiser’s Sister Carrie, 
or Paul Jordon Smith with his fine collection 
of first editions housed in his spacious library. 
There should certainly be a word for the 
Hollywood Bookstore where one may sit com- 
fortably ensconced before a fire in a charming 
room while O. B. Stade or Patricia Hunt con- 
sult your taste and bring you volumes to 
examine at your leisure. Another interesting 
bookshop on Hollywood Boulevard is that 
over which the decorative Unity Pegues pre- 
sides. 


I DID not meet Jack Dempsey and his wife, 
Estelle Taylor, and Will Rogers, Mayor of 
Beverly Hills, was out of town while I was 
there. The polo players, Tom Hitchcock and 
the others, were extremely important to the 
scene, social and sporting, and I recall King 
Vidor reviewing an afternoon of tennis with 
William T. Tilden, II, who won consistently, 
in spite of all the handicaps he offered his 
opponent. [ gazed with some astonishment at 
the renaissance villa, not unlike, in size and 
form, the palace at Versailles, which is the 
present abode of Buster Keaton, and I was not 
impervious to the wonder of Mr. Doheny’s 
estate or to the glory of the posterlike cheques 
of Gilda Gray. It was with actual awe that 
I watched the demolishment of rose trellises 
because oil had been discovered in somebody’s 
garden. I have not described the colony play- 
ing tennis or bathing outdoors at night, the 
court or pool brightly illuminated by elec- 
tricity. I have not explained that it is as 
difficult to locate a star on a lot on which she 
is known to be working as it would be to 
find Dorothy Arnold. With the aid of count- 
less officials, script writers, stars, and camera 
men, I vainly sought Lois Moran for an entire 
afternoon on the Famous Players-Lasky lot. 
In this connection I might state that Miss Mae 
Gelber, Cedric Gibbons’ secretary at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, was almost miraculously 
successful in locating players or directors for 
me. It would be a delight to describe one of 
the celebrated parties given at Flintridge by 
Betty Compson and Jim Cruze, but to do this 
subject justice would require at least two 
complete numbers of Vanity Fair. 

I might dwell for a paragraph or two on 
the shooting of the great earthquake scene 
in The King of Kings which I witnessed from 
the high platform on which Cecil de Mille 


walked about in a green velvet overcoat and 
highly polished riding boots, talking softly 
into a telephone while his orders were re- 
peated in stentorian tones from megaphones 
installed on every visible rafter, so that elec- 
tricians, actors, carpenters, camera men, and 
extra people might hear his bidding and 
obey it. 

Eddie Mayer and I, at Pepe Schildkraut’s 
invitation, arrived at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Preparations for the scene went on after 
that for three hours and a haif until, with 
cameras cranking at every possible angle, a 
great mountain path, shadowed by towering 
rocks studded with palm trees, was animated 


‘by an agonized mass of human beings rushing 


about distractedly while the wind blew up a 
fierce sand storm and the lightning flashed 
even above the blinding glare of Kleig lights. 
Then the earth parted and the mob was pre- 
cipitated into the void, dropping, I was told, 
thirty feet into a net below, a few grasping 
at ledges or roots and desperately trying to 
climb back, while tons of sand and rocks 
poured down from above. The scene was so 
vast and carried through with such an amaz- 
ing spirit that it was a little like watching, 
at a safe distance, the actual event, a feeling 
accentuated by the presence of doctors and 
trained nurses requisitioned on the chance 
that there might be casualities. 


HAVE not yet described Roy Pomeroy’s 

wonder workroom at the Famous Players- 
Lasky lot where this slender blond magician 
creates scenes in miniature which, when ex- 
posed on the screen, cannot be detected from 
the scenes that are taken in actual size sets. 
After I had been instructed in some of 
Pomeroy’s incredible lore and had learned 
that the launching of Old Ironsides in the 
film of that title had been photographed in 
miniature, I was quite ready to believe any- 
thing. : 

I have not yet described the Legion Cabaret 
where the mulatto Martha Ritchie sings and 
dances with such grace and aloof abandon 
and where the darker Solly Harper and 
Corinne Jackson perform their amazing ver- 
sion of the Black Bottom—would that some 
enterprising entrepreneur would import this 
trio to Manhattan—or the Cotton Club in 
Culver City where the swanky Carolynne 
Snowden holds services. The Los Angeles law 
permits dancing until one o’clock only, but 
outside the city limits this code is interpreted 
more freely. 

I was disappointed not to see Mabel Nor- 
mand who had invited me to dinner with 
Dolores Costello, Vilma Banky, and Paul 
Bern, but who telephoned a few hours be- 
fore the appointed time to explain that Vilma 
Banky had been sent to Vancouver to make 
a personal appearance, that Dolores Costello 
had been called to the studio for retakes, that 
Paul Bern had been summoned to a consulta- 
tion with Irving Thalberg, and that con- 
sequently the dinner would be postponed. The 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Anonymous Letter 


Showing the Strange Case of a Jealous Husband Who Discovers Less and More Than He Expected 


from characters cut out of a newspaper, 

and informing the betrayed husband of his 
misfortune. To Gaston Bréau it disclosed the 
fact that in the evenings during his absence a 
man was stealing into his home. 

Energetic, resolute, and violent—Bréau 
faced the accusation squarely. As a matter of 
fact, he was often away. A keen sportsman, 
he entered horses in the provincial races and 
he would frequently go out of town for these 
events, taking with him no other companion 
than his chauffeur. 

Of course, the self-conceit of husbands is 
proverbial. He did not wish to be absurd, yet 
he would have sworn that his wife was happy. 
He loved her, and he felt sure that he was 
loved in return. They had been married now 
for five years. They ‘were rich and well 
matched; and their way of living was carefree 
and pleasant, the most enviable sort of ex- 
istence. Obviously this letter was a lie. 

Even from the material point of view, the 
accusation was untenable. Their little Neuilly 
home was too well guarded. Numerous ser- 
vants slept on the upper floor, and the chauf- 
feur’s wife was installed as concierge in a 
little pavilion which overlooked the gate. 

But Gaston Bréau was not the man to sub- 
mit to the peison of suspicion: he refused to 
remain in doubt. He wanted to learn the exact 
truth. But by what means? It stood to reason 
that he could not show the letter to his wife. 
If she were innocent, it would distress her; 
if guilty, it would put her on her guard. No. 
The classic denunciation deserved the classic 
sequel: he would announce an absence of 
three days, and he would return the same eve- 
ning. 

Accordingly, he left in his auto one morn- 
ing for Vichy, where one of his horses was to 
race the following day. But at Bourges in the 
afternoon he pretended to receive a letter in 
the mail, and said to his chauffeur: 

“My horse is not running; we may as well 
return.” 


[: was the usual letter, pieced together 


HE mechanic was well trained, very cor- 
rect and very cold. While he was undoubt- 
edly delighted at this unexpected return, being 
very much in love with his young wife, his 
manner did not betray his satisfaction in the 
least. But the rapid pace of the car was evi- 
dence of the driver’s elation and impatience. 
Gaston Bréau was equally impatient, but 
his excitement was painful. He was tossed 
back and forth between staunch faith in his 
wife and a conviction that she was guilty, im- 
agining wild scenes of vengeance at those 
moments when his feelings of suspicion were 
uppermost. Oh! he would do what ought to be 
done. . . . The deceived husband is grotesque 
or tragic. There was no doubt as to what was 
demanded of him. Furthermore, the law itself 
was on his side. It would pardon him for a 
possible murder. . . . And at each turn of the 
road, Bréau felt his anguish and his jealousy 
growing stronger within him. 
Tt was ten o’clock when the car pulled up 


By MICHEL CORDAY 


quietly before the house. Without waiting, 
Bréau opened the little door which was fitted 
into the gate, crossed the court with muffled 
footsteps, and climbed the steps in shadow. 
Then, guided by a ray of light at the head of 
the stairs, he entered their bedroom. In the 
subdued glow of the lamp his wife lay quietly 
in bed reading a novel, one elbow on the 
pillow and her head resting on her hand... . 

Ah! the sudden exquisite relaxation, the 
mute explosion of tenderness and remorse. 
Bréau allowed the revolver, which he had been 
gripping tightly, to slip to the bottom of his 
coat pocket. And he tried to atone for his un- 
worthy suspicions by an outburst of attentive- 
ness and gallantry. 





A BIBULOUS QUESTIONNAIRE 
By Cuartes G. SHaw 


1. What were the two best known cock- 
tails made from Rye whiskey? 

2. How did a Cooperstown differ from a 
Dry Martini? 

3. What were the ingredients of a Coffee 
Cocktail? 

4. What was the base of a Jack Rose? 

5. What cocktail was made without ice 
or shaking? 

6. What was the favourite cocktail of 

Nassau in the Bahama Islands? 
7. What was the difference between a 
Silver Fizz and a Diamond Fizz? 

8. What cocktail contained white mint 
and brandy? 

9. What was the most famous of the 
“cream” cocktails? 

10. What was the favourite cocktail of the 
Holland House? 

11. What ingredient made the New Orleans 
Fizz differ from all other fizzes? 

12. What was the famous cocktail of New 
Orleans? 

13. What was the famous San Francisco 
cocktail, and what vegetable matter did 
it contain? 

14. What was 
Havana? 

15. What well known cocktail contains 
cointreau ? 

16. What were America’s best 
champagnes? 

17. What was the beverage known as Velvet ? 

18. According to connoisseurs, what was the 
best beer made in America? 

19. What was the Half-and-Half? 

20. What famous drink was made of beer 
and ginger ale? 

(Answers Will Be Found on Page 92) 
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First he explained his presence—the letter 
at Bourges, the change of plans, his impatient 
return, the joy of his surprise. He had not 
even taken time for dinner. Just a sandwich at 
Orléans. But he would have supper here, on 
one corner of the table, under the lamp. A 
real lovers’ feast, since she would keep him 
company! She would not refuse a thimbleful 
of champagne and a little cake. Oh, no need 
of ringing: he would see to everything himself. 
Jt would be much more amusing. 


He fairly glided down the stairs, he de. 
scended them so lightly. What well-being, 
what expansiveness, after this stupid alarm, 
To think that five minutes before, on thes 
very stairs, he had been choking with gy. 
picion and jealousy. Had he not been ridicy. 
lous, with his thirst for vengeance and blood! 

Suddenly he heard piercing cries from oy. 
side the house, mingled with deep roars of fury, 
Bréau opened the door leading to the steps, 

“What is the matter?” 

The headlights of the auto flooded the ep. 
trance pavilion with their glare. The chauf. 
feur’s wife was standing there in the doorway, 
summarily clad, suppliant, and in despair—an4 
she seemed to be defending herself against the 
menacing gestures of her husband. But as soon 
as she caught sight of her master, she rushed 
towardshimand putherself under his protection; 

“Monsieur, monsieur—he wants to kill me!” 

Indeed, the chauffeur was brandishing the 
revolver which he always carried on his nightly 
rounds. 

“What is the matter?” Bréau repeated. 


RUMBLING angrily, the man explained, 

At first no one would let him in. He had 
heard the sound of voices through the shutters. 
His wife was not alone. And now, parbleu! 
the culprit had had time to escapé by a win- 
dow. A ground floor! But he had hold of the 
guilty woman, and he would not let her get 
away from him. He would take the law into 
his own hands. . . . 

Thus, in planning to surprise his wife, 
Bréau had compelled the chauffeur to surprise 
his own. The anonymous letter had not lied 
completely. A man really was stealing into 
his house in the evenings when he was absent. 
But he had never gone beyond the entrance 
pavilion. 

Despite the extreme gravity of the moment, 
Gaston Bréau could not help enjoying the 
irony of the situation. But he was very quickly 
brought back to the drama in front of him. 
The chauffeur’s savage threats disturbed him. 
As a matter of fact, he found them uncalled- 
for, and a bit excessive. He personally was 
so pervaded with good cheer that he wanted 
to see everyone around him happy. He was 
offended at this display of fury. He deplored 
the convulsive antics of the jealous husband 
who was brandishing a revolver. From his 
own serene heights, he found the problems of 
others quite trivial; they seemed to be dwarfed 
into unimportance. And out of the goodness of 
his heart he interposed: 

“Listen to me, my friend. We must be more 
indulgent. Everybody has his weaknesses 
There, calm yourself. To begin with, you ate 
not sure as to just what did happen. And then 
after all, mercy for every sin. We do mt 
have the right to decide whether a perso 
shall live or die; we cannot set ourselves up 
judges. Come now, give me the weap. 
Splendid. And promise me that you will 
listen to reason, with a good lot of forgiveness 
to boot. Great heavens, that sort of thing cat 
happen to anyone!” 
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CLARA BOW 


A recruit to the films from the 
ranks of a beauty contest, the scin- 
tillating and exceedingly adroit 
Clara Bow has become, in short 
time, the most popular impersona- 
tor of the contemporary flapper 
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RUTH HARRIET LOUISE 
JOAN CRAWFORD 

Emerging from a New York 
night club, where she used to 
give the Butter-and-eggs an eye- 
full, Lucille La Sueur, under the 
name of Joan Crawford, entered 
the films barely two years ago 


JOSEPHINE DUNN 


A chorus girl in Good Morn- 
ing Dearie, Josephine Dunn 
entered pictures via the now 
disbanded Paramount School, 
once dedicated to giving les- 
sons in acting for the films 


New Faces in the 
A Group of Young Players Who Are Making a Place For Themselves in the Current Films 








JANET GAYNOR 
An actress who is now the toast 
of her profession, Janet Gaynor 
became famous over-night by her 
fine performance in Seventh Heaven, 
after a term in the army of extras 
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FAY WRAY 


Having made her initial splurge in 
slap-stick comedies, Fay Wray 
threatened to remain in them until 
Erich von Stroheim selected her 
for a serious role in The Wedding 
March and made an actress of her 
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SALLY O’NEIL 


When he was seeking an Irish 
girl for an Irish réle, Marshall 
Neilan’s eye fell upon Sally 
O’Neil. Since then she has be- 
come the likeliest young come- 
dienne of the facetious films 
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Personal Liberty and Prohibition 


A Famous “Dry” eader States the Case for the Forces of Sobriety and Temperance 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 

General Counsel for the Anti-Saloon League, for- 
mulates in this article the convictions that have in- 
spired him in his embattled crusade against intoxi- 
cating liquors. He may be considered the accredited 
spokesman for the type of intellectual morality ex- 
actly opposed to that voiced by Clarence Darrow in 
his article, Tyranny and the Volstead Act, in the 
March issue of Vanity Fair. Holding to its policy 
of strict non-partisanship, Vanity Fair wishes to 
have represented in its pages Mr. Wheeler’s, as well 
as Mr. Darrow’s, point of view. This article is in no 
sense offered as a rebuttal of Mr. Darrow’s article; 
it is, rather, a companion-document, the two com- 
prising a total picture of the Prohibition controversy. 
The first rule of debate should be: “Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee”. The opponents of Pro- 
hibition too often annihilate a dummy that they 
have created for themselves. The articulated philos- 
ophy of opinion, calmly and reasonably stated, by 
which the Prohibitionist justifies himself, is curiously 
little known. Here at last is a book-chapter-and- 
verse pronunciamento of the Prohibitionist’s credo. 
It should be interesting as offering the opposition a 
more complete understanding of the precise nature 
of the mental processes with which it has to deal. 


BELIEVE in personal liberty. I am fight- 
I ing now for personal liberty, as I conceive 

it, and have been fighting for it all my ma- 
ture waking life. That is one of the reasons 
why I am a prohibitionist. I count the Eight- 
eenth Amendment as a personal liberty docu- 
ment, a later Declaration of Independence 
and a modern Bill of Rights. 

“Booze” was the greatest invader of all sorts 
of liberty ever known. A man might let it 
alone but it would not let any man alone. We 
voted it out of our ward by tremendous ma- 
jorities but it found its furtive way in, never- 
theless. We voted it out of our city but the 
wet flood outside washed over our city wall. 
We voted it out of the county and the state 
with the same result. So long as there were 
wet reservoirs within the nation, liquor would 
not let any community alone. There was no 
personal liberty of any sort that it would 
respect. 

I demand personal liberty to live in a com- 
munity where I will not be constantly offended 
by the effluvia from the bar-room. I want per- 
sonal liberty to ride on trains and other pub- 
lic conveyances without some subject-slave of 
King Alcohol retching over the seats. I want 
personal liberty to drive my car or to walk on 
the highways without John Barleycorn driv- 
ing a Juggernaut over me. I could have had 
all that without national prohibition if the 
liquor traffic had obeyed the law banning it 
in certain restricted wards, districts, cities or 
states. 


| helt personal liberty to bring up my 
children in a community where vice does 
not flaunt itself under a liquor license. Many 
scores of courts, practically every Vice or 
Crime Commission that ever investigated any 
city, Welfare Groups and other civic-minded 
bodies have testified that liquor creates crime, 
pauperism and misery; that the saloon was 
allied to prostitution, gambling and thuggery. 
I knew that by my own experience but their 
testimony generalizes on larger data than I 
personally could possess. I want personal 
liberty from all these things that liquor stands 
for. 

I want personal liberty from the exorbitant 
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bill I once had to pay for my neighbor’s 
drinks. He paid the bartender but I had to 
help pay the policeman who arrested him, the 
courts that tried him, the jailers who watched 
him, the charity association that clothed and 
fed his family, the hospital that cared for him 
and his victims. I had to pay a higher price for 
the necessities of life because my drinking 
neighbor was industrially unreliable. The sop 
paid in liquor taxes was trivial compared with 
these expenses made inevitable by license. I 
want the personal liberty, to which I am en- 
titled, from my neighbor’s incidental drinking 
expenses. 

I want many other varieties of personal 
liberty which are attainable only where liquor 
has been effectually divested of its political 
lordship, its social menace and its economic 
threat. 

Against all these kinds of personal liberty, 
my opponents ask only one sort of personal 
liberty: liberty to drink beverages that con- 
tain sufficient alcohol to intoxicate. If they 
have that personal liberty, I must lose the 
many varieties of personal liberty that are 
valuable to me. Incidentally, if they do re- 
gain their type of personal liberty they will 
lose more personal liberty than I will lose 
since alcoholic addiction is a slavery from 
which manumission is rare. 

The wets condemn the drys as a minority 
tyrannizing over the majority. It is a curious 
psychology that leads the wets to assert that 
they are being monotonously defeated on 
every field of battle, whether in elections, 
legislative bodies or courts, by a small minor- 
ity. Surely ordinary self-pride might make 
them admit that these repeated defeats do not 
come from some satanically clever minority 
but from the enormous majority that opposes 
them. It becomes increasingly evident that the 
wets are not only out-generalled; they are 
outnumbered. 


HE same type of psychological error 

marks most of the wet “Come-All-Ye’s”. 
Mr. Darrow illustrates several of them in his 
published views on the Prohibition question. 
He assails prohibition as beginning as a re- 
ligious question. That is true. It was and is 
such. That will not condemn it in the view of 
the majority of Americans. To say, “The 
Protestant churches associated the public- 
house with sin”, is merely to admit that the 
churches had very ordinary common-sense. 
Everybody who looked at those places, includ- 
ing our courts, did the same thing. Even the 
wettest of the wets are doing it now, rather 
belatedly. That criticism is as foolish as to 
urge the Cana miracle as an argument against 
prohibition when the record (See John 2) 
emphasizes the fact that the jars in question 
were filled with water to the brim, and that 
the presence of alcohol of intoxicating quality 
is not even hinted at. 

One significant straw showing the popular 
attitude toward liquor may be found in the 
colloquial names given it. It is amusing to find 
the drys attacked because they referred to 


liquor as “Rum”. But “Rum” was the generic 
name for intoxicants, colloquially, as a good 
dictionary would inform the protesting but 
thin-skinned wets. The man who wanted “per. 
sonal liberty to drink” called his own potions 
by ugly names. “Rumbo”, “rumbooze”, “rum. 
bellion”, “rumbarge” and the like compound 
of “rum” were venerable when temperance 
and prohibition were just words. The prohibj. 
tion orators came near to being purists as wel] 
as Puritans when they used “rum” as a phrase 
clearly understood by their hearers in its gen. 
eric sense and never misinterpreted as mean. 
ing the infrequently used drink made from 
molasses. 

The unpleasant names for liquor were 
invented by its victims. They had a first. 
hand knowledge which brought forth sugges. 
tive titles like these: “red-eye”, “rot-gut”, 
“Jersey lightning”, “hooch”, “booze”, “blind 


pig”, “blind tiger”, “name your poison”, ete, 


A keen student (non-drinking) might have 


forecast prohibition from these significant 
developments of language. 


ANY of those who opposed prohibition 

have become its strongest advocates to- 
day. A handful of people whose jaded palates 
find a higher flavor in “forbidden fruit” may 
have begun to use intoxicants but they are 
numerically negligible. Such protests against 
this policy as arise today are more loudly 
voiced but come from a smaller group than 
opposed ratification of the Amendment. Those 
financially concerned in the restoration of 
license make up the significant part of the wet 
army. 

The “good fellow” whose mind works 
better when “oiled”, the alien who has been 
made an “addict” by long-continued habit, 
the defeated who seek alcohol for its illusions 
of achievement and content, the fanatical in- 
dividualist and the self-styled “society” group 
who dread the dullness of a dinner or other 
function without the narcotizing influence of 
drink: these are the rank and file of the Roy: 
alists who still celebrate Martyr’s Day for 
King Alcohol. 

To intimate that these groups represent the 
national spirit is ludicrous. They will be anti- 
prohibition so long as they live. They will 
always believe that prohibition was “put over’, 
because they know nothing about the more 
than thirty years of organized effort and have 
not even read the frenzied warnings issued 
by the brewers themselves before war broke 
upon us. They will still echo the Tailors of 
Tooley Street and sincerely believe that they 
are modest when they preface their ineffective 
protests with the claim that they represent 
the nation. 

The violators of this law may feel it is tyr 
anny, but in that they agree with the violators 
of any other law. So long as the voting ma- 
jority feels that prohibition means wider and 
fuller liberty, the law will remain on the 
statute books and it will be increasingly er 
forced in spite of anything that the opposition 
forces can do. 
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VANITY Fam 


The Fate of Bathsheba Spooner 


A Famous Eighteenth Century Precedent for the Recent Snyder-Gray Murder Case 


HERE was little that was new in the 
T murder of Mr. Snyder by Mrs. Snyder 

and Mr. Gray. The destruction of 
a middle-aged husband by a _ younger 
wife, cheered on by the prospect of financial 
gain, and aided by a lover of her own age, 
had in it few elements of originality. The 
murder had three or four striking points of 
similarity with one which scandalized Massa- 
chusetts, and the other American colonies, 
as Jong ago as the early years of the Rev- 
olution. 

In 1778 the country was full of wander- 
ing soldiers. Burgoyne’s recently captured 
army was at Cambridge; many New Eng- 
landers who had served in the early cam- 
paigns were returning home. At Brookfield, 
near Worcester, Massachusetts, lived 
Bathsheba Spooner, and her rather insignifi- 
cant husband, Joshua. Mrs. Spooner was a 
woman of striking beauty; thirty-two years 
old; rather arrogant in manner,—or, if you 
prefer, with a sense of her own dignity and 
social position. For she had that position by 
birth, though it had not been enhanced by 
her marriage to Mr. Spooner. 

Her father was one of the most distin- 
guished men of the Colony,—Timothy Rug- 
gles, a graduate of Harvard, chief justice 
of the court of common pleas, and a Briga- 
dier General under Lord Jeffrey Amherst, 
when that commander was proceeding against 
the French and the Indians, as they sing at 
Amherst College even to-day. General Ruggles 
was wealthy; he lived in a style fairly 
haronial, preserving deer and keeping a pack 
of hounds; he was a good citizen and an 
honest public official. Willing to serve his 
own and the other colonies up to the point 
of rebelling against the King, he was not 
willing to proceed as far as that. Conse- 
quently, with many other Americans, he was 
considered in 1778 a traitor to his country. 
He had gone into exile in Canada; his es- 
tates were confiscated. 


HETHER twelve years of married life 

with Joshua Spooner, her residence in 
the small town of Brookfield, and her father’s 
misfortunes, had caused Mrs. Spooner to be- 
come demented is a questioned point. When 
her story was discussed, some years ago, be- 
fore the American Antiquarian Society, a ven- 
erable colleague of mine, a librarian, arose to 
defend her memory. Claiming her as a dis- 
tant relative, he said that she was undoubt- 
edly insane. His reasons were that her own 
family had always said that she must have 
been crazy; and that she was guilty of the 
double offence of murder and of an amorous 
intrigue with a young man. These things may 
he strong proofs of insanity when the subject 
is a relative, but of themselves, they are 
hardly convincing. That a perfectly sane 
woman may plot and commit a brutal mur- 
der, and fail to take the most ordinary pre- 
cautions to conceal the crime, has _ been 
proven in the case of Mrs. Snyder. And 
Bathsheba Spooner is a pitiable figure, with- 
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out the need of any argument as to her sanity. 

The other person in the triangle was Ezra 
Ross, eighteen years old. He was an Ameri- 
can soldier, returning from the war,—prob- 
ably from the campaign against Burgoyne. 
He seems to have returned toward his home 
and his “respectable parents” in Ipswich and 
to have fallen sick in the hospitable care of 
the Spooners. They treated him with great 
kindness; Mr. Spooner liked the youth, and 
after his recovery made trips with him to 
various places in the vicinity. And long years 
afterwards there was an old gentleman of 
the town who remembered seeing young Ross 
and the handsome Bathsheba riding on horse- 
hack together. They made a fine pair, said 
he, for Ross was also good-looking. 


UITE in the manner of the recently no- 

torious lovers of Long Island, they dis- 
cussed, during their rides, the best methods 
for removing Joshua from the picture. Poison 
and other fancies were entertained. At last, 
Mr. Spooner and Ezra Ross went away on 
a trip to a neighbouring town. They were 
gone for a week or two, and the young sol- 
dier had taken with him, in his pocket, a 
small vial of poison,—just for luck, and in 
case anything should turn up. Nothing hap- 
pened to either of them, but at home in 
Brookfield a more resolute spirit was at work. 
Possibly because she shared her father’s 
political opinions, and thought more highly 
of the resolution and efficiency of the sol- 
diers of the King than of the colonial troops, 
Mrs. Spooner posted one of her servants on 
the highway, with orders to bring in the first 
pair of British soldiers who came that way. 
In this method she easily enlisted Sergeant 
James Buchanan, a Scottish veteran, about 
thirty years old; and Private William Brooks, 
an Englishman, three years younger. The 
affair had now assumed a somewhat inter- 
national flavour. 

The soldiers understood that they were 
invited to breakfast, and made no difficulty 
about accepting. To their surprise, the meal 
was not served in the kitchen, but in the 
dining-room, where the lady herself ate with 
them. For a week or two thereafter they were 
about the place, well provisioned, and, as one 
of them said, “very merry.” Mr. Spooner re- 
turned and was as much annoyed to find them, 
as was Sam Weller when he saw Mr. Stig- 
gins enjoying buttered toast and pineapple 
rum at the Weller fireside. Sergeant Buchanan 
and Private Brooks sat around the Spooner 
hearth, drinking mugs of flip, rum noggin, 
and other decoctions whose names make life 
in the Eighteenth Century seem so pleasant 
and desirable. It was late in February; snow 
was on the ground, and the fireside of the 
Spooners was much to be preferred to the cold 
highway and the dismal road to Canada. 
Moreover the beautiful lady had told them 
what an annoying person her husband was; 
and what rewards in cash would be theirs if 
they could but see their way toward obliging 
her in a little matter,—one which could not 


be difficult for soldiers, so big and strony 
and brave. : 

On the morning of March 2, one of Mp, 
Spooner’s servants came into Cooley’s Tavyer 
in Brookfield, and announced that nobody 
could find Mr. Spooner. This seemed—to th, 
people in the tavern—rather strange. The 
missing gentleman had been at the tavern the 
evening before, and had started for his home. 
half a mile distant, at an early hour. 4) 
though he lived at a time when the Demo 
Rum was uncurbed in the land, he had gone 
home in a condition of far greater sobriey 
than that which attended the unfortunate Mr. 
Snyder, under the full blessings of Prohibj. 
tion. Yet at the Spooner house, they simp 
could not lay their hands on Mr. Spooner, 

The neighbours came to the place in q 
body, and although Mrs. Spooner was in a 
state of great distress, it soon struck everyone 
that the previous search had been made in 
a manner closely approaching gross and 
culpable negligence. The snow was much 
trampled in the yard; there were blood. 
stains upon it in more than one place; and 
there was more blood on the well-curb. In 
the well, as anyone might see, unless he 
were afflicted with myopia in its very worst 
form, was the battered corpse of Mr. Spooner. 


HE body was brought into the house, 

where an inquest was held. Except for a 
small daughter, no member of the dead man’s 
family would go near him. Finally, and a 
the request of the doctor, Mrs. Spooner drew 
near, put her hand on her husband’s fore. 
head, and said: “Poor little man!” Why the 
doctor asked her to touch the body is not 
clear, unless it was an attempt to submit her 
to the “ordeal of touch”, to see if the mur 
dered man’s wounds would bleed again under 
the hands of his assassin. This superstition 
has been trusted more recently than 1778; 
but not usually by physicians. However, per 
haps the doctor had another and a _psycho- 
logical motive for his request. 

The coroner’s jury and the neighbours 
took a highly unfavourable view of Mr. 
Spoonér’s conduct. This was not improved 
when Buchanan and Brooks were found, a 
little overtaken ‘by drink, in Worcester, and 
displaying articles of clothing which seemed 
familiar to the persons who had known M. 
Spooner. Brooks had a pair of silver shoe 
buckles with the initials J. S. on them, and 
nobody recalled that anything of the kind 
was issued to privates in His Majesty’s forces 

The murder, and the arrest of Mrs. Spoor 
er, Ross, and the two British soldiers caused 
a great and painful sensation. The pris 
oners had an eminent lawyer to defend them, 
but, in view of the confessions of all, there 
was little which he could do except raise the 
question of sanity and deal in technicalities 
As in the Snyder case, the plot had been 
ruthlessly formed, with a childish disregard 
for any reasonable attempts at concealmetl. 
Shortly after the murder was discovered, al 

(Continued on page go) 
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VANITY FAR 


“We Let Our House—Furnished” 


A Fearful Epic of the Suffering That the Inescapable Species of Bore Causes Its Victims 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Ella Martin, the author of 

this article, is a writer until now unknown to 
American readers. Critics have pronounced her un- 
published short stories and satirical sketches as re- 
vealing a notable ironic sense and a high order of 
craftsmanship. Her career has until now been in 
other than literary fields. For the past ten years 
she has been engaged in experiments in a branch 
of medicai research. In private life she is Mrs. C. 
M. Reaney. She is a descendant of the great scientist, 
Julius Robert Mayer, who, with Helmholtz, dis- 
covered the Law of the Conservation of Energy 


HERE are some women who exercise an 

hypnotic influence. | do not mean this as 

a compliment. I mean, merely, that they 
paralyze the power of resistance, and stultify 
the intelligence of those about them. Fury and 
hate may seethe in the breast of the unfor- 
tunate victim. Yet they neither fight, nor run 
away. I know, for I was, for a time, one of 
these. And so would you have been, if you 
had shared the same house with Mrs. Antony 
Foster. The hate I felt roused no shame in 
me. I knew she deserved it—every quiver. 

That is usually about the only satisfaction 
one has. And yet I wonder .. . It is a fact 
that one seldom finds these deplorable growths 
among elderly women. They are always young. 
Do they marry? Does the husband flog them, 
stamp on them, batter them, into a_ better 
understanding? It is a pleasant thought. One 
toys with the idea. Or again, maybe these 
women do not marry, or get old—because 
they die? Are there stronger souls than mine 
who deal with the problem in such wise that 
it is the Mrs. Fosters who can neither fight, 
nor run away, any more? Then how did Mrs. 
Foster escape? She had married, and she was 
old. But, then, of course, the husband had 
ee 
They talk, these women 

point—they say the same thing over and over 
again. Often and often they know quite well 
that you have heard that story. They know. 
and they don’t care. Your feeble, “Yes, I 
know ... you told me,” falls on deaf ears. 
Nothing saves you. 





and this is the 





HERE is quite a good mediaeval term for 

the disease which causes repetition of 
words. But I have never heard anything to 
describe the person who repeats over and over 
again the same incident, at least I have heard 
them described, but scarcely in terms that can 
be reported here. 

Sometimes these people have one story 
which they must tell. Let them get that off, 
and they become fairly human, though they 
will revert to points of the story at intervals, 
unless one is careful. The frightful part is that 
the wretched listener seems unable to save 
himself. I have wondered if the fiend would 
escape with her life if the spell were removed 
suddenly, but it never is. They let the victim 
revive slowly, a little at a time. 

Mrs. Foster was one of the worst cases I 
have ever met. I was for a long time co- 
resident in her house. And I heard all about, 
how on a former occasion, she had let the 
house, and all about it and all about it. 

“We let our house furnished—and on our 
return . . .” And I knew she had begun. 


By ELLA MARTIN 


“You told me,” I said loudly. “I am tired. 
I am going to bed. Goodn .. . ” 

And she rose, and seemingly in a dream 
shut the door. My blood was up. “Good n...” 
I said firmly. “Good...” She pushed a chair 
so cleverly that I stumbled against it. With 
the loss of my physical equilibrium all else 
was lost. I found myself in the chair. 

The voice went on . . . “It isn’t as if there 
were the slightest excuse for them. [’m sure 
I did everything. Everything was like a new 
pin when we went away. James—that’s my 
son, you know... 7 





TWO POEMS 
By Joun P. Forr 


I 


GOD IS AN ACORN GATHERER 
OD is an acorn gatherer 
Who potters on his bended knees 
To garner acorns from the lofty trees 
He searches every corner, every crack, 
To find the acorns for his waiting sack. 


“Poor thing! 

“The trees so great and tall 

“Are quite forgetful of their acorns’ fall, 
“By now I've really quite a little hoard 
“Of all you little acorns that I’ve stored.” 


God is an acorn gatherer 

Who constantly is adding to his bin 
To store poor rotted acorns in. 

For trees so great and tall, 

They never miss them when they fall. 


II 
THE PILGRIM 


Love journeyed on another way. 

I tried to mock and cried, 

“If less I seek, i may be less denied. 

Free | wander and the world is wide.” 

But through long nights, I stared into the 
dark 


Tear-blind, because I was alone. 











Know? Of course, I knew. Hadn’t I heard 
it all, all, many times before? But this time I 
buckled on my armour, gave myself the Vic- 
toria Cross with three bars, the D. S. O., and 
then said: 

“Well, I must go to bed. Good n .. . ” At 
least that was what I had iniended to say, 
but somehow I forgot to get up from the 
chair and perhaps I didn’t actually speak. 
She went steadily on. And if you are one of 
those miserable creatures who carp and criti- 
cize and cast slurs on the gallantry of the 
brave, well, just go on doing it. Who cares for 
you anyway? Those few simple ribbons will 
always be the dearest things I never pos- 
sessed. 

sright shone the early moon without— 
without any serious effort, I mean, and we 
two at death grips in the little room. 


“I told James” (I know, God help me) “all 
about it. They had taken the meat covers and 
put them in the top room!” I gasped. Good 

feavens! Impossible! Why, covers like that 
ought never to be moved at all! My faded face 
looked ali that. 

“And the heavy brass fender in the kitchen 
—they put that away too.” I hadn’t an ey. 
pression to spare for that, so didn’t try. 

“I had left most of the silver—for their use 

-all it needs is to be well cleaned twice q 
week. And these people are supposed to be 
gentle people!” 

A frightful pause. How would you face q 
thing like that? Yes, that’s just how I did~ 
my face, I mean. We all have that look, yoy 
and I, all pure-souled, high lifers have it. That 
patient, superior, oh-so-silky look, and we keep 
it. Oh yes, we keep it for just such times as 
this, for showing what we think of “people 
who are supposed to be gentle people!” It’s 
a proud, quiet, self-contained look. Now, you 
there with the coarse dial, look like that if 
you can! 

I undid my face and breathed twice. 


RS. Foster had let the house, furnished, 

to “those people” and on her return had 
found all red ruin: The carpets had all been 
walked on, the forks bent, the windows looked 
through. Chairs had been sat on, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand had I heard all 
about it. The copper had been used for boiling 
clothes, the oven cooked in. Bread had defiled 
the—the bread thing—you know, that flower 
pot thing—well, that. And wood-—oh, bear 
with me—wood had been placed in the cellar, 
and these people were supposed to be... 

I'm just telling you. If you get over it, well 
and good. If not, remember that cremation is 
cheaper and nicer than burial. I’m always 
cremated now, wouldn’t be buried for any- 
thing. 

“And James said ... ” Keep calm. You 
have listened to James before, a score of 
yesterdays. Face this thing. James is right 
here. “He said, “Mother, don’t !et people like 
that upset you, they’re not worth it.’ That was 
always his view. Don’t let people like that up- 


set you... So I try not to worry, for, as 
” 





James said ... 

“Quite,” I said. “Quite.” 

“They're not worth it. So in fact I don't. 
I seldom speak of it now because, as James 
said—and he’s right... ” 

“And,” yes, that’s I speaking, “you never 
did anything about it—damages. or any: 
thing?” 

“We never did. As James said . . . and 
so I just go on. I never say a word. I am 
cuided by James. And he said, ‘Mother, don! 
let people like that...’ so I never say @ 
WOTG.5 5° 

I: “That’s twelve striking.” 

She: “Oh.” 

I: “You're tired, surely?” 

She: “No.” 

13h.” 


Yes, that’s I speaking .. . 
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STEICHEN——AT CULVER CITY 


. and ’ . 
is Mr. and Mrs. King Vidor 


: A New Portrait of the Noted Director and His Wife, Eleanor Boardman, the Film Actress 


say 3 
ns VIDOR, of Galveston, Texas, and his ethereal wife, Eleanor Boardman, in his profession. Miss Boardman remains, of course, Miss Boardman, a film 
of Philadelphia, in various Capacities, both lend their talents to the trade actress of accumulating fame. Starting out with the avowed intention of becom- 
of motion Pictures. Mr. Vidor has been in the service of his craft since 1912, ing an interior decorator, she was sifted through art schools in Philadelphia and 
a scenario agent, script writer, camera-man, actor and then assistant director. New York. While in art school, she had dabbled in amateur theatricals. Her 
en it came his turn to wield the megaphone, he managed the job with com- interest in matters dramatic began to increase and soon overcame her ambition 
mendable efficiency and praiseworthy results. To him was entrusted the task to become a decorator. She was well started on her way to success on the 
of directing The Big Parade, that vastly spectacular and superbly conceived stage when she carelessly mislaid her voice in the now notorious play called 
lm epic of the Great War, which has since made screen history. The Big Parade The National Anthem, then being graced by Laurette Taylor. Thus Fate led Miss 
won him both public and critical esteem, and he is now enjoying high eminence Boardman to the films in which she has worked and prospered ever since 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Sentimental Monologue 
A Lonely Old Columnist With Nothing Left But His Past Looks Through Memory’s Album 


e HAT does one do to become a col- 

WV iw conductor?” he asked me. 

I looked at the lad and found he 
was barely sixteen or, at most, not more than 
thirty-four or five. Youth! youth! What 
wouldn’t I give to possess again that spirit 
of self-confidence and reckless adventure when 
no task seems too great to conquer! Here he 
was, a slight and snub-nosed stripling and yet 
he did not hesitate to play about with the 
notion that he too might conduct a column. 
Apparently he had no conception of the 
enormous erudition required, the knowledge, 
experience and wisdom. Nor could he know 
the heartaches. And so I beamed upon him 
in kindly fashion and inquired gently, “And 
have you ever tried to write a column?” 

Proudly he shook his head and answered, 
“As yet I’ve merely lived my essays.” 

For a short time thereafter we did not get 

along so very well for when I began to tell 
him of various journalistic feats which I had 
accomplished he had a nasty habit of inter- 
rupting with the annoying remark, “I’m 
afraid, sir, that was a little before my time, 
sir.” 
Also, he seemed: somewhat deficient in a 
sense of humor for when I told him, gravely, 
of how the governess had come into the nurs- 
ery and told us children (both her eyes were 
blazing), “Colonel Roosevelt has been 
elected,” he looked at me blankly and in- 
quired, “And are you sure, sir, that it wasn’t 
Lincoln.” 

After a bit we made adjustment and I man- 
aged to induce him to scale down “Sir” into 
a simple “mister” which is all the deference 
I deserve even on my good days. He told me 
that his name was Charles but that his asso- 
ciates knew him as Bucky. Further he con- 
fided to me that already he had formulated a 
philosophy of life and that his motto was 
“Never tight and never tender.” Nevertheless, 
he was planning a week-end trip to Atlantic 


City. 


HOUGH I recognized him as a member 

of the young and callous generation I 
found him never lacking in consideration. 
Indeed at times his solicitude crossed the line 
over into officiousness and I was obliged to 
tell him, “Never mind the footstool or the 
pillow, but hand me my spectacles and close 
the window. I think I feel a draught of night 
air.” 

After I had succeeded in convincing him 
that he need not stand close to my ear and 
shout so, but merely move over into the light 
where I could observe the motions of his lips 
a little better, we got along famously. 

“I’ve always found,” I said to him, “that 
being kind is the most important thing in the 
world. And next to that being patient.” 

“My course is nearly run,” I continued, and 
a shade of anxiety flitted across his boyish 
features. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if you were good 
for another twelve-month,” he interrupted 
sedulously. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


“Good for what?” I piped, and the ques- 
tion stumped him. 

“And so you're off for Atlantic City in the 
morning?” I said, hoping to find some topic 
which would be less distressing to him. “At- 
lantic City! Atlantic City!” I repeated, and it 
must be that at this point I went into a reverie, 
for I harked back in my mind to the time 
when the Million Dollar Pier was known ‘to 
us young bucks as the Ten Thousand Dollar 
Folly. A large sirloin steak cost only 25 cents, 
with gravy. 

Then, as I dozed, it seemed as if vague 
shadows stepped out from the steam radiator. 


My lips moved but no sound came forth. I’ 


was talking only to myself. 


““NONCHITA,” I said. “Dolores, Esperanza, 

Lucia, Fifi, Mimi, Miss Sophie K. Blumen- 
thal, Margo, Samosan, Yvette.” And then there 
came that one whom I always knew and al- 
ways will know merely as “Ma Petite.” Her 
name? What does that matter now? What did 
it ever matter? 

So vivid was this vision of fair ones asso- 
ciated in my mind with Atlantic City that I 
stretched out my arms and cried aloud, “Ma 
Petite! Ma Petite! Ma Petite!” 

And suddenly I was awake again and alone 
in the drab little office with Charlie. All, all 
had fled down the radiator. It had seemed for 
a moment as if Miss Sophie K. Blumenthal 
were going to get stuck but Margo and Yvette 
pulled her through with no more than a 
moment’s delay. And what a woman she was! 
In those days a figure was a figure. 

But, withal what vivacity, what élan, what 
brio! I wouldn't have called her precisely in- 
telligent. I wouldn’t have called any of them 
intelligent. Bobbed hair and _ intelligence, 
that’s what this modern movement has brought 
about. We used to say that a woman’s hair 
was her crowning glory, and I’m not sure we 
were so far wrong. Beer cost 5 cents for a big 
glass and Sigmund Freud was an unknown 
and struggling young doctor in Vienna pre- 
scribing castor oil and mustard plasters for 
the few patients who strayed into his office. 

Complexes! Bah! Dolores would have 
blinked out her pretty little eyes if anybody 
had talked to her of inhibitions, but she could 
cook an omelet for any man and play on the 
castanets. I wonder if she ever married much? 

But you must forgive me. I fear I ramble. 
Where was 1? Oh, yes, I had just come out 
of my reverie of my radiator girls. I was alone 
in the office with Charlie and there was no 
sound except the honking of automobiles 
(Horseless carriages we called them) the 
ticking of the old grandfather clock and a 
whispering sound from the corridor which I 
took to be the executive editor issuing orders. 
Charlie was shaking me gently by the shoul- 
der. He seemed frightened. 

“Is there anything I can get you?” he asked. 
“A glass of brandy, some copy paper or a 
new ribbon for your typewriter?” 

I did not care to have him know that I'd 
been crying and so I spoke brusquely. “How 


do you suppose either of those tellows woulj 
have stacked up against Fitzsimmons, eh? 0; 
both of ’em? Why old Bob would hay 
crawled into the ring and knocked out your Jac 
Sharkey and your Maloney in a single round” 

“Fitzsimmons?” asked Charlie with an ey. 
cellent attempt to register respectful curiosity, 

This time I beat him to it. “That was befor 
your time,” I answered. “He was a prize. 
fighter. One of the old bully boys. He was 
dead and gone before you were born. We 
didn’t have million dollar purses in thog 
days, but we had the solar-plexus punch anj 
men who could give and take it.” 

“That must have been very interesting,” he 
broke in with an attempt to mollify me, “an 
haven’t I heard somewhere of one of you 
heavyweights in those days who was called 
Jack Dempsey? I think I read in some histor 
book about his fighting a South American 
called Firpo at the old Polo Grounds.” 

I laughed at the exceeding contemporane. 
ousness of the boy and wondered if he could 
remember as far back as the day when John 
F. Hylan wasn’t way down town. But there 
was no mirth in my laughter, for I could se 
that here was a lad who could, as he said, live 
his columns instead of writing them. And he 
was off for Atlantic City in the morning. 


“¢‘ONCHITA! Dolores! Esperanza!”—Bu 

this time he shook me before I could com 
plete the list of those who belong to my radi: 
ator reverie. 

“Just one thing more,” I said to Charlie 
for the young man seemed to grow restles, 
“Do you still want to be a columnist after 
seeing what it makes of the conductor—a 
old man with nothing left but memories?” 

He did not answer on the instant and so! 
felt that I was entitled to a little more tim 
to strut my own stuff. 

“And yet,” I continued, “there was that 
frosty dawn in December, that cool Spring 
night in early June, that hot afternoon in 
August—.” It was my intention to go on ani 
fill in these references with first names ané 
some discreet suggestion of what happened, 
but even romantic reminiscence is dull stuf 
to one who lives upon the plane of potential: 
ties and Charlie moved the previous question 

“I didn’t mean,” he said, “that I would like 
to spend all my life as a newspaper columnis. 
I merely thought that a year or two might be 
good training. You see I intend to bea writer’ 

Now he was reaching for his hat and stool 
in need of benediction. “Industry’s important, 
I began. “Would you like to hear about hov 
I plan my day? At nine I rise and do light 
calisthenics. Then at the typewriter till nom 
preparing the first draft of the column, a bris 
walk around the reservoir in Central Park’ 

“My train,” he said briskly. 

“TI can boil it down,” I said with almost: 
shade of pleading in my voice and for fiftet 
seconds he desisted from fumbling with the 
door knob. 

“Keep the faith,” I told him. 

He said that he would. 
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The Theatre of Japan 


A Picture of the Oriental Stage and Its Influence on the Technique of Western Drama 


a glamour that can only be vicariously 

understood by those who have read 
Lady Murasaki’s Tale of Genji. Her medieval 
rinceling, a Japanese Casanova, lives in a 
world like that of the Japanese stage, of moon- 
light, singing birds, temple bells, of brocades, 
gold screens, painted fans, lacquer boxes, and 
incense. It is a world of pagan delights, pagan 
fears, Oriental refinements, in which fair 
ladies with a flair for versifying and zithern- 
playing as well as comely high-spirited men, 
die for honour and for love. 

The elaborate aesthetic of the Japanese 
popular theatre has been traced to its source 
in the person of one lone woman, a shrine 
dancer in 1596. This irrepressible female set 
out upon a long journey, performing and 
collecting alms in behalf of 
the priests, coming at last to 
Kyoto, then the capital and 
then as now Parisian in the 
perfection of its pleasures. 
Abandoning her crusade, but 
not her art, she hired one of 
those platforms still built 
each summer by tea-houses 
along the river’s bank. Here 
she danced for the public, the 
dances increasing in dramat- 
ic scope until they became 
fully developed plays and 
required a cast. With this as 
its casual beginning the 
theatre has acquired by slow 
accretion its body of conven- 
tions. Later and separately 
there came into existence 
elsewhere a puppet theatre, 
to which the theatre of the 
people has gone for many of 
its best mechanical devices, 
its dramatic forms, incidental 
music and ballad singing, 
and particularly for the con- 
ventions of pantomime and 
dancing, the latter patently 
influenced by the old Chinese theatre. 

As has been true in other countries the 
theatre was looked upon by rulers as a men- 
ace, was circumscribed and censored. By 
ostracism actors were pressed into a group so 
compact that few ever left its ranks or pene- 
trated it from without. This enforced social 
isolation had, perhaps, some virtues. Being 
renegades, the actors found their choice of 
brides extremely limited. This led to much 
marrying with those other outcasts, talented 
mummers and distinguished beauties, the 
geisha. To this heredity it may be possible to 
attribute the astounding beauty of many Jap- 
aese actors. And this beauty is not illusory, 
the product of cosmetics, for I have stood 
backstage dazzled ‘by a gentleman although 

is eyebrows were absent, having been shaved 
off to simplify make-up, and who was appar- 
eatly wholly bald, his shaved pate being com- 
pletely covered by a scalp-coloured cap, the 
foundation for a wig. Because of enforced 


( AN experience the Japanese theatre has 


THE AUDIENCE 


Geisha in flower- 
hued kimonos fill 
the boxes, drinking 
tea, fanning them- 
selves incessantly 
and eating out of 
bright lacquer boxes 


By CAROLINE SINGER 


exclusiveness it was customary for sons, only, 
to follow the older actors. The younger men, 
inheriting illustrious names, trained from in- 
fancy, inherited also the réles associated with 
those great names. Kikugoro VI, for example, 
the greatest of Japanese actors, plays super- 
natural parts by heredity and not through any 
personal obsession with ghosts. 

To Broadway, where success is gauged by 
the number of consecutive performances in a 
single réle, it will come as a shock to learn 
that a Japanese star, leading a company, 
appears in every play of a six-hour program 
which is subject to weekly change. Thus I 
was able to see Kikugoro VI not only as a 
supernatural creature, as the ghost of a mur- 
dered man in a modern drama which would 
do credit to the Grand Guignol at its best, but 













KIKUGORO VI 


The greatest Japanese 
actor plays everything 
from Grand Guignol 
ghosts to slap-stick réles 
in native musical comedy 


ORAWINGS BY C. LEROY BALORIDGE 


KYOTO GEISHA 
The dancing girls, whose forebears 
introduced the theatre to Japan in 
the sixteenth century, entertain 
with their beauty and grace in 
the Parisian atmosphere of Kyoto 


THE ACTRESS 


Female impersona- 
tors play all the 
women’s parts 
the traditional the- 
atre, though the art 
theatres have begun 
to break this rule 


also as the lover in a tragedy, the comedy 
bridegroom in a musical play, and the sole 
performer in a dramatic dance. 

The Japanese have long since anticipated 
many devices which we jealously believe to 
be exclusively Western in origin. The revolving 
stage, invention of the early puppet theatre, 
moved by coolie power, is used either for 
rapidity in changing sets or for the expansion 
of scenes. Set as one scene, revolved slowly 
during action, it is possible to show the pro- 
longed search of a child for its parent, or the 
course of a desperate duel leading throughout 
a tangled wildwood. Old devices too are the 
actor’s runway through the audience, known 
as the “flower path”, and the employment 
of flat tones as backgrounds for silhouette 
scenes of brilliantly costumed pantomime 
drama. By some doddering 
playgoers it will be remem- 
bered that these were the rev- 
olutionary features of Max 
Reinhardt’s Arabian Night, 
Sumurin, of a few years ago. 

Our furious excitement 
over former Russian ballet 
costuming and the recent 
technique of the Russian 
modernists would, I am sure, 
impress the native play-goer 
as naive. He is accustomed to 
a Bakst in every wardrobe 
room. And his theatre has 
been preoccupied for cen- 
turies with reducing dramatic 
action to a series of telling 
stage pictures rhythmically 
succeeding each other, pic- 
tures to which actors and 
properties by contributing to 
the general scheme of com- 
position force the central 
figure into indisputable prom- 
inence. So Japanese in man- 
ner were the productions of 
the Habima Players from 
Moscow that the Mec:_anic 
figure in The Golem might have been pur- 
loined from the Oriental stage. 

Although to the Western ear the incidental 
music is meaningless, the forms of the Jap- 
anese musical drama make absurd by contrast 
the elephantine mummery of occidental opera. 
The Japanese do not assume that an actor can 
sing and act with equal felicity. Therefore, 
during the great moments of certain spoken 
plays the actors are relieved of the responsi- 
bility of lines. The action, partaking of the 
nature of pantomimic dancing, is explained 
and accompanied by a corps of ballad singers 
and musicians either concealed in the wings 
or, if they are famous artists, revealed in a 
stage box. By this method a lovely lady gives 
her attention to lovemaking or a tidy suicide 
without the additional strain of warbling over 
her tasks. 

In the traditional theatre all the parts, male 
and female, are played by men, and it is to 

(Continued on page 91) 
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OORIS ULMANN 


“The Man Against the Sky”—Edwin Arlington Robinson 


A Poet Whose Version of the Tristram Legend Is Heralded as a Contribution to World Poetry 


ITH the publication in May of his long dramatic narrative in verse, 

Tristram—Edwin Arlington Robinson, in the thirty-second year of 
his active career, is perceived as an overshadowing and strangely equiv- 
ocal figure in American poetry. Like Delacroix he has always kept 
himself “above and a little apart’’, a mordant solitary, unwilling to dissipate 
in “literary” connections the strength of an intelligence that has nourished 
itself in silence. First ‘‘discovered’’ by Theodore Roosevelt in 1905, for long 
years dismissing the cheese-and-ale concerns of life by counting carts of stone 
for a construction company, recognized at last by Pulitzer prizes in 1921 and 
1224, he has borne steadily toward the increasingly perfect expression of a 


philosophy of fatalism that is unique not as a new resolving of old problems 
but by virtue of its quietly passionate convictions. His most dramatic characters 
are, significantly, men who know only too well that they are, in the final sense, 
alone, as in The Man Against the Sky and Dionysus in Doubt. His satumint 
humour and reflective poise suggest that his work is either more or less that 
poetry, that his chief limitation is that he is without intellectual limite 
tions. He remains alone and although he had been recognized as a major figure 
in American poetry with the appearance of Collected Poems in 1921, his 
sudden emergence, with Tristram, as a major figure in world poetry is it 
tensely dramatic. He remains, in his own person, “The Man Against the Sky’ 
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Hearing With the Kye 


How Score Reading Provides One of the Most Delightful of Musical Experiences 


ATELY I had occasion to quote Tristan’s 
ery in the last act of the opera, “Ah, do 
I hear the light?” and, as I expected, 
the printer's reader queried it. He always 
does, and 1 fancy Wagner himself, when see- 
ing his proofs through, must have been mad- 
dened by similar queries. It takes a little time 
and trouble to convince the reader that Tris- 
tan really does say this, and not something 
about seeing a light or hearing a sound. You 
have to explain that Tristan, at the moment he 
is making this seemingly incoherent and ir- 
rational request for information, is in a state 
of frenzy. That pacifies the reader, even if it 
does not quite convince him; he feels that if 
Tristan is mad, what he says cannot fairly 
he used as evidence against him. And I always 
let it go at that; it hardly seems worth while 
embarking on a marginal discussion in the 
proofs on the interchangeability of impres- 
sions and of nomenclature between the various 
senses, although even the printer’s reader, 
after a night devoted to hooch, might be sup- 
posed to know what it is to wake up next 
morning with a dark brown taste in his mouth. 
Every now and then a related question crops 
up in connection with music, and the plain 
man is astonished to find that musicians can 
hear with their eyes,—or that some of them 
claim to be able to do so, for there are de- 
grees of scepticism on the point even among 
musicians. Two or three years ago I wrote, 
inan English paper, an article on this subject 
that excited a good deal of discussion, and 
drew from some of my most respected col- 
leagues more nonsense to the square inch 
than I had thought them capable of produc- 
ing. | was merely speaking from the point of 
view of the professional critic when I said 
that, as a rule, I preferred to get my music at 
home, from the score, rather than in the con- 
cert room. I was at once assailed with angry 
protests and denunciations: a number of mu- 
sicians, some of them eminent, some notorious, 
assured me that they couldn’t read a complex 
new orchestral score straight off like a book, 
and asked bitterly how J dared claim to be 
able to do such a thing. But I never claimed 
anything of the sort: nobody knows better 
than myself the labour it means to study a 
big modern score. 


HAT precisely did I mean, then, by my 

apparently rash and _ presumptuous 
statement? Well, that falls to be considered 
under two heads. 

In the first place, I was speaking, I repeat, 
from a purely professional point of view. 
As a musical critic, I have to listen to music, 
for the most part, under conditions imposed 
on me by others. To-night I am in the mood 
for Figaro, let us say, and they make me listen 
to Parsifal, or vice versa. Even if the work 
being given is one I want to hear at the mo- 
ment, there may be a hundred things in the 
performance to annoy or distract me. I may 
not agree with the conductor’s reading. The 
orchestra may be a poor one, or out of form. 
The soloists may not be at their best that 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


evening. The man next me may get on my 
nerves, or | may want to let down my back 
hair and wade through seas of gore towards 
the woman on the opposite side of the hall 
who has got up and walked out in the love- 
liest passage of the whole work. Concert- and 
opera-going, for the critic, is full of little 
annoyances or disappointments of this kind, 
though of course he learns, in time, to dis- 
count them. Still, even discounting them is a 
strain he would be glad to avoid if he could, 
and | for one find that the pleasures of the 
imagination in the quiet of my own study are 
often greater than those I receive in the con- 
cert room or the theatre. I feel myself to be 
in more direct spiritual communication with 
the composer. (1 am speaking now, of course, 
of the standard works of the repertory, that 
one knows virtually by heart.) I have the pro- 
foundest respect for great interpretative 
artists, but I beg to assure them, politely but 
firmly, that none of them can play or sing with 
such delicacies of nuance as I can imagine 
when I let a beloved melody wing its way 
through my mind. 


— there are some works for which 
I have a sincere admiration but which 
{ can hardly bear to listen to. Madam 
Butterfly is one of them. That score 
contains felicities and delicacies that give me 
the rarest delight when I think about them; 
but in the theatre the opera offends me at 
so many points that I would gladly face the 
possibility of never hearing it again. The But- 
terfly is as a rule physically disillusioning; 
Pinkerton tends to become an unbearably of- 
fensive puppy; the smaller parts, especially 
Goro, are inefficiently done; the “local colour” 
has neither colour nor locality. So I may come 
away without having been able to believe one 
little bit in the artistic reality of what I have 
seen and heard: and to restore that reality, 
to see the thing as Puccini saw it when he 
conceived and wrote it, I have to resort to an 
inner performance of my own. 

To all this it will no doubt be replied 
that no imagination of sound can ever have 
quite the colour or the intensity of the actual 
sound, that it is one thing to imagine, say, the 
opening page of Strauss’s Don Juan and a 
very different thing to hear it on the orchestra. 
I should be the last to deny it, though at the 
same time I would claim that, given a natural 
gift for reproducing sound mentally as one 
reproduces, say, blue or green or red men- 
tally, and the careful cultivation of the gift, 
a musician can hear music internally with an 
accuracy that may seem incredible to the non- 
musician. After all, practically everyone, in 
the same way that he can summon up before 
his inner eye the colour of a white dog or a 
green tree, can summon up before his inner 
ear the colour of a violin as distinct from that 
of a cello or a trumpet or a horn or an oboe. 
The plain man would scout the suggestion 
that he cannot close his eyes and see a rain- 
bow with all its contrast and gradation of 
colours. Why then should he be sceptical when 


. 


the musician tells him that he can close his 
ears and hear a certain mixture of instru- 
mental colours? 

The faculty is limited, however, in two di- 
rections. It goes without saying that there 
comes a point of colour-complexity at which 
the inner representative faculty breaks down; 
beyond that we may have a good general idea 
of the ensemble of timbres on a page, and an 
acute idea of the more salient of them, but 
that is all. The composer, we must remember, 
has approached the problem from the other 
and the easier side: he has built up the mass 
element by element, and it by no means fol- 
lows in many cases that even he can hear in- 
wardly the totality of what he has put upon 
paper. Moreover, while we may be fairly suc- 
cessful in imagining, from the sight of the 
score, the ensemble of the colours on a given 
page, because we have our own memory of 
actual performances to help us, it is a more 
dificult and often, in modern music, impos- 
sible proposition to anticipate what the colour 
ensemble will be. The composer himself some- 
times does not know positively: it is a gamble, 
as he will admit if he is honest. 

But when all deductions have been made 
and all frustrations admitted, score read- 
ing remains the most delightful of all musical 
occupations, and to me, the balance of gains 
and losses being struck, the most aesthetically 
profitable. The critic’s business is to under- 
stand through and through the music about 
which he is writing, and as the secret of it 
can be wrested from it only by long study, 
it follows that the public performances he 
hears can form only a relatively small factor. 


HE historian who is making a survey of the 

music of the last four hundred years, nay, 
even the critic who is writing a monograph on 
a single classical composer, has not heard 
one tenth of one per cent of the music he is 
discussing, for the simple reason that it is 
never performed. If historians had had to de- 
pend on their outer ear for their knowledge of 
music, no history of music could ever have 
been written. Nor, without the inner hearing 
of music, is criticism deserving of the name 
possible, for even in the busiest centres we 
really hear quite infrequently even the stand- 
ard works of the repertory. If we want to know 
a composer inside out, we must cultivate his 
acquaintance at home. 

This is what I had in my mind when I said, 
in the article to which I referred at the com- 
mencement of the present discussion, that in 
general 1 would rather have my music at 
home. It is surely unnecessary to say that there 
are certain thrills that only performance can 
supply; our inner hearing of a work, no mat- 
ter how closely it may approximate to the 
physical hearing of it, can never be quite the 
same; there is something physically thrilling 
in the tone of the trumpet, to give a very ob- 
vious illustration, that cannot be supplied by 
the most vivid imaginative representation of 
a trumpet passage. But this physical thrill is 

(Continued on page g2) 
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Socially Registered Bathing Beauties and Mermen 


Here they go, the sweet Summer swimmers, popping into the “smart” saltwater 
pool which is fortunately raised to a cozy temperature by the Hot Mamas and their 
caloric boy-friends. On each side of the miniature ocean rises a mimic mountain, 
scaled with ease by these charming social and aquatic climbers. Note the decora- 
tive effect of Tessie as she reaches for the fifth rung above sea-level, suggesting 
one of those ladder effects so dear to the heart of musical comedy producers. This 
side of the pool is only for ladies but a lot of jolly informality goes on ‘“‘sub aqua”’ 


The various diving boards are arranged at different heights to suit all tempera 
ments from timid to intrepid. For instance, Fluffy and Frances sit sedately on the 
lower level, content just to dip their dainty toe-tips in the brine and glad of a 
chance to exchange the latest dirt in such cleanly surroundings. Kitty dares the 
mezzanine leap while her sister looks on admiringly. But most observed are the 
dashing mermaids who scale the heights and, like flying fish, cleave the ether. 
Incidentally, Peggy and Rose standing at top-left, are not going to dive at all 
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All of Whom Help to Make The Wild Waves Wilder 


And here we see the men’s side where the magnificent males do their daily 
dipping and diving. Some of the most interesting exhibits are almost entirely 
Submerged. For instance, in the center of the foreground,—if an aquarium can 
have such a thing—the gentleman in cap and goggles, Mr. Bleistein, is trying to 
talk business with a big Wall Street operator. Mr. B. thinks this is an ideal 
Place in which to float a loan and form a pool. The financier, however, in addi- 
ton to being thoroughly insulated by his ear-tabs, has his mouth full of water. 


Members of the younger set are strong for fancy diving, backward flips, double 
somersaults and other graceful evolutions. Many of them are strictly collegiate, 
members of water-polo teams, and right merrily they chaff each other, crying, 
“You’re all wet!’’ and “Here comes the Yale Tank!’’ while they execute trick 
thrashes, trudgeons and crawls. The only sad heart is that of Herbert Peavey who, 
influenced by a slight hangover, has walked out on the highest springboard and is 
now fervently wishing that he had the wings of a bird or a Lindbergh 
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Parents and Children 


VANITY FAR 


A Junior Analyzes For Her Elders the Inevitable Reasons for Inter-Generation Discord 


DITOR’S NOTE:—In this article on the widen- 
ing breach between parents and children, Eliza- 
beth Benson, a fourteen year old Barnard under- 
graduate, again demonstrates her unusual understand- 
ing of a unique and difficult problem. This is the 
fourth article to appear in Vanity Fair from the pen 
of Elizabeth ERenson who, when she was eight years 
old, passed the standard intelligence tests with a 
super-adult quotient. Her views have a particular 
interest because Miss Benson's unusual intellect is 
that of an intelligent child rather than a prodigy and 
she possesses a grasp of the problems of the younger 
generation, which combines a keen critical sense with 
a very inclusive knowledge of her own contemporaries 
N the twenty or so years approaching this 
present point in time, peopie, both old and 
young, have come into a period of un- 
usually free self-expression; they are more 
emphatically what they want to be, they do 
more flagrantly what they want to do. Thus 
there has become apparent a “widening” 
breach between parents and children that 
has been made the excuse for a great deal of 
highly publicized alarm. But is there really 
a “widening” breach between parents and 
children? Is it not the same old breach that 
has always divided the younger generation 
from the one which gave it birth? The two 
generations look at one another across a 
chasm of twenty-five years—no, let’s say a 
quarter of a century, it sounds so much more 
formidable. A quarter of a century is not 
merely a period of time when it separates two 
people. In human terms, it is half a life time. 
Let us look at this man of 45, the father of 
a son of 20. He is scarcely a free spirit, un- 
affected by the years and his labours. He is 
very much a product of his class and age. 
He has been working for twenty-five years, has 
been married for most of those years, has for- 
gotten a great deal of his boyhood or silvered 
it over with sentimental idealization. He has 
either succeeded or failed in his chosen pro- 
fession but the adventure of business is 
largely behind him, even as he devoutly hopes 
that romantic adventures will pass him by, 
allowing him to settle into a serene middle 
age with the woman he chose as a youth, and 
who, even if she is no longer thrilling, under- 
stands him pretty well. 


HE truth is that he has learned the value 
of money; worries over the increasing 
cost of living; is beginning to look upon him- 
self as an important citizen, who should take 
a really personal interest in politics. He con- 
tributes to charities, pays his share of the pas- 
tor’s salary, even if he doesn’t go to church 
regularly. In short, he is a solid, substantial 
citizen, safely over the shoals of youth, sailing 
serenely in the broad pleasant bay of middle 
age. He has only one seriously disturbing ele- 
ment in his life—and that is his children. 
He looks with alien, bewildered eyes on his 
wild young son of twenty, and delivers 
impassioned, “on-into-the-night”, curtain lec- 
tures to his wife on her appalling laxity in 
dealing with that insufferable, impudent, lazy, 
boy-crazy flapper daughter of hers—and his. 
The situation has its tragic and ironic ele- 
ments, yet, above all, it seems unnecessary. 
A difference of tastes, of standards, of aspira- 
tions and prejudices between the young and 


By ELIZABETH BENSON 


old is inevitable. The passage of time, accumu- 
lated experiences—" life”, as it has been called 
-—leave certain marks, for better, or worse, on 
men and women. After an experience they are 
not quite the same, they think they have 
learnt something, they make for themselves 
a generality of conduct which, though they do 
not, probably, abide by it, they consider an 
“eternal truth”. Thus, in the cruel coin of liv- 
ing, they acquire a body of prejudices that 
serve them in their relationships. The average 
man is not willing or able to weigh the valid- 
ity of an idea, simply as an idea, apart from 
the lessons of his experience. It is almost im- 
possible for him to keep throughout life an 
open mind, to retain an original and naive 
interest in everything—and perhaps, for the 
work of the world this is best. Only philoso- 
phers are capable of this negative effort which 
requires the strongest of wills, of refusing to 
think that one has passed the age for certain 
things, that one has settled for one’s self a 
particular dilemma. It is easy, on the other 
hand, for young people to have open minds. 
There is, emotionally, almost nothing in them. 
They have not had occasion, usually, to feel 
very much or very deep. They are, indeed, 
usually incapable of feeling very “deeply”, 
although they feel keenly. But with growth 
there is an exchange of virtues, a shifting of 
values. This is gained, that is lost. The young 
sprout can bend with the wind; the aged tree 
cannot, but it has solidity, stability, it is en- 
gaged in the work of the world. 


HE old have been beaten by life into think- 

ing—or, perhaps wisely, really think—that 
work is the great thing, that man was born to 
labour, that only in work can true happiness 
he found, etc., etc. Young people are not will- 
ing to admit this. Having a good time pre- 
occupies them. They have more vitality, joy 
of life, than their elders, and they pursue 
Pleasure. Since they want pleasure, they are 
able easily to rationalize themselves into think- 
ing that enly in pleasure is the real happiness, 
etc., etc. In this way the two generations align 
themselves on opposed sides of the more fun- 
damental issue of society vs. the individual. 
Older people realize the value of co-operation, 
and their obligations to society. The young 
are rampant egoists, they think of the world 
only in relation to the “I Am”. They know 
that for them the world did not exist before 
they were born and they think they know 
that after they die it will, as far as they are 
concerned, be destroyed. The young do not 
often believe in a conventional immortality, 
they are pagan. Only the old, who are nearer 
death, want to believe that they will not al- 
together die. The young are hedonists, they 
rarely think of the possibility of dying. 

The father sometimes makes what he be- 
lieves to be an honest effort to bridge this 
culf. He reminds his son of what he himself 
was at twenty—or what he thinks he was. 
He asserts his authority, yanks the chains 
which bind every child to a parent in a more 
or less shameful and galling species of slav- 


ery. But instead of bridging the gulf, fp 
widens it, reminds his son that the relation 
ship is not of his choosing, but a conditig 
he must endure as wordlessly as possible, 

If parents really want to know, childre 
hate being children. It is not a happy pe 
riod for most of them, because they are pg 
independent. They are not allowed to think 
for themselves or act for themselves, They 
are supervised from the cradle to college com. 
mencement day. 

They are dominated by teachers from th 
time they rise in the morning until 
crawl in bed at night. Mother and father 
count that day lost that they do not get of 
a round dozen of platitudes, hurled at the 
bent head of the child as he crouches fe 
belliously over his  breakfast—not the 
breakfast he would like but which is pre. 
scribed for him. 


BREACH? It’s a gulf that divides that boy 

from his father and mother! It is eyen 
worse when the mother, in a_ sentimental, 
yearning mood, puts her arms about the stiff, 
embarrassed little figure and coaxes for con- 
fidences. 

If the boy, touched to the heart—and it’s 
not hard to touch children to the very quick— 
begins a shy, eager recital of his day a 
school, a day which has been tremendously 
eventful in his own eyes, his mother listens 
abstractedly, patting him occasionally 
the head, until she pounces on something 
which the boy, from experience, should have 
known it was dangerous to reveal. 

Therefore. until he is betrayed by the 
softness of his heart toward his mother into 
another unwise revelation of his inner self, 
he gives her only the briefest and most it 
nocuous of accounts of his day’s adventures 
away from her. 

Every child knows that a parent is in 
evitably bored by a full report of his do 
ings unless he inadvertently lays himself 
open to reproof. Almost no parent can listen 
sympathetically. or with humour to an account 
of an adventure ‘in which the child does not 
shine as a hero. The reward of a frank u- 
burdening on the child’s part is a scolding 
or a sad, sweet discourse on how the perfect 
little gentleman or the perfect little lady be 
haves, plentifully interlarded with anecdotes 
of the parent’s own perfection as a child. 

As the child grows older, he grows mote 
wary. He is more seldom betrayed into te 
vealing the real inner workings of his mind. 
He has learned that only his crimes ate 
interesting to his parents, because they givé 
them a peg on which to hang a lecture. His 
harmless doings, tremendously interesting 
him, bore both his father and his mother, 
even though they smile politely and et 
courage him to “tell us everything, darling’. 

The small boy, who has drawn down par 
ental wrath by the recital of his unimpertat! 
crimes grows into the reserved, uncommunt 
cative adolescent, and later into the college 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Erich von Stroheim—Actor, Author and Director 
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A virile youth qualified to 
slay any giant. 
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DAVID 


Note the 


poised figure 


CHANTICLEER 
Not the Coq Gaulois of the French, 
nor the Cog d’ Or of Russian legend, 
but a typical Diederich conception 


OPEN HOSTILITIES 


The two antagonists mount 
in ascending spirals, the 
mass forming a dynamic 
pyramid in composition 


THE ETERNAL HUNTRESS 
Diana has been, and probably always will be a favourite theme for 
artists. Mr. Diederich here depicts her in full cry after her chosen 
quarry. This is one of the artist’s most popular conceptions in bronze 


Small Bronzes by Hunt Diederich 


A Master in Miniature Who Has Applied the 


EESWAX and a few bent hairpins for an armature—enough, so he avers, to 
catch and fix the swift plastic inspiration before one is bored or loses interest 
are the principles Mr. Hunt Diederich employs in setting up his diverting fig- 
urines. He prefers, moreover, the simple, direct wax—casting process of the prim- 
itive craftsman to the more formal methods of the big foundry. The master of 


Multum in Parvo Principle to Decorative Art 


sculpture en petit is furthermore one of the most distinctive and genuinely in 
dividual of living artists. Now at Fez engaged in making pottery, now immure 
in his famous medieval Schloss near Niiremburg, now in his Rue Daguerre studio 
in Paris, now on a steamer going to (or returning from) the United States, he 1s 
ever the active, aspiring, contentious spirit that makes for creative achievement 
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The Social Life of an Athlete 


An Intimate Account of the American Champions in Mufti at Home and Abroad 


social equality for the professional 

athlete. Rather he accepted royalty upon 
a friendly basis, putting members of it at 
their ease with a graceful gesture. The occa- 
sion was his presentation to the Prince of 
Wales, grandfather of the present Prince. 

“Tm pleased to meet you,” said the genial 
John L. “Give my kindest regards to your 
vod mother, the Queen. I’ve heard a lot 
about her.” 

At the height of his career Mr. Sullivan did 
not seek out “nice people” deliberately. He 
took them as they came. He tolerated them 
and always tried to put them at their ease. 
His successor, James J. Corbett, not only 
sought out “nice people” out of business hours, 
but tried to be “nice people” himself, partly 
for business reasons and partly because he 
felt a kinship for “nice people.” 

That urge has been handed down by him 
even to the present generation. It is written 
of Gene Tunney, the current heavyweight 
champion, by the sporting writers, who know 
him least of all, that he is wearing “the high 
hat”, that he is addicted to the reading of 
hooks and that he deliberately and with pre- 
meditation and with malice aforethought seeks 
out the company of “nice people”, in prefer- 
ence to the manly and wholesome company of 
gamblers, gunmen and guerillas. These pro- 
clivities are very reprehensible indeed in a 
champion; therefore there is a devout wish that 
such a champion should be knocked very 
horizontal. 

It strikes me that the immediate predeces- 
sor of Mr. Tunney, Jack Dempsey, was much 
more obsessed with the desire to do the right 
thing and to mingle with “nice people” than 
Mr. Tunney. Mr. Dempsey who climbed from 
the box car to the most exclusive inner circle 
of Hollywood is the most persistent of the 
social climbers among the professional athletes. 


[ was John L. Sullivan who first proclaimed 


R. DEMPSEY took as his sartorial guide 

and model Georges Carpentier. They met 
ina locker room and Dempsey was struck by 
the fact that Carpentier wore silken under- 
things. Mr. Dempsey’s haberdasher profited 
thereby. He did not stop at the matter of his 
wardrobe. He even submitted to the ministra- 
tions of the plastic surgeon. He had himself 
made over into his notion of a “nice person.” 
He is his notion of “nice people” but he no 
longer is heavyweight champion. 

Yet the astigmatized sports writers still ac- 
cept Mr. Dempsey as a simple and natural 
roughneck, the personification of the popular 
slogan, “Be yourself.” 

The sporting writers will continue dis- 
pleased—not to say, absolutely disgusted— 
with the social life of Gene Tunney because it 
will be his own social life and absolutely apart 
from his business. For that reason it will 
continue to be written that Mr. Tunney is 
Wearing that offensive “high hat” and they 
will be reaching for imaginary dornicks with 
which to knock it from his head. 

Immediately after winning the heavyweight 


By W. O. McGEEHAN 


championship Mr. Tunney struck a blow at the 
very foundation of modern sport writing. He 
would not pose in his home beside his mother 
for the photographers of the tabloids. He is 
the first champion of the last few years who 
has not been snapped in company of his 
mother. As far as the sporting pages are con- 
cerned Tunney has absolutely no home life. 
That is as he would have it and he will fight to 
keep it that way. 

Yet it is known that Tunney frequently is in 
the company of “nice people” of unquestion- 
able niceness and he is not received by them 
as the heavyweight champion, but as an affable 
and intelligent young man who is one of them. 
This in itself is particularly offensive. 

Shortly after he won the heavyweight cham- 
pionship Tunney called at my office. The eve- 
ning was fairly warm but his overcoat was 
buttoned around the throat. I suggested that 
he take it off. 


“TAM invited to dinner,” he whispered. “I 

have a dinner coat on. If this is seen and 
it gets around somebody will be saying that I 
am wearing the high hat again.” 

Since then Tunney has learned that it is 
impossible for him to avoid the appearance 
of the “high hat” and he has ceased to try. He 
wanted to meet the “cauliflower” world more 
than half way, but he has been driven to take 
refuge with “nice people” who accept him 
naturally and at his face value. There is no 
snobbishness like that of those persons who 
are striving painfully to “act natural.” 

I always have suspected that Mr. Dempsey, 
the ex-champion, who is still beloved of the 
sporting writers, was a very shrewd politician 
and that the young man regarded as so lovably 
simple was gifted with considerable guile. 
There was the case of one sporting writer 
with a small son. 

When young “Mickey” was introduced to 
Dempsey, the champion at the time, Dempsey 
made a considerable fuss over the youngster. 
He patted him on the head with the warmth 
of a candidate for the state assembly. He said 
with an affectation of wistfulness that he would 
like to have a son like that. 

When Junior was introduced to Tunney, 
Gene shook his hand absently. He was not 
over fond of the parent and he did not insist 
that he yearned for an offspring who would 
be the duplicate of “Mickey.” 

Afterward the sporting writer said, “Demp- 
sey is a great fellow, loves children. Tunney 
is very cold. Children know. Mickey picks 
Dempsey to beat Tunney easy. So do I. You 
can’t fool children.” 

Another reporter was sitting in a restaurant 
interviewing the new heavyweight champion. 
Tunney was looking abstractedly into space 
listening to the music of the orchestra. 

“Isn’t that the Meditation from Thais?” 
asked the heavyweight champion suddenly. 
That reporter never has forgiven Tunney and 
never will. He tells this story against him 
wherever he feels that it will do him the 
greatest harm. 


Based on Mr. Dempsey, who is as elevated 
socially as anybody in Hollywood, or on 
Gene Tunney, who is on strikingly friendly 
terms with the polo set, the golfing set, the 
literary set and in fact, all of the sets of Park 
Avenue and Westchester, there has been a 
distinct rise in the social standing of one 
particular athlete, the prizefighter, as com- 
pared to the days of Figg and Bendigo where 
the prizefighter’s place was the tap room and 
there he sat content. 

The rise in the social status of the profes- 
sional baseball player is concurrent with that 
of John Joseph McGraw of the old Orioles 
and the young Giants. Mr. McGraw once the 
toughest and “oneriest” of the old Orioles, 
suddenly seized with the desire to be with 
“nice people” and of them, pointed the social 
way for his brother athletes. Whether or not 
this has made him a benefactor of his kind 
still is debatable. 

When John Joseph McGraw assumed the 
management of the New York Giants a quarter 
of a century ago the social status of a profes- 
sional baseball player was considerably lower 
than thet of a “pressman” in London and that 
is very low indeed. 

That the Giants must do the socially cor- 
rect thing has become a fetich with Mr. 
McGraw. He has developed a horror of one 
of his athletes doing anything gauche or “pull- 
ing the bush” which is a way of saying doing 
anything savouring of a bush league player. 
Mr. McGraw might forgive a recruit for 
choosing the wrong bat but he would never 
forget or forgive his choosing the wrong fork. 


ECAUSE of his sensitiveness in these mat- 

ters the life of Mr. McGraw in the last 
quarter of a century has been one long trial. 
But Mr. McGrawis a very determined man and 
he will have a team of Chesterfields before he 
retires if it. humanly is possible. His aim is 
a team that will achieve social successes to 
equal the baseball successes of the Giants. 
Then Mr. McGraw will die happy and as cor- 
rectly as possible under the circumstances. 

Mr. McGraw’s horror of the “bush” is in- 
tense. While he is intolerant enough of a 
mere baseball error, I am always afraid that 
he will be moved to correct a social error on 
the part of one of his athletes with a baseball 
bat, for this is the unforgivable sin. 

Reading Mr. McGraw’s memoirs and coming 
to the chapter on his first trip to Europe with 
one of the younger teams it seems that Mr. 
McGraw was more impressed by the fact that 
his athletes were able to wear evening clothes 
well than anything else. They pulled no bones, 
socially, as one might say. The trip was not a 
particular financial success and it gathered 
little enthusiasm abroad for the American 
National Pastime, but socially it was a “wow”, 
which was all that Mr. McGraw demanded 
from it. 

At Sarasota, Florida, a terrible thing hap- 
pened, when the Giants first went there for 
Spring training. There had been some 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The New Mother Goose 


What Has Become of Mary’s Little Lamb, Now That the Fiction Magazines Are With Us? 


OTHER Goose is supposed to be for 

children. A grown-up individual who 

openly absorbed vast quantities of 
Mother Goose would be considered mentally 
deranged; in fact, the friends of such a freak 
yould probably have him immediately psy- 
cho-analysed. If analysis proved unsuccessful 
and the patient persevered in his passionate 
penchant for “Mary had a little lamb”, he 
yould no doubt be gagged, handcuffed, for- 
cibly fed, made to kiss the American flag and 
placed in an institution for the feeble-minded. 

Why, then, are multitudes of “mature” 
people violently encouraged to indulge ad 
libitum in preferences which are not—like 
lively Mary and Mary’s lively lamb—merely 
childish but are positively infantile? We refer 
to that deadly preference for the so-called 
“fiction magazine”, which fires scientifically 
aimed salvos of high-powered idiocy all over 
the civilized world at regular intervals, caus- 
ing millions upon millions of mental casual- 
ties And we point out that this imposing 
masterpiece of human unintelligence proves, 
upon examination, to be nothing more nor 
less than an infantile perversion of something 
originally childish. Indeed, when we inspect 
the fiction magazines carefully, we find (hid- 
den within a lyrical sheath of atmosphere, 
imuendo, balderdash, etcetera) the Mother 
Goose epic of Mary and her little lamb. 

The readers of Vanity Fair who find this 
assertion surprising will experience heart- 
failure anent the statement following. We 
maintain that the changes rung on Mother 
Goose by writers of cheap magazine fiction 
are not, as would appear at first glance, in- 
numerable. A patiently conducted inquiry 
tends to show that only three fundamental 
variations actually exist. These fundamental 
variations—-thanks to whose lyrical quality 
the underlying childish epic is often so ob- 
sured as to become well nigh unintelligible— 
deserve titles. Accordingly we have entitled 
them: the Heart Kick, the Soul Kick and the 
Kick Direct. The first is the technique of pure 
or pastoral sentimentality ; the second, of fancy 
nillion-volt emotion; the third wings straight 
to first principles and resuscitates the tech- 
nique of that mediaeval favourite, Peeping 
Tom. 


\| 0 matter what its setting, atmosphere, plot, 
+‘ dialect, every cheap fiction magazine pro- 
jectile is loaded with “Mary had a little 
lamb” and primed with one or more of these 
tee standardised Kicks. For illustration: 
‘uppose we pick up the first fiction magazine 
in sight—mentioning no names—which hap- 
pens to be incurably addicted to the highly 
inexcusable vice of Heart Kicking. Upon 
opening this magazine at random, our be- 
Wildered eyes immediately encounter lyrical 
applesauce of the following infantile brand 
(Or worse) : 

“An old man, seated in the yellow glow of 
‘barn lantern, fingered his violet suspenders 
thoughtfully. Her birthday! A musing look, 
coupled with incessant moisture, stole into 
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the gently puzzled eyes, causing their owner 
from time to time to remove clouded specta- 
cles from a vigorous, well-modelled nose, 
about which something of the nobility of youth 
indelibly lingered.” 

Are we awake? Can this be the twentieth 
century? Help! 

“For Herb Rattlesnake, one thing and one 
thing only really mattered: the child whose 
tumbling curls and wistful smile he had just 
tucked into the tiny white crib, stooping a 
little longer than usual over this wee being, 
who looked up so trustingly with his dead 
sister Sarah’s mouth and ears, because to- 
morrow was her birthday. 

“Then he had gone to the barn to think.” 


E recognise the Gene O’Neill touch about 
the barn and feel reassured. 

“He always went to the barn to think. Per- 
haps it was the almost inaudible murmur of 
the peacefully slumbering animals, or the 
deep, soothing aroma of lofts piled with newly 
cut hay, which disposed old Herb’s mind to 
thought. Herb probably could not have told 
you himself, but anyhow, his old feet always 
began going to the barn whenever something 
had turned up that required thinking. And 
now, the old man’s mind was focussed fever- 
ishly on a question of the gravest importance 
—a question which directly concerned, not 
himself, but someone a thousand times dearer 
to him than himself: little Mary.” 

With pleasure we note the entrance of the 
main theme. 

“What should he give her for her birthday? 
Over and over again, as he sat alone in the 
old barn, Herb had asked Providence to help 
him decide. What could he give her, beyond 
the unfaltering love which had always been 
hers from the day when she first looked at the 
world through timid, mischievous baby eyes? 
His old spectacles fogged so much at this 
reminiscence that Herb Rattlesnake had to 
take them off and wipe them with the very 
same brightly checkered bandana handker- 
chief which he had faithfully carried ever 
since that never-to-be-forgotten day, thirty 
odd years ago, when Sarah had brought it to 
him as a birthday present from Boston.” 

But, thank Heaven, we are about to get a 
little action. 

“All at once, the old man started violently 
from his reverie. A cry—an almost human 
ery—had echoed through the barn’s tranquil 
silence. Hastily, fumblingly, Herb adjusted 
the spectacles on his nose, tucked the precious 
bandana in the left hip pocket of his tattered 
old overalls, seized the lantern from its hook 
and stood, erect, listening. Yes! Again the cry 
—this time even more almost human, more 
obviously fraught with incipient meaning— 
came to his straining ears. 

“*Wal, I swan,’ the old man murmured rap- 
idly. ‘If it ain’t that sheep, by tunket!’? And 
as he tottered rapidly down a rickety flight of 
stairs leading to the sheep-pen, the rays of his 
lantern casting abrupt halos here and there 
on planks and timbers, his old heart beat 


wildly with the realization that Providence 
had answered his prayer and problem! He 
had asked Providence to help him find a fit- 
ting present for Mary; and Providence had 
spoken (as Providence always will, when the 
heart really and truly asks) by sending Mary 
a little lamb.” 

Now really and truly, gentle reader, such 
twaddle occurs in fiction magazines—not only 
occurs, but buds; not only buds, but blos- 
soms like the rose. Even as these very words 
are written, Providence alone can tell how 
many minds are eagerly lapping up yards and 
miles of it. 

Heart kicking, however, is not a bit more 
prevalent than Soul Kicking. No, indeed. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead who 
never has enjoyed one genuine, undiluted, 
high-powered Soul Kick? How about the 
movies? Where do our five hundred a week 
scenario writers get nine-tenths of their in- 
spiration? From unambiguous bunk of this 
unmitigated variety, to be sure: 

“The tear-strained echo of David Lamb’s 
confession died and was immediately buried 
by silence. He waited for an eternity, but still 
she did not speak. Then he rose slowly through 
the moon-streaked air which suffused their 
diminutive pup-tent with magic odours of the 
mysteriously throbbing jungle and strode to 
the open flap of the tent-door, moving his 
putteed legs gradually one after the other like 
some defeated beast, clenching and unclench- 
ing hands which resembled not so much 
enormous and pathetic paws as empty and 
quivering symbols of despair.” 


F course, this might all have occurred in a 
suite at the Ritz, or even in New Mexico, 
but Africa is a trifle more picturesque. 

“Her immovable gaze pursued him mutely 
to the tent-door where his height, pausing 
for one awful moment, hung itself: a picture 
of overgrown agony, framed in the blood- 
curdling shriek of a pygmy head-hunter. 

““Goodbye,’ he dimly articulated, through 
wisdom teeth.” 

Richard Dix, the film actor, at seven hun- 
dred a day, would do that part well. And now 
for the familiar miracle. 

“Somehow the girl’s limp spirit tensed with 
pity for this big, helpless, tortured boy and 
the orange with which she had been nervously 
toying rolled to the tent-floor with a soundless 
crash as in her pale eyes there flashed a ruddy 
fire. Her slim, voluptuous form sprang from 
the patented folding camp cot like a jaguar 
and landed beside him: alert, angelic, lumin- 
ous. 

“Stop! she guttered.” 

Nor does it take a crystal gazer to see Gloria 
Swanson guttering for the movies at two dol- 
lars a minute. 

“Her interlocutor swung round, his gaze 
squarely fixed upon her. 

“ ‘Goodbye,’ his teeth repeated, dark with 
anguish. And his lips added, ‘I’m going.’ 

“Don’t,” she commanded quietly. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Coming Up From Behind 


The Story of Some Thrilling Uphill Golfing Battles—and Some That Barely Failed 


LESSED is the man who “gets his blow in 
B first”. That is on the whole, I think, the 

lesson to be drawn from the history of 
Open Championships which are decided by 
score play. The long-drawn-out spurt, the com- 
ing up from behind and catching the leader, 
so to speak, on the very tape—this is the most 
heroic and dramatic thing that can happen 
in golf and sometimes it does happen, but 
more often it fails by one gallant inch. The 
record of championships is full of the stories 
of these stern chases that have deserved suc- 
cess, that have looked likely to attain it, but 
in the end have not commanded it. 

When Jim Barnes won his championship at 
Prestwick two years ago he finished very early 
and had a long agony before he knew his fate. 
Almost as soon as he had finished J. H. Taylor 
told him decisively—he is seldom anything 
but decisive—that he had won. Barnes de- 
murred, saying that there was Macdonald 
Smith still to come and that he had to do 
“only a 78”. “Only 78!” exclaimed Taylor, 
doubtless with a vehement shaking of the head, 
“Oh yes—only 78! The great thing to do is 
to set the other fellow a score and let him shoot 
at it. You’ve won.” And, as is part of history 
now, Taylor was perfectly right. Macdonald 
Smith knew what he had to do: he was beset 
by an enthusiastic crowd that rushed in swirls 
and eddies across the links, defying the per- 
spiring stewards, and he failed. He could not 
even do 79 or 8o. 

I have been looking at the records of the 
Open Championship since the war, and they 
provide some interesting evidence in support 
of Taylor’s theory. It is really more your Open 
Championship than ours since your men have 
made a habit of winning it, and therefore | 
may very well quote it to American readers. 
There have been seven championships since 
the war. Four of them, I think I may claim, 
support my rule, namely that the man wins 
who sets the other men a task, namely Hagen’s 
win in 1922, Havers’ in 1923, Barnes’ in 1925 
and Bobby Jones’ in 1926. There are two 
exceptions, namely Jock Hutchison’s win in 
1g21 when he finished in jo to catch Mr. 
Wethered, and Hagen’s in 1922. Duncan’s win 
in 191g, to be mentioned later, can be quoted 
to prove either proposition and the reader 
must decide for himself. 











AGEN has played the largest and most 

dramatic part in these championships. If 
ever there was a golfer possessed of an in- 
domitable spirit, an ideal golfing temperament, 
he is the man. He has won two championships ; 
he has been within an ace of winning two 
more. In both these last cases he has had a 
evreat chance; he has looked likely to catch 
the leaders but in the end that inexorable 
figure to shoot at has been just too much, even 
for him. It was so last year when Bobby Jones, 
nearly worn down by his terrific duel with 
Watrous, gave his pursuer, Hagen, a chance 
of catching him in the last round. For seven or 
eight holes it seemed that he would do it and 
then the strokes began to slip. With three holes 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


to go he was a beaten man. It was the same in 
Havers’ year. Hagen had a 74 to tie; his two 
previous rounds had been 71 and 74; he played 
magnificently—but he failed by a single fatal 
stroke. Probably no other man would have 
got as near as he did in the circumstances. 
Probably also he would have done it if he had 
not known that he had to do it. There is the rub. 

On the other hand the spurt which landed 
him home at Hoylake by a stroke in 1924 was 
the most glorious that I ever saw. He had a 77 
to win, though he did not know that when he 
started out. When, however, he reached the 
turn we all knew and no doubt that he knew 
also that he had to come home in 36. It is a 
tremendous task at Hoylake, which has the 
largest and severest finish of any course in 
the world. 39 to tie seemed almost impossible 
and Hagen had thrown away strokes with both 
hands and taken 41 to the turn. 


HERE were two crucial moments that no- 

body who was present can forget. One came 
at the tenth hole, where Hagen sliced his sec- 
ond so that the ball pitched on the edge of the 
green and fell away down the slope. I can still 
hear the excited shouts of “Let it go”, and the 
serried crowd making frantic efforts to get 
out of the way. His third was a poor one and 
overran the hole by several yards. He had that 
putt for a four and a five then would, it seemed, 
be fatal. He studied it for a long time and then 
holed it. At each of the next two holes he 
made a mistake; the two mistakes cost him 
only one shot between them but he could 
not afford even one and at the short thirteenth, 
where he must get a three, he played a thor- 


oughly bad tee shot and plumped into a 
bunker. “That’s finished it; he’s done now”— 


so said the crowd. Hagen pitched out to within 
five or six feet and holed the putt. And with 
that there came a complete change of feeling. 
Everybody had thought that he could never do 
it; now everyone thought that he was sure to 
do it. 

Such a series of recoveries was surely ir- 
resistible. And Hagen must, I think, have felt 
the change in his own mind. There were no 
more recoveries because no more were wanted. 
From that point his golf was flawless; he swept 
along those last five terrific holes as if they 
were child’s play; he did each one in the per- 
fect figure; he won by one shot; he never 
looked like doing anything else. 

I said that this was the most glorious spurt 
I ever saw. Perhaps it was, since it achieved 
its object but Duncan’s spurt that just failed 
in 1922 at Sandwich—deserves to be bracketed 
with it. This time Hagen had handed in a 72 
which seemed to make his position impregna- 
ble. His apparently nearest rivals had finished. 
I remember that Hagen himself was sitting on 
the grass allowing himself the luxury of a 
cigar. There seemed really nothing to wait for. 
Duncan was away somewhere in the distance 
but he had to do a 68 to tie and that was in- 
credible and impossible. I cannot conceive 
why I went out to look for him for I was very 
and I had no belief in his doing it. 





tired 


However out I went and presently saw the 
merest handful of people—a dozen or s)— 
watching as astonishing a round as ever ya 
played. It was astonishing in a particular way. 
It had the same quality as Bobby Jones’ 66 y 
Sunningdale last summer; one was astonishe( 
not so much at the score the player was doing, 
as at the fact that he was not doing better still 

Duncan is famed for playing “mad stuf 
but he never went so mad or was so clearl 
inspired as in that round. Whatever the lengi 
of the shot that he had to play to the green, 
once he was within range, one thing seemed 
certain, namely that he would have a putt fo; 
the hole next time. Alas! One thing als 
seemed, if not certain, at any rate very likely. 
namely that he would miss that putt. In fact he 
did hole some but the number that he might 
have holed—ah! well, I suppose it was to 
much to expect. He got a grand two at the 
sixteenth, an equally grand four at the seven. 


. teenth and then, when the wholly impossible 


was really going to happen, held his second 
up just too much at the last and was very, very 
short with his third. If ever there was a splen- 
did failure that was it. 

I said that Duncan’s win in 1919 at Deal pw. 
vided evidence either way.—Here is the case, 
for other people’s judgment. On the first day 
Duncan, a strong favourite, could do nothing 
right. He did two rounds of 80 apiece. Mitchel] 
led the field with 73 and 74, thirteen whole 
strokes ahead of him. Next morning Duncan 
was one of the very early starters with the 
dew still on the grass. He duly went mad and 
handed in a 71. Just as the applause rang out 
Mitchell, cold and tired with waiting, was be 
ginning his round and knew that Duncan 
had done something extraordinary. He missed 
a tiny putt on the first green, wasted a shit 
at each of the next three holes, then topped 
with a bunker and took 8. He finished in 8) 
and all that lead of thirteen shots had gone 
at one fell swoop. Duncan did a 72 in the next 
round and won the Championship. So Duncan 
at once came up from behind and set the 
other man a score to shoot at and you can 
pay your money and take your choice. 


NE of the great spurts of golfing histor 
must have been one that I did not see— 
that of which Bobby Jones, at Columbus, with 
nine holes only to go and four strokes behind 
Turnesa, caught him and beat him. Let me 
not forget, however, one spurt, perhaps the 
greatest of all. That one is Mr. Ouimet’s a 
Brookline in 1913. It is too well known almost 
to write about, but there is one curious littl 
point about it, namely the fact that histor 
almost exactly repeated itself twice in one dat. 
It happened thus: Vardon and Ray wert 
leading on the first day and both started earh 
on the “third round. Both went out ve ry ill and 
came back well. Hagen, Barnes, Macdermott 
and one or two more all had a chance of catch: 
ing them and all more or less fell down. At the 
very end of the list came Mr. Ouimet and he 
tied with them. Now for the fourth and lat 
(Continued on page 94) 
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THE POLITICIAN 


No orator is as touchingly eloquent as 
the candidate telling what he will do 
for the dear Pee-pul. . . if elected. 
Every phrase of his mouth-music is 
studded with lovely promissory notes 


THE BONE-DRY 


A terrible platform-pest is Dr. 
Gammage, temperance champion 
and Thundermentalist. After flaying 
John Barleycorn, he slips himself 
a shot on the theory that if you 
are really temperate, all is well 


Oratorical Exhibits 


Some Human Talking-Machines 


Which One Cannot Turn Off 


Drawings by 


FRANS MASEREEL 





100% AMERICAN 


Brother Brundage is getting all steamed 
up over the new water-cooling system 
that the Rotary Club is right back of. 
He will contrive to lug in Washington, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt and Old Glory 





A prime 


favourite with our Women’s 
Clubs is Professor Inglewit, dealer in 
fancy philosophies. He is shown deliv- 
ering his popular talk, 
Cultivated, before the Ladies’ 


THE OCCULTIST 


THE SALES TALK 
No trade convention jis complete without 
some such spieler as Percy Springwell, 
a verbal voluptuary who conveys his 


Cults for the message, New Trends in Under-things, 


Literary in terms 


of appreciative enthusiasm 
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Contract Bridge 


VANITY Fap 


Demonstrating that the Popular New Game Is a Good One For Good Players 


HERE are almost as many different 
"Tiina of Bridge Players as there are in- 

terpretations of the informatory doubles. 
And most of them are about as difficult to 
understand. 

I have no objection to belligerent players. 
I rather like post mortem players. I have a 
fellow feeling for conceited players and I love 
the lovely ladies who love to “bid ‘em up”. 
But I certainly do hate smuggers! When my 
partner bids like a drunken sailor and takes 
a penalty that seems as large as an astronom- 
ical calculation, I am _ prepared to grin 
and bear it. Homicidal tendencies only arise 
in me after a remark such as, “well partner, 
they didn’t go game on that hand.” Then 
there is the smug player who has the lead 
against a No Trump contract and opens a 
Club from four to the ten, notwithstanding 
that I have bid three Hearts. Holding the 
King and a low Heart, he wants to save the 
King as a reentry card for the Clubs. A 
smugger always holds up an Ace until the re- 
voke penalty frightens him into disgorging 
it, and then inanely defends his play, even 
after it has lost the game, with—‘“I couldn't 
afford to give up the Ace and set up the en- 
tire suit.” 

A great many Auction Players are ap- 
parently much worried over the possibility of 
Contract Auction supplanting the older game. 

The Player who has studied some books, 
taken many lessons and is well satisfied with 
his Auction game, does not want his smug- 
ness disrupted by this new game that every- 
body is talking about. As a matter of fact 
Contract was played in this country ten years 
ago, and did not become overly popular at 
that time. 

The vital difference between Auction and 
Contract is that, at the latter game, only the 
number of tricks bid may be scored towards 
the game. This is undoubtedly an excellent 
point and if it were tacked on to the standard 
game of Auction Bridge, I believe we would 
have practically the perfect game. There are, 
however, many embellishments that go with 
Contract that, in my opinion, are considerably 
more of a detriment than an advantage. The 
Contract enthusiast contends that if a player 
is unwilling to bid for the game, he should 
not be entitled to win it. And then, as 
a sop for the loss of the game he should not 
be allowed to take, he is presented with a 
bonus of a hundred points for every trick 
made over the amount bid. In many cases 
this premium is of greater value than the 
game would be, and the so-called punishment 
is really a reward. There is no question but 
that the game of Contract brings out many 
things that will be of help to the Auction 
Player. Card values and distribution that are 
but vaguely understood by the average Bridge 
Player, must be mastered to permit outstand- 
ing success at Contract. Players who study 
Contract and eventually decide to abandon it 
for the old game, will not have wasted their 
time. Unless they are of the double-dumb 
class, they must succeed in bettering their 


By SIDNEY S. LENZ 


game of Auction to an appreciable degree. 
One of the striking points that Contract brings 
out is the number of games that are lost by 
the nondeclarant, because a suit cannot be 
shown without too great a risk. 

Playing in a duplicate game at a New York 
Club, the following deal was plaved at fifteen 
tables, and in no instance did the defenders 
succeed in saving the game against a bid of 
three No Trumps. At straight Auction I 
question whether the game would have been 
won at any table, although doubtless a 
penalty or two would have been forthcoming. 
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South had the deal and properly opened 
with a bid of two No Trumps. West passed 
and North assisted to three. For East to have 
called four Diamonds against this bidding, 
would have been tempting fate, and yet the 
game cannot be saved unless a Diamond is 
opened. On the natural Heart lead, the 
Declarant made ten tricks without any 
trouble. Played at Auction, the Diamonds 
would have been shown and but eight tricks 
could have been made at No Trumps. Of 
course, if West happened to be one of those 
poor dribs who, smugger-like, refused to lead 
partner’s suit, and opened the Heart, then 
the game would have been nicely lost. Still, 
it would have been more or less soothing to 
hear West condole with the well-worn plati- 
tude, “partner, I didn’t think it worth-while 
to lead the Diamond when they went to two 
No Trumps.” 

Inability to obtain every trick that the 
hands are worth will be fatal at Contract. 
That is one of the reasons why many players 
must revert back to the old game. Eighty per- 
cent of the deals are played at higher declara- 
tions and over half of the remaining deals are 
not played at all. Passing out deals and pro- 
longed bidding lengthens the game to such 
an extent that in the course of an evening’s 
session, barely half of the rubbers that would 
be played at Auction can be finished at 
Contract. 

There is a tremendous difference between 
playing a deal at one Spade and making 
three-odd, as continually happens at Auction, 
and playing a deal at four Spades-doubled, 
and being able to take in but nine tricks, as 
demonstrated by the Contract form of game. 

It is curious how often a deal can be saved 
by some minor subtlety that does not require 
the intricacies of elimination ending or 


squeeze-play. One of the most useful method 
of winning or saving a game is to make j 
easy for the adversaries to commit an erro; 
Often a player is nicely set to take a finesg 
a certain way and when the play is made, th. 
second hand, having decently discarded eyer, 
card of the suit that is led, cannot follow. Th: 
result is that the finesse is now taken againg 
his partner and all hope of saving the gang 
is lost. The player who will throw away th 
last card of a suit in this way is a most a. 
commodating adversary, but as a partner, hejs 
a full-fledged smugger. He refuses to alloy 
fhe enemy to go wrong. Giving the opponen 
an opportunity to make a mistake, combined 
with rather neat endplay succeeded in wip. 
ning a contract that seemed to be doomed, 
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East dealt and bid a Club. South preémpted 
with four Spades and the Auction closed with- 
out further discussion. South’s bid of two 
tricks more than the value of the hand wa 
the correct method of making a preémptive 
bid. To have called two Spades would have 
shown at least some faint hope of getting 
into a slam contract and after the initial bid 
by East, it should have been obvious to South 
that slams were out of the question. 

On West’s opening lead of the six of Clubs, 
the conventional play seems to be a low card 
from dummy, as East must beat the six to 
shut out South’s eight. But, when East takes 
the first trick, he assuredly will not go on with 
the suit, if the once guarded King remain 
in the dummy. A switch is absolutely forced 
and the only suit that can be attacked is the 
weak Heart suit. East’s bid marks him with 
the Ace of Hearts and if he holds the King 
also, the game should. be made. If he does not 
hold the King, as his bid of only one seems 
to imply, then the shift to the Hearts spells 
defeat for the Declarant. If East can be it 
veigled into continuing the Clubs, it seems that 
the game should be easy. One Heart discal 
on the Ace of Diamonds is all that seem 
necessary and, of course, Sout’. does not know 
that the remaining trumps are all in one hand 
but expects the Spade to be a card of ently 
into the dummy. So, entirely with the desire t 
permit the enemy to play a second round at 
Clubs, the King is played to the first trict 
While it is quite true that East’s procedutt 
should not have been influenced by Norths 


(Continued on page 86) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 
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RALPH BARTON 


Because he is an American cari- 
caturist with a continental flair 
for irony and satire; because 
he illustrated Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes; because his draw- 
ings for the Droll Stories of 
Balzac show him in a new and 
more serious vein; and finally 
because this uncanny likeness of 
him is the work of his friend 
and confrére, Charles Chaplin 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


Because she has danced before 
the American public for twenty- 
five years; because David Bel- 
asco gave her her first job; be- 
cause with her Denishawn bal- 
let she has recently completed 
a round the world tour; and 
finally because she is devoting 
herself to founding a theatre in 
New York to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the art of the Dance 


a it 


PIERRE MONTEUX 


Because as an orchestra con- 
ductor he has_ sponsored 
much that was new and im- 
portant in modern music; 
because ke was a private 
in the French Territorials 
at Verdun; because for four 
seasons he conducted the 
Boston Symphony; because he 
began his career as a viola 
player; and finally because 
he is now conducting the 
New York Stadium concerts 





G. MARTINEZ SIERRA 


Because he is one of the 
foremost of Spanish play- 
wrights and because his plav 
The Cradle Song was the 
outstanding success of the 
season at the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre; because he is 
a prominent editor and pub- 
lisher; because he translates 
from three languages; and 
finally, because he has re- 
cently brought the Spanish 
Art Theatre to New York 


WILLIAM MAY WRIGHT 


MAXIM GORKY 


Because his fame as a novelist 
is almost traditional; because 
he was successively a painter of 
religious images, a peddler and 
a baker’s apprentice; because 
this portrait is by Boris Grigo- 
riew; because he has been for 
two decades an_ international 
figure: and finally because he is 
now working on a five volume 
history of the Russian Kevolutions 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


The Man in Evening Clothes Discovers the Etiquette of Dress in London and Paris 


T IS curious, how different the rules for 
dressing at night are in London and Paris. 
In London a man need never inquire into 
the size of the dinner party, or if he is going 
on to a play or a dance, because he will al- 
ways be correctly dressed in a white tie and 
tail-coat. Comparatively few men wear dinner- 
jackets in London and only when dining alone 
with another man or going to the theatre with 
one other person. Of course, when dining “en 
famille” in town or the country, a black tie is 
the rule, but even at big house parties in the 
country, the men wear white ties and tails at 
dinner. In other words, a man need not think 
twice, when going out in the evening in Lon- 
don, whether it should be a black or a white 
tie, for the rule is a white tie. 

But in Paris, a man with a white tie, often 
looks overdressed. If it is a big dinner at a 
private house or one of the smart restaurants. 
a white tie is correct, but if it is a small dinner. 
with bridge or the theatre after, a black tie is 
the rule. For general restaurant and theatre 








IN LONDON 


The smart Londoner wears his tail- 
coat and a white tie practically every 
night of his life; for in these clothes he 
is always correctly dressed anywhere 
he may choose to go in the evening 


wear, all the men wear a black tie and a 
dinner- jacket. 

In London, even with a dinner-jacket, the 
men wear top or crush hats whereas in Paris, 
with a dinner-jacket, the correct thing is a soft 
black Homburg. 

This difference in the etiquette of correct 
dress between London and Paris is doubtless 
due to the difference in life between the two 
places, for there is always a reason behind 
such conventions. In Paris, one dines at res- 
taurants much more than in London for the 
simple reason that the restaurants are more 
numerous, more amusing and the food is 
better. Then, night after night, everyone goes 
to dancing places in Montmartre where the at- 
mosphere is very informal, and a man dressed 
in formal clothes is conspicuous. In London, 
this is never the case, for there is a for- 
mality about one’s evening pursuits, which is 


quite different from those in Paris. London , 


has a few night clubs or dancing places, but 
all of these are like Ciro’s and the Embassy, 
where there is much of the atmosphere of 
private houses and everyone appears to be 
in gala dress. As informal as the Englishman 
appears to be with his “town-cum-country” 
style of dressing in the street, his evening- 
clothes continue to be of the most correct and 
formal kind. 

From the point of view of day clothes, it is 
just the reverse in Paris, for in the Rue de la 
Paix, one finds the only carefully dressed 
dandies of to-day, with the possible exception 
of those to be found in the streets of Rome, 
and so there is more formality in dress to be 
found in Paris in the day and in London in 
the evening. 

In Paris, men wear more jewellery than in 
London. This is also doubtless due to the fact 
that French shops offer so much more in the 
way of jewellery for men than either those 
in London or New York. The most beautiful 
watches, cigarette cases, and rings are to be 
found in the Paris shops, and the Englishman, 
who has a soul of tweeds, is not so sympa- 
thetic to the temptations of the jeweller, as 
the cosmopolitan foreigner who is usually 
less of a sportsman, and dresses up even for 
sport. Then, too, the women in England are 
very seldom accompanied on their shopping 
tours by the men, whereas in Paris, a woman 
more often goes shopping with a man than 
alone—and so why should not the jewellers 
and the shop-keepers in general, kill two 
birds with the one stone, and tempt the man as 
well as the woman? 

Certainly this is true in the jewellers’ shops 
—even at those jewellers who are now making 
quite new and modern forms of jewellery, the 
men have not been overlooked, and there are 
to be found rings, watches, tie-pins and cigar- 
ette cases in profusion, wrought in_ultra- 
modern forms, which are interesting and in- 
triguing. 

While it is always true that season after 
season men’s clothes are usually in materials 
of brown, blue or grey, the shades of these 
colors are continually changing and, to-day 


the fashionable blue is a grey-blue or a mauve. 
blue, rather than a navy-blue. Also the browns 
are no longer reddish browns, but more on the 
tones of beige, drab and wood-colour, shading 
into grey. Even the greys have not remained 
the same, for they have taken on shades of 
taupe and, when there is a pattern introduced, 
it is usually a line of brown, blue or orange 
which, while it is not noticeable, gives a warm 
tone to the grey. For town wear, all the ma. 
terials are very sober in colour, except the 
tweeds for light-weight overcoats, which are 
much more colourful than the materials for 
suitings. The only bright materials are the 
loosely woven homespuns for country wear and 
of these, the newest thing is a very pronounced 
pattern, combining stripes and herring-bones 
in several different shades. 

Shirts are still worn in a great variety of 
coloured stripes. Small figures have gone out, 
but vivid plain colours are still good. All of the 
younger men prefer to wear shirts with soft 
detachable collars of the same material. 








IN PARIS 
The smart cosmopolitan in Paris, ex- 
cept at a formal dinner-party or a 
large dance, wears a_ dinner-jacket 
every night, at restaurants, the theatre, 
and the dancing places in Montmartre 
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ON THE COURT 
A smart summer turn-out 
consists of a dark tan 
gabardine jacket, striped 
flannel slacks, white shirt 
and white sweater, brown 
and white tie and brown 





and white shoes. From 
F. R. Tripler. Single and 
double-breasted blazers 
in club stripes or solid 
colour, worn with white 
flannel slacks, are the 
traditional garb of the 
courts. From Finchley’s 




















For the Well-Dressed Man 


Blazers and White Flannels Are an Integral Part of a Summer Sports Wardrobe 


always appears at ease in every detail 

of his dress. His clothes are chosen for 
comfort as well as for their suitability to the 
occasion for which they are intended. For long 
motor trips, camping in the mountains, hiking, 
golf and the like, only rough fabrics and 
stout shoes are practical, and the man who 
go in for these pursuits knows only too well 
the futility of wearing clothes that cannot 
stand up under such hard wear and tear as 
these activities entail. For the man who is not 
a devotee of any particular sport, but who 
finds himself in the country or at the seashore 
at some time during the summer—especially 
if it be at a resort, a more diversified wardrobe 
is essential. At fashionable summer colonies 
such as Newport and Southampton, dress is 
more formal than at any other watering place 
in America, and, consequently, the well- 
dressed man finds himself dressing a great deal 
of the time in order to fit into the atmosphere 
of beautifully and extravagantly gowned 
women. Aside from the daily round of golf or 
tennis, the activities of the smart summer re- 
Sort are not strenuous. 


Tae man whois noticeably well-turned-out 


The summer wardrobe of the well-dressed 
man offers many opportunities for the in- 
dulgence of colour combinations and this is 
especially true regarding that part of it vague- 
ly known as flannels. Flannel has long been a 
popular fabric for summer clothes, due not 
only to the many shades in which it is to be 
had, but to the fact that it tailors well and its 
soft finish and texture achieve an effect of ease 
and comfort such as no other fabric gives. 
Flannel has been more popular this season 
for lounge suits and sports clothes than ever 
before. Part of this vogue can be ascribed to 
the fashion which has obtained in the last 
year or two of using materials for lounge suits 
which have no patterns of any kind and in 
flannel it is possible to get a wide range of 
various shades in solid colours. The steadily 
growing interest in tennis has also had a 
great influence in placing flannel well to the 
fore among the fabrics considered smart by 
well-turned-out men. With that portion of the 
world of sport who are not golf fans, turning 
their attention more and more to tennis, it is 
but natural that flannels, the traditional garb 
of the tennis world, should have a direct in- 


fluence on the attire of everyone interested in 
sport—whether as a participant or as part of 
the gallery. For this life, white flannels and 
immaculate white shoes are the basic equip- 
ment of the well-dressed man’s wardrobe. 
There are many chances to indulge in variety 
with this type of dress. White flannel trousers 
worn with odd jackets are extremely smart, 
but no more so than flannel trousers in various 
shades to harmonize with the jacket worn. 
In fact, one of the smartest combinations pos- 
sible is that of a jacket in a medium shade of 
brown with striped flannel trousers in two or 
three alternating shades of the same colour, 
one of which exactly matches the jacket. As 
stated above, odd jackets play a most impor- 
tant part in the summer wardrobe. Particularly 
smart are the blazers, so much worn in Eng- 
land and so rapidly becoming popular in this 
country. There are many types of blazer, the 
most interesting, perhaps, being in the colours 
of one’s school or regiment. Then there are 
the blazers in solid colours—single or double 
breasted—with plain edges or bound in a 
contrasting colour and finished with either 
(Continued on page 91) 
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SUMMER RACING AT BAR HARBOR 


The smart clothes for yachting must be sturdy as well as 
picturesque, and usually combine the nautical and in- 
cidentally patriotic, red, white and blue; at the left is a 
‘costume consisting of a heavy white slip-on sweater, with 
bands of red and blue at the neck and waist, a white flan- 
nel shirt, and a heavy white woollen cardigan; from Best’s. 
The hat is close-fitting white felt and the best choice in 
yachting shoes is the white linen or huckskin Oxford with 


crépe rubber sole. A white jersey blouse, cut like a man’s 
shirt, a white flannel skirt and a navy-blue reefer make 
a pleasantly nautical costume; (centre) from Bonwit 
Teller: an appropriate ensemble for the water races from 
Marcel Rochas, has a one-piece dress with white crepella 
skirt and a blouse of white jersey striped in blue, to 
be worn with a short jacket of a dark sea-blue crepella 
in cardigan style, (right), imported by B. Altman & Co. 
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The Woman of the World Goes Afield 


Ranching, Yachting and Shooting Are the Favourite Sports for the Late Summer 


two months of summer, the woman of 

the world begins to tire of the golf 
links and gardens of smart resorts and to seek 
more strenuous fields of action. Sometimes 
she finds her quota of excitement in racing a 
Hereshoff sloop. Sometimes she seeks a com- 
plete contrast to her usual surroundings. You 
may find her precariously balanced on the 
slippery rocks of an Adirondack stream, cast- 
ing an experienced line; or riding over break- 
neck trails at a dude ranch; or, if she is very 
adventurous, indeed, she may go as far afield 
as Austria. Before the war, British sportsmen 
shot chamois in the Austrian Tyrol; within 
the last few years, a small and discriminating 
portion of the world at large has rediscovered 
this remote countryside, with its white-washed 
castles set in jagged mountains, its miles of 
wet pine woods. Or she may belong to the 
group who annually go to Scotland for the 
grouse-shooting. 

Wherever she goes, her clothes will be so 
carefully planned that she can forget all 
about them, knowing that she is in harmony 
with her surroundings. 

Her yachting clothes will be like those 
shown on the opposite page, sturdy, sensible 
affairs that can survive a dash of salt water. 
Usually they will be white, enlivened by 
touches of bright red or navy-blue, for pastels 
seem a little out of place against a background 
of white paint and blue water. The heavy white 
sweater on the opposite page, worn with a 
white wool skirt, is typical. 

For camping and hunting, there is one 
great requirement—clothes must be workman- 
like. The little pleated crépe de Chines that 
are so charming for sports wear at a country 
club are out of the picture here. The proper 
materials are tweeds, gabardines, whipcords 
or, for very hot weather, linen in dark colours. 


ean is always adventurous, for after 
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SHOOTING IN THE TYROL 


This hunting costume is of grey-green gabardine chosen 
to blend with the landscape; the jacket has large game 
pockets, the skirt is short and worn over knickers; from 
Abercrombie & Fitch. The outfit is completed by a soft 
felt hat, a man’s flannel shirt, heavy boots and gaiters 


The costume that most American women 
wear for tramping, fishing and dude ranching 
consists of riding breeches, a short jacket, 
a man’s shirt, and high laced boots. For rid- 
ing, the jacket follows the conventional pat- 
tern of the riding habit; for walking, it is 
more likely to be belted. Most smart European 
women, however, prefer to wear a skirt for 
all sports excepting riding. The correct cos- 
tume for Austria and for Scotland is of the 
type shown above—a short jacket worn over 





The smart angler 
grey-brown gabardine breeches and a man’s 
flannel shirt, or a similarly cut jacket of ele- 
phant-grey suéde, a divided skirt of match- 
ing gabardine and a yellow flannel 
witholt a tie, 


knickers, a man’s shirt, a soft felt hat. For 
Austria, one buys from the local cobbler reg- 
ulation mountain-climbing shoes, with heav- 
ily nailed soles; for Scotland, very heavy golf 
shoes. Many women replace the skirt and 
knickers by a divided skirt such as that shown 
at the left below. The French dressmaking 
houses, among them Chanel, Lelong, Nowit- 
sky, and Regny, have taken up this idea and 
have been showing a number of smart new 
culotte skirts, both in heavy materials for 
rough wear and in lighter versions for golf. 
There are very definite conventions regard- 
ing colour for these outdoor costumes. The 
theory is that whether one hunts or not, one 
should be inconspicuous. For this reason, in 
Austria, the best costumes are in soft green 
tones; in the Adirondacks and in the Ameri- 
can West, where there is a great deal of brown 
in the landscape, tones of beige and brown 
are the best; for Scotland, “heather mixtures”. 
A soft felt hat, with turned-down brim is 
the inevitable finishing touch. And its smart- 
ness lies in the wearing, for a soft hat at a 
determinedly dignified angle is quite a dif- 
ferent matter from the town felt hat that the 
smart woman pulls down over her eyes 


FISHING IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


wears a belted jacket, 


shirt 
from Abercrombie & Fitch 








the Ingenuity of the New Automotive Designs - 


The Sport of Motoring | 


How Vehicle Travel Has Been Enhanced by 


VANITY FAIR 


LINCOLN 






















Touring in an open motor can now be accom. 
plished with the same comfort and luxury 
that hitherto was only possible with a closed 
car, and the four passenger touring car illus. 
trated below is an excellent example of a car 
that is de luxe in every detail of its design 








peel 





PACKARD 
The renewed interest in open cars among motor 
enthusiasts in the last season or two is due, in large 
measure, to their much increased simplicity of design 


STUTZ 


The roadster illustrated at 
the left has been equipped 
with a custom body especial- 
ly designed to afford protec- 
tion to the passengers in the 
rumble seat when the top is 
up, entrance to which is gained 
next to the driver's seat 
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Rich vegetable nutriment in this 
delicious Pea Soup 


It is a wise mother who serves good 
pea soup as a regular dish on her table, 


not only for the sake of her children but | 


for every one in the family. 

Campbell’s Pea Soup is pure, rich, 
wholesome vegetable food—the kind of 
food that contributes so much ‘to rosy, 
vigorous health. Sweet delicious peas 
are blended by Campbell’s in a smooth 


puree, with golden country butter and 
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delicate seasoning. A soup that mothers 
can trust for its strict quality and that 
all enjoy for its appealing pea flavor. 
Especially attractive prepared as Cream 
of Pea Soup according to the imple 
directions on the label. 

Here is a soup that betrays its origin 
at the very first taste, for it has the un- 
mistakable touch of the French chefs— 
in Campbell’s Kitchens. 12 cents a can. 


LOOK FOR THE 
REO-AND-WHITE LABEL 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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A BELVALETTE BODY ON A PANHARD 


J. W. WILLIAMSON 


Among the latest things seen in foreign motor cars, is a body by 
Belvalette, on a Panhard-Levassor chassis, with two especially nota- 
ble features—the streamline mudguard, and the unusual design of the 
windshield which, from the front presents a triangular shape with 
the point of the triangle commencing at the bonnet of the motor 


Notes on European Motoring 


Comparisons in Various Styles of Coach-Work Mounted on the Best Foreign Cars 


N designing a body for a car there are three 
main points to be considered. First and 
foremost comes the selection of type to be 

used, in which good line is of the utmost im- 
portance. Secondly, the interior furnishing has 
to be considered; and thirdly, colour—which 
is of more importance than most people 
imagine, for even a car with the most perfect 
line can be almost completely spoiled in ap- 
pearance by being painted an unsuitable col- 
our. There are, without doubt, certain colours 
which suit certain types of cars better than 
others and there are also a number of colours, 
such as mauve, orange, etc., which should 
never be used at all. 

In considering the type of body it must be 
remembered that in the coach-work of a car 
lies the only opportunity of expressing one’s 
own personal taste in the matter. The choice, 
or rather the careful thinking out, of a smart 
and comfortable body gives enormous scope 
for the display of individual ingenuity, for 
the present standard of coach-work, with a few 
notable exceptions, still leaves plenty of room 
for improvement, both in design and interior 
comfort. In England, and one might say in 
Europe, the vogue of the moment is cer- 
tainly for closed cars. One very good reason 
for this is the uncertainty of the weather. 
Nearly all the best known makes of cars now 
provide on their chassis what are known as 
“standard” bodies, both open and closed. This 
is something new in Europe. The enclosed 
standard body has in many instances attained 
a remarkable degree of comfort; nevertheless, 
there are still a great number of fastidious 
people who refuse to accept one of a series and 
insist on individuality and distinction in every- 
thing they do and use. Fortunately for car de- 
signers, there will always be a class of people 
who will sacrifice everything to satisfy their 
own ideas of how to motor in comfort and 
luxury. It is perhaps this complex in the 
French nation which stimulates them to design 
so well in all they produce, including motor 
coach-work. The English do not possess this 
flair to any marked degree and though for 
wear and good workmanship the English-built 


limousines are unsurpassed, they are inclined 
to have a heavy, stodgy appearance, a little too 
unimaginative, whereas the French designers 
manage to imbue their work with a certain 
elegance; they understand line and can obtain 
the same chic in the appearance of a car as 
in their clothes. 

The main thing to remember in designing a 
good body is to retain a smart line and com- 
fortable interior, while at the same time the 
body should in no way interfere with the 
performance of the engine. As an example 
we have illustrated a distinctly French type of 
car, which is the acme of comfort but distinct 
in style from an English Rolls-Royce. 


HE Panhard-Levassor illustrated at the 

top of the page is one of the smartest, most 
luxurious and up-to-date designs by Belvalette. 
Although large, the whole body suggests speed 
and elegance and there is nothing the least 
bit clumsy in its appearance. The wind-screen 
is built on a novel triangular design; it may 
possibly be adopted by other designers in the 
future, as it is extremely smart and gives a far 
better vision than the ordinary V-shaped ar- 
rangement. Viewed from the front, it is a 
perfect triangle with the point inserted into 
the hood of the engine. It may be noticed 
that there is no running-board, but streamline 
steps fitted to the doors, of which there are 
four. The doors themselves are large and 
very much deeper than usual, a feature which 
is being introduced in nearly all the latest de- 
signs, and which adds enormously to the 
general comfort of passengers. The worst part 
in many otherwise excellently designed bodies 
has been the necessity for performing all sorts 
of contortions in order to enter or descend. 
There is a general tendency to believe that a 
car cannot be smart unless built on very low 
lines—which is not the case. 

The Rolls-Royce mentioned is typically En- 
glish in its body design and construction 
built body. Speaking very generally the most 
popular model de luxe at the present moment 
is the enclosed landaulet, which has a division 
between the front and rear compartments 





which, in the newest model, can be made al- 
most completely to disappear if so desired, Its 
advantages are that it can be owner-driven 
with the greatest comfort and if built for any 
of the well-known large chassis can be made 
to carry seven with the greatest comfort. The 
rear seat can hold three, two occasional chairs 
and two separate seats in front. It has always 
been a very debatable point in the arrange- 
ment of seating accommodation, whether it is 
better to have each seat distinctly divided from 
the other, or to have the rear and front seats 
made with the usual long sofas. 

One of the most comfortable cars in the 
world is an enclosed landaulet which has vir- 
tually six armchairs, two in front and four in 
the rear compartment, all of which have their 
backs made of a very closely woven wicker, 
which “gives” with every movement of the car. 
They are all mounted on pivots. It is an en- 
tirely original idea of the owner of this par- 
ticular car and has proved most successful. 

As regards the exterior finish of the car, 
there are all sorts and conditions of patent 
finishings, such as the new cellulose which 
simplifies cleaning, or the fabric finish, which 
some prefer, but none of them looks anything 
like as smart as paint. Some of the smartest 
cars in London at the present moment are 
painted to present a wood finish, but this is 
more suitable for the sporting type of touring 
car than for the enclosed body. 


— there is much to be said in fa 
vour of these fabric finished exteriors, es 
pecially when combined with the flexible type 
of body construction such as the Weymann body, 
which takes about half the weight out of the 
standard type body. In Europe it is generally 
felt that this type of body construction give: 
a car anywhere from five to eight miles an 
hour more than the usual type of construction. 
The riding comfort of flexible construction 
another important factor to be considered in 
purchasing a car because the seats are fast- 
ened rigidly to the chassis and the framework 
covered with a light flexible fabric which gives 
with every turn and twist of the car. 
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Radiator Enclosures ~ - - 


++ Decorative schemes call for them 
++ Cleanliness and health demand them 


‘Now you may have them 
at new and 
surprisingly low prices 
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Here is the First Opportunity to protect 

walls and draperies, humidify the atmos- 

phere and cover unsightly radiators, still 
keeping inside the Family Budget. 


A RISING COLUMN of warm air from the 
radiator. Tiny particles of dust ascending 
—cinging to walls, finding the rough 
bric of curtains a glorious place to settle! 
Draperies with freshness fading 

-no wonder that women, in 
despair of maintaining the bright 
deanliness of their rooms, have 
lnged for reasonably priced radi- 
ator enclosures and shields for 
protection. 


Mullins has created lovely en- 
closures and shields which, being 
made in a long line of standard 
‘wes (instead of carrying the ex- 








penseof specially 
butlt.) tanlor= 


made models), RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 


cost less than 
half the usual 
price range. 


Complete Mullins Enclosures range 
from $20.00 upward; Mullins Shields 
from $7.50. They are available for quick 
delivery through Department and other 
stores, 


Both Mullins Radiator Enclo- 
sures and Shields have large water 
pans for humidifying the room 
atmosphere. For families where 
colds, sore throats and hoarseness 
are prevalent, this one health 
feature alone is vitally important. 
In fact, a complete Mullins 
Shield costs scarcely more than 
properly made humidifiers alone 


MULLINS 
and SHIE 


ATENT APPLIED 


LDS 







have cost in former days. 


Three beautiful finishes are 
available: Walnut, Mahogany and 
Old Ivory. Ground color alone may 
also be had for finishing in any 


special color yo may desire. 


Send for Beautiful Color Prints 


Color Prints of both Mullins Enclosures and Shields 
will be gladly sent on request. Better yet, call at your 
local store and see them on display. House Furnishings 
Division, Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, Ohio. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





House Furnisuincs Division, 
Mullins Body Corporation, 
Salem, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me Color Prints and 


description of Mullins Radiator- Enclosures 
and Shields. 


Name. 


Address 






































Distinguished Ease and 
Summer Comfort 


In the suit of striped flannel tlustrated, skilful 

tailoring has achieved utmost ease and comfort 

with faultless fit. This ts one of a large assort- 

ment of flannels and light woolens for summer 
scear at resorts and in town 


The hat is of genuine Tuscany leghori, in the 


correct new shape, provided in a number of shades 


1Q2> SPORTSMAN’S BOOK OF EVENTS 
WITH COLOR PLATES 
SEXT ON REQUEST 


ER-]RIPIER & [0. 


Established 1886 


OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


«Madison Avenue at 46th Street> New York 

















VANITY FAIR 


Understanding Hollywood 


(Continued from page 45) 


matter of deleting dinners—or any kind 
of formal entertainment—is not excep- 
tional at Hollywood. I soon learned 
that these beautiful stars are slaves of 
a system which compels them to be 
ready to go into harness at any hour. I 
therefore found it practical to make 
more than one engagement for each 
evening and at the last moment to do a 
little calling off myself. It is further 
quite conventional for actors, in order 
to get there at all, to appear at parties 
in the costumes and makeups they 
wore on the lot. In parody of this cus- 
tom, Scott Fitzgerald arrived at Eddie 
Mayer's one evening in pyjamas. 

I was told on every hand that it 
requires years to understand Holly- 
wood, that I must not attempt to write 
about it until I had sounded the 
depths of the place, explored its soul, 
“or whatever's attached to it,” as Ethel 
Waters would say. Paul Bern spent 
am instructive evening with me, out- 
lining the simple moral code of 
cinemaland. Jeanie Macpherson as- 
sured me that a majority of the popu- 
lation was not only respectable. but 
heart-broken, I even went to the length 
of reading Adela Rogers St. Johns’ 
The Skyrocket in an effort to improve 
my comprehension of this western 
city. I cannot say that I learned very 
much from these well-meant courses 
in public instruction. My eyes and 
ears taught me more than anything 
else. 

People in Hollywood naturally are 
much like people anywhere, except 
that in this instance they are respond- 
ing to the stimulus of a faniastic en- 
vironment, for whatever the denizens 
may tell you—and some there are who 
hoast of the fact—the environment is 
fantastic. The walls of the Hollywood 
houses are constructed of plaster with 
wire netting between so that it would 
he quite possible to kick a_ hole 
through the average domicile. A good 
deal of the Hollywood attitude is 
equally hollow, but I never found the 
occasion or discovered the desire to 
kick a hole through it. 

There is, one senses immediately, 
a group spirit which unites to con- 
found the inimical stranger or to wel- 
come the trusted visitor, but no 
visitor is entirely trusted. It is obvious 
that the native sons wish you to regard 
the brighter side of their existence. 
No attempt is made to tell the guest 
of the number of people killed in the 
super-specials, or to relate stories of 
down-and-out extras and superseded 
stars. No one offered to present me 
a list of films, already shot at con- 
siderable expense, which later were 
banned by Mr. Will Hays. All this is 
quite natural and to be expected. A 
great deal of money is invested in 
the moving picture industry and 
dividends are said to shrink in in- 
verse ratio to the amount of the wrong 
kind of publicity. The industry is 
thus in the odd predicament of de- 
manding and desiring as much pub- 
licity as possible; at the same time 
the character of this publicity is 
closely inspected and its tone is set, 
as far as possible, by every star, 
director, and magnate on every lot. 
The result of this policy may be 
studied in the insipid pages of the fan 
magazines. 


This situation is further compli. 
cated by civic pride. Los Angeles, 
I am assured, has grown 500,000 with. 
in five years. The inflation in lang 
values has made many a family rich, 
I cannot vouch for the truth of this 
statement, but an otherwise reliable 
informant assured me that the ground 
on which the Ambassador now stands 
was assessed only a few years ago a 
fifty dollars an acre. The presen 
valuation is nearer fifty thousand. For 
these fantastic economic conditions 
the influx of the movies is largely 
responsible. It is important, there. 
fore, to owners of real estate in Los 
Angeles and vicinity that the moy. 
ing picture industry be respected, 
nourished, even reverenced. It is no 
cause for wonderment then that Ceci] 
de Mille is said to have opened several 
sessions of The King of Kings with 
prayer. 

In more intimate conversation some 
of this restraint disappears. One soon 
discovers that there is a great deal 
of dissatisfaction. I do not mention 
the gnawing envy of the extra gal 
who sadly takes her bus from studio 
to studio seeking anxiously for work 
while she watches the Rolls-Royces 
roll by. There is the more trenchant 
envy of the star who is dissatisfied 
with the organization with which she 
has signed a contract, dissatisfied with 
her salary of three thousand dollars 
a week, because somebody else is get- 
ting eight thousand, dissatisfied with 
the material apportioned her, dis- 
satisfied with her director. Come- 
dians want to play Jack Barrymore 
roles. Competent leading men try to 
convince their overseers that they 
are potential Charlie Chaplins. It is 
all extremely human and understand- 
able. ; 

In fact, considering the inflated and 
fantastic atmosphere of the place, I 
was pleasantly astonished, on the 
whole, to find so much good common 
sense, so many really delightful peo- 
ple. It is little wonder that a gal who 
may have been previously _ selling 
magazines at a railway newsstand, 
suddenly projected into the movies at 
a, to her, incredible salary, it is little 
wonder, I say, that such a gal loses 
her head. The wonder is that more 
don't. And in spite of the dissatis- 
faction, the discontent, the envy, and 
the inflated values, on top, in the 
middle, and below, the pretence of 
perfection must be kept up. All the 
films are good, all the directors are 
geniuses, all the stars are unprec- 
edented—at least till they stop draw- 
ing at the box-office. Thus is the Holly- 
wood morale maintained. And every- 
where courtesy and fear. Fear that a 
career is over, fear that it may never 
begin, for a “break” in the movies is 
often a lucky accident. At best, save in 
exceptional instances, a career is short. 
Four years is about the best most stars 
can expect before another star is on 
the ascendant and a decline in public 
values sets in. In the meantime houses 
are often built by the real estate firm 
which sells you the land, and later lost 
to the same firm. Automobiles are pul 
chased on the installment plan and 
frequently turned in before they are 
paid for. Appearances must be kept up 
in Fabulous Hollywood. 
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Case 7118 


Brunette, age 25, good health, won local beauty contest, Summer 1921. 
Attended finishing school. European trip. Entered Wellesley 1922, 
graduated 1926. Extremely talented; paints, plays, sings and is charm- 
ing conversationalist. Gossip reported her engaged to wealthy Harvard 
man in summer of 1925. Report erroneous. Alone a great deal. Seems 
moody. Apparently cannot hold friends. Fleeting romances only. 


Now her difficulties are over . .. . 


Nothing exceeds halitosis (unpleasant breath) as a 
social offense. Nothing equals Listerine as a remedy 
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Not 


only in America, but in England 


and on the Continent, Spalding soll 
balls during the last ten years have 
won three times as many major 
championships as all other makes 


af balls com bined 


© 19:7. A.G.S. & B. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Parents and Children 


(Continued from page 60) 


boy whose parents moan that he 
doesn’t tell them a thing, that they 
can’t understand him, that he treats 
them as if they were strangers, and just 
look what they do for him! Why, the 
hoy has had everything all his life— 
a lovely home, indulgent parents, a 
car, plenty of spending money, more 
clothes in a season than his poor 
father had in a year.... 

There is a line in The Silver Cord, 
that bitterly true play by Sidney 
Howard, which dares to snatch the 
Jaurel wreath from the head of the 
average American mother. The fiancée 
of the boy who is tied to his mother’s 
apren strings and ruled by the 
tyranny of her tears, says of children: 
“T believe in having ’em and loving 
*em and letting ’em alone.” 

Parents are forever trying to pass 
on the wisdom which that dividing 
quarter of a century has given them. 
The spineless girl may weakly sub- 
stitute her mother’s experience for her 
own. The boy who has been cowed may 
take his father’s word for it—that is, 
for everything interesting and dan- 
gerous that the boy’s natural instincts 
make him want to try out for himself. 
sut the average member of the younger 
generation prefers to get his  ex- 
perience at first hand, to get burnt, if 
necessary, rather than pass up any tiny 
part of his inheritance of living. 

It will always be a tragedy to par- 
ents to learn that they cannot pass 
on their own hard-earned wisdom to 
their children. Children will always 
dash off impulsively to try out life for 
themselves. The wise father will equip 
his child with knowledge of his own 
body, and then try to be as under- 
standing as possible while the boy is 
out accumulating experience. The wise 
mother will put facts in her daughter's 
hands, and let her go adventuring, 
trusting that the girl has developed 
character from contact with herself-- 
if she has set her an example which 
the girl can admire and want to 
emulate. For the wise father and 
mother know that they have no right 
to cheat their children of experience. 

During the four years of college 
hoth the boy and the girl acquire an 
immense respect for their bodies. They 
go in heavily for athletics. They work 
harder to make teams than _ their 
father works to make a living. But the 
father looks at their rather unsatis- 
factory reports on college courses and 
gives them a curtain lecture that lasts 
practically from the first day of vaca- 
tion to the first day of the new term. 
Is it any wonder that the children are 
straining at the leash, tickled to death 
to get back to college, where they are 
“understood”, at least by their class- 
mates? 

When the boy is graduated from 
college the father draws a deep sigh 
of relief. The father rather patheti- 
cally congratulates himself that now 
he and the boy are on an equal basis 
at last. They are two workers, in- 
terested in the stern business of mak- 
ing a living. 

He is doomed to disappointment. 
The boy leaves the office early to dash 


out to the beach for a swim or to the 
country club for a game of golf. His 
hody, used to the rigors of training jn 
college, demands a lot of exercise, 
and the boy is going to see that it gets 
it. The father wails that the boy jg 
lazy, thinks of nothing but pleasure, 
The boy looks at his father’s forty. 
inch waist and vows that he’s not 
going to let his own slim, hard young 
body turn into a barrel. 

The breach is still there, impassable. 
The boy is out every night, flying 
around with this girl or that, uncon. 
sciously trying them out to find his 
mate. The flapper daughter is “ex. 
pressing” herself in a new career once 
a month, and causing her mother heart 
failure by the freedom of her speech 
and her knees. She hears snatches of 
her daughter’s amazingly frank con. 
versation, dealing with inhibitions, 
complexes and suppressed desires, 

Personally, I believe the breach be. 
tween parents and children is a 
liealthy thing. It makes for indepen. 
dence, individuality. It is not normal 
for two persons, separated by twenty- 
five or more years, to be in perfect 
accord, entirely in each other’s con- 
fidence. Youth calls to youth, middle- 
age to middle-age. Most of us of the 
younger generation don’t want to be 
“understood” by our parents, to have 
our parents always striving to be our 
*hest pals”. We want to look up to 
them and respect them for their best 
qualities; we want them to set us good 
examples, for we're rather imitative 
little beasts. We want them to be 
dignified, for we don’t want to have 
to be apologetic about them. The 
mother who insists on being “one of 
the girls” and horning in on all her 
daughter’s activities will embarrass 
the girl frightfully and make a 
rather ridiculous figure of herself. If 
she pretends not to be shocked at the 
doings of the younger generation—if 
she makes a “fake flapper” of her- 
self and flirts with her daughter’s boy 
friends, gets a little tipsy on their 
highballs, does a _ rather clumsy 
“Black Bottom” to show what a good 
sport she is, she will alienate herself 
more successfully from her daughter 
than if she kept to her own circle and 
allowed her daughter to keep to hers. 
Youngsters are frightfully sensitive 
to ridicule, especially when it touches 
their parents. 

The father who insists on cavorting 
about with his and_his_ son’s 
friends, on being known as “the old 
bey with young ideas”, on bragging 
of his own conquests, past and pres- 
ent, as an indirect bid for securing 
the confidence of his son, will accom- 
plish very little, except, perhaps, the 
loss of his son’s respect. And he will 
actually know even less of the truth 
about the younger generation than 
if he stayed at home or played bridge 
with his own friends, for the younger 
generation is—and always was—a 
club which is “for members only”. 

Don’t try to “understand” us. Ac- 
cept that breach as a_ wholesome 
thing. Have us and love us and leave 
us alone. 
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HERE is nothing in engineering so dis- 
tinctive and different as the principle of 
the 90-degree Cadillac engine. * It makes the 
Cadillac one of the fastest and most powerful of 


»s of 
con- 
ions, 
er motor cars. & It is undoubtedly true, too, that 
isa this most successful of all engines is the keystone 
pen- 
rmal : eben 
enty: market. & It is equally true that Cadillac alone 
fect Ne . 
fee can produce such an engine without the penalty 
idle. of excessive cost. & To anyone butCadillac, with 
the - 
o be 
ate carssold in America—the 90-degree engine is pro- 
our “se 6 . . . . 
p to hibitive. & Because in the equipment it requires, 
= the precision it compels, and the materials it de- 
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tasty and fragrant, as restful and friendly 
as an ocean plunge. Modern smokers, 
educated by experience to the quality of 
tobaccos, have made Camel their favor- 
ite. In worktime and playtime, Camel is 
the most loyal smoking companion any- 
one ever had. 

The choicest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos tell in the smoking. Expert 





Camel is as good as the sea 1s wide 


BOUNDLESSLY deep is the quality of 
Camel. Its cool, smooth smoke is as 


blending has its part in making Camel 
the finished masterpiece of cigarettes. 
In creating Camels no cost or care is too 
great to make them the fittest and finest, 
regardless of price. 

If you don’t yet know Camels, you 
are invited to complete taste satisfaction. 
Camel is the smoking friend that will 
never fail you. It’s first in this modern, 


particular age. 
**Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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i ; x150 \N THIS COUNTR, 
of lavish hospitality 





























Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less , 





Prope these days know how to live a = Se famous hotels of America, appreciate the 
kisurely, gracious life in the country. merits of Cannon towels. They know 
... Fine estates in the Berkshires and ; that the good looks and the luxurious- 
at Newport, in the Adirondacks and ness of these excellent towels are in keep- 
Maine, many delightful places every- ing with the finest appointments. Their 
where, testify to a keen appreciation and enjoyment of shrewd business sense tells them that in every sense 
sports, congenial company, and comfort. ; Cannon towels are a good investment. . . . The original 
The mistress of a really well-equipped modern country cost-price is less than for any other towels of equal 
ouse is concerned with every particular of entertaining. quality. The service is eminently satisfactory. 
And most important among the luxurious details to Ask to see a selection of Cannon towels appropriate 
which she gives careful attention are bath salts, soaps, for “cottages” and camps. Great marvelous bath towels. 
toilet waters, face cloths, towels and bath mats for the “> “ne Handy little huck towels and small sized turkish towels 
splendid bathrooms of her country mansion. Cannon ucigiiaaattt. too. Big bath mats. Capacious bath sheets. All white, 
towels and bath mats have the air of belonging inimmac-} than 4: plain stripes or unusual designs—as you prefer... . 
ulate, decorative bathrooms. Women accustomed to the 2%" Cannon towels and bath mats are on sale in good stores 
nest household linens choose them instinctively. With ~ ~~~. everywhere, priced from 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, 
the sensible economy of the well-to-do they are glad to Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 
= high quality at most reasonable prices. —S = All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are guaranteed 
ther housekeepers on a grand scale, many of the The Connon “Flying Dolphin’ absolutely color-fast 


turkish towel 
Retails for about $2 
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Nowitcan be studied. ..that 
distinguished residence-apartment 
building at Fifth Avenue and 59th 
Street . . . The Sherry-Netherland . 
tall, exquisite tower, reaching higher than any 
residence-building has ever reached before. Central 

Park becomes a garden panorama; Fifth Avenue a fasci- 
nating ribbon. This lofty dwelling is more than a place 
to live; it is a way of living. All service is supplied by 
Sherry. Food is prepared in Sherry kitchens and served 
at your own table. Butlers, valets, maids, laundresses 
—all are trained in the Sherry tradition. They can be 
trusted with your treasures —and with your prestige 
. Economically, the plan is sound. No investment in 
service quarters and kitchens. No wages paid while 
you are away; no food, light and breakage bills running 
up. No servants to engage; none to manage. October 
occupancy. Apply to renting office, +s ean 

Corporation, telephone Regent 7272. » 


Clke SHERRY - NETHERIAN D 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
New York 





VANITY FAIR 


Mother Goose In the Magazines 


(Continued from page 65) 


This time it was his tongue which 
spoke: “Why not—Mary?” 

“Because—I forgive you, Dave.” 

And with those wondrous words she 
wilted toward him hungrily—not 
demon nor angel, but Woman. 

“My Mary!” Feeling seven feet tall 
in his newly purchased happiness, he 
turned to her a face crucified by emo- 
tion. 

“My Lamb!” 

And all of Mary’s soul-transfigured 
loveliness allowed itself to be irrevo- 
cably swallowed by her Lamb’s await- 
ing arms.... 

With these few, well-chosen words 
we leave the Soul Kick and turn to 
the third or final variation: the Kick 
Direct (and long may it wave)— 

“OQ—” She blushed, from the brim 
of her stylish but faded cloche hat to 
the buckles of her modish but worn 
suéde slippers. 

“Why not?” he asked coolly. 

The question seemed to sear Mary’s 
flesh and her young voice quivered. 

He pointed briefly. “Behind that 
screen...” 

Desperately, her eyes sought his. 
Pat 5. 5 ARs os,” 

Abruptly, L’Estrade turned, went to 
a corner of the studio and picked up a 
palette and some camel’s-hair brushes. 

“Everything?” Her very syllables 
throbbed. 

“Of course...” the artist replied 
in a_ perfectly matter-of-fact tone, 


adding, “Hurry please . . . I have an 
inspiration.” 

His voice, or was it his manner, or 
something about the magnetism of his 
flowing necktie, seemed to hypnotize 
her and, moving as if in a trance, 
Mary Dolittle stepped behind the 
fateful screen .. . 

The audience is respectfully re. 
quested to observe the three little dots 
motif. No word in the entire diction. 
ary, no phrase in the whole language, 
is as valuable to a composer of the 
Kick Direct type of magazine fiction 
as these unassuming yet indispensable 
little dots. Without their assistance 
the author is worse than helpless. With 
them alone he can do wonders. They 
are his guid pro quo and his sine qua 
non, his urim and thummin, his inde. 
structible, always dependable Cape Cod 
lighter which makes the greenest log 
burn merrily. 

And stories with the Kick Direct 
invariably end as follows: 

About a week later, Lucille came 
running up to Mary on the street, 
Lucille was all excitement. “My dear, 
where have you been?” she cried, 
“Everyone at the biscuit factory js 
asking. I told them you had the mumps 
but nobody believed it.” Then, with a 
sudden change of expression: “What 
a beautiful mink coat! What happened 
to your old coat with the lamb collar?” 

“TT... . I lost it,’ Mary murmured 
softly. 


A Note on Story Tellers 


(Continued from page 42) 


in the valley, when they came to it, the 
father and the son stood facing each 
other. The older man, the father, was 
almost deaf, he was almost blind. 

However he felt something. He just 
stood staring at the two men in the 
American uniforms. Minutes passed. 
lelix said he could hear nothing but 
the ticking of a clock in the house. A 
young woman came into the room 
where the old man was and stood with 
her arms crossed. 

There was a gun hanging on pegs 
on the wall. 

Suddenly the old Italian man 
grabbed the gun and, pushing the two 
young men out of the doorway, ran 
into the yard. 

He began loading and shooting. 

He shot a rooster, a goose, a pig, a 
goat, and then another pig. 

All the time he laughed and shouted 
and screamed. Felix, the man from the 
mountains of Virginia, as I have said. 
knew no Italian and yet he knew just 
what was going on. He even knew 
the old man’s words. As the old man 
loaded and shot off his gun, making 
a regular slaughter house out of the 
barnyard, he kept yelling, 

“My son! My son! My son! 

“A feast! A feast! A feast!” 

That, I thought, when Felix told me 
the incident, was story telling. Giving 
me, as he did, just the sense of that 
home-coming, the joy and wonder of it. 

He did it with less words than any 
story teller I have ever heard. It was 
like Old Testament story telling. 

And there was something else 
added. It concerned the woman who 
was the Italian-American soldier's 
sister. She had been a babe in arms 


when her brother left for America 
and did not, of course, remember him 
at all. His coming home couldn't have 
meant much to her but her father’s joy 
meant a Jot. 

Well, now she was a grown woman 
and married. Her husband, a_ poor 
laborer, was in the Italian army. They 
hadn’t any possessions but she was liv- 
ing for the time in her father’s house 
and he had given her a goose. Ile 
wanted it back to make a part of the 
feast for his son. He, the son and Felix 
had eaten up everything else on the 
place and had drunk all the wine. 

She hung onto the goose because 
she. wanted to give it to Felix as a 
present when he and her brother had 
to go back to the army. It was her way 
of expressing her thanks to him for 
bringing her brother home and making 
the old father so happy. 

Felix said he carried the goose 
under his arm the whole thirty-five 
miles back to camp. It wobbled its 
long neck and hissed at everyone 
along the road but he hung onto it. 
When he got back to camp he made 
a pet of it and for a month or two il 
went waddling and hissing up and 
down the company street. Then, he 
said, the regiment had to move to an- 
other place and he put the goose into 
the company mess. He said the piece 
he got—a wing it was—didn’t taste 
very good. He said he kept thinking 
of the Italian-American’s sister. “I 
was kind of stuck on her,” he said. 
“When I was carrying the goose 
home,” he said, “over the Italian hills 
I kept shutting my eyes and trying 
tu imagine I had her instead of the 
goose held tight like that in my arms.’ 
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fai This jeweled bracelet watch by Black, Starr © Frost has the grace and charm of a 


1 the 
au beautiful ornament as well as the reliability of a fine time-piece. Onyx and diamonds 
had 
‘fo form the decorative motif. The square links of the bracelet are of black enamel, and 


king 





fv there are decorations of onyx on the front and sides of the watch and on the clasp. 
a The very narrow rectangular movement represents the highest quality attainable. 
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Why are 


men turnin 4 to 


“The 
Better » 
Shave? 


HERE must be something unusual about a 

shaving cream that makes thousands adopt 
it and tell others, when it’s been in drug-stores 
only a few months. There is something unusual 
about Fougére Royale Shaving Cream; that’s why 
it’s called “‘the better shave”’. 





This cream takes the irritation and annoyance 
out of shaving. It is soothing to tender faces. It 
makes a copious, quick lather, and eliminates 
razor-pull and scraping. It gives you an easy, 
satisfying shave. Fougére Royale has the invig- 
orating odor of the Royal Fern. Get it at your 
druggist’s or send for a trial tube. 


Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion is a boon 
to tender faces, soothing and restoring moisture to 
the skin. It is new but most good druggists have it. 

—75e 


ougere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 










Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c: 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 






Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Stage vs. the Screen 


(Continued from page 34) 


your distinctions between graphic art 
and photography or handicraft and 
machine-work. Such differences will 
necessarily tend to vanish with the 
advance of knowledge. Already artists 
are conscious of the beauties of ma- 
chinery. The film is quite frankly a 
modern art form, and it expects to face 
a good deal of prejudiced opposition 
from the old-established forms. There 
is nothing new in that. You will find 
that the young impressionist painters 
always sneer at the realistic school as 
being “photographic”, and very much 
the same cleavage of taste appears in 
the modern schools of fiction and 
drama. Well, we leave them to fight 
out their battles among themselves. 
Our purpose is to show the world what 
photography can really do—photog- 
raphy inspired by fantasy, controlled 
by understanding, transfigured by the 
player’s passion. Do you call that bad 
art? It may be; but who cares? It is 
living art, though it be cast by shadows 
on a wall. It is vigorous and creative 
art. Already we feel for our medium of 
expression all the love that you feel 
for the theatre—yes, the respect as 
well as the devotion—and the proof is 
that we hate most of the existing films 
as heartily as you hate most of the 
existing plays. And yet we go to the 
movies as you go to the theatre—hop- 
ing for the best and meaning one day 
to have it. It is to please us that the 
artists of the screen are working, for 
in pleasing us they please themselves. 

PLaycorr: Yes, you are eloquent, 
and I fear that means that you are in- 
corrigible. I will not try any longer to 
reform you, but I will make a prophecy. 
Shall I tell you what will one day crush 
and pulverize and annihilate your 
precious art form, with all its million 
reels of celluloid and all its stucco 
palaces? 

Fitmcoer: And what may that be? 

PLayYGoER: The march of invention. 
Yes, the march of invention that called 
them into being. Tell me, do you want 
to see talking films? 

Fitmcoer: Good God, no. Talking 
films would be just as boring as talk- 
ing plays. 

Praycoer: Or coloured films? 

Fitmcoer: Certainly not. Coloured 
films are as tasteless as coloured 
photographs. 

PLaycoer: Or stereoscopic films? 

Fitmcoer: Nothing is gained by 
them. The screen already gives the 
illusion of three dimensions, just as it 
gives the illusion of colour and speech. 


PLaYcOER: So you are opposed to 
any further improvement in your 
medium of expression. 

Firmcorer: I refuse to admit that 
every mechanical device is an improve. 
ment. 

Praycorr: And what is your film 
itself but a mechanical device? Qh 
yes, you wiil tell me it is the vehicle of 
an art form, and I agree with you. But 
it has a double nature, and therein lies 
its weakness. It is also a scientific 
phenomenon, which can no more be 
arrested than an eclipse of the sun, 
Whether you like it or not, in a few 
years’ time you will have talking films, 
coloured films, stereoscopic films—al] 
the marvels of invention that will make 

a screen performance as nearly as pos- 
sible resemble a poeemae. in a 
theatre. 

Fitmcorr: No, no, that is a mon- 
strous thought! 

Piaycoer: You may as well resign 
yourself to the inevitable. Who are we 
to say “Thus far and no further” to the 
tide of human discovery? You may 
personally prefer your films as they are 
at present, but that only means you 
are old-fashioned. 

Fitmcorr: I old-fashioned! This is 
too much! 

PiaycorEr: Yes, you will have to face 
a gaudy riot of colour and an agonizing 
cackle of gramophonics before your 
film reaches its final shape—as what? 
As a marvellous imitation of a stage 
play, in which stereoscopic actors de- 
claim the immortal lines of cinematic 
poets: And only then, perhaps, will the 
spectators discover the true emptiness 
of this art form. You yourself, being a 
far-sighted man, will discover it sooner; 
and then you will come back to the 
theatre and say “I have sinned.” 

Fitmcoer: Never! 

Piaycorr: And the theatre, which 
is as merciful as Holy Church though 
not so infallible, will not say “Go, my 
son, and sin no more.” No, it will say 
“We have all sinned,” and then it will 
enlarge its stage to make room for all 
the clowns and beauties and tumblers 
who are now to be found in your 
studios. 

Fitmcorr: Well, it is generally safe 
to make prophecies, for they are for- 
gotten before they can possibly be 
disproved. 

Praycorr: It is even safer to seize 
the last word in an argument. And so 
I will ask your leave to write down 
our conversation, under the impartial 
title, Stage vs. Screen. 
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Nor only supremely beautiful, but ultra smart . . . Not only 80 and more 
miles an hour, but suave, dashing, easeful miles... Not only 92 horse- 
power, but virile, heroic strength to perform any task, anywhere, any time 
.. + Not only utmost luxury, but comfort soft as a summer cloud... Not 
merely a casual means of travel, but a car every owner loves . .. Drive it 
and know why Chrysler Imperial “80”? has won the reputation among 
sophisticated motorists of being «as fine as money can build”’. Nine body styles 


priced from*2495 to $3595, f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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So writes one of the many thousands power. The only type that definitely | Narrow Body Pillars at Windshield by 

of enthusiastic Willys-Knight owners — proves with use. —flor greater vision. When all other | 
concerning his—typical—carefree aii tit tlt st have this feature, accidents will 

motoring experience. The car here siniilnes 8 ; be greatly reduced. L 

illustrated—the Great Six Sedan, 5- Eight Timken Bearings in Front : 

passenger capacity—is one of the Skinner Rectifier—The device that Axle—Most fine cars have but four, : 

models which have brought the prevents dilution or contamination Result—the Willys-Knight steers 5 

sede ageirsag ri " high position _ of oil. without conicns cla. 6 

in the public mind. And now, new re- +. . . a 

duced oe make the Great Six more Te see = i Knell at Steering Wheel— " 

preg on iwe wien ical-type—act in a flash. For max- You dim without removing your 

than ever the leader in fine car values. ; veel £ § 10. 

Only the Willys-Knight offers all imum driving safety. hand from the wheel. Another added I, 

these important advantages: Belflex Shackles——Prevent chassis touch for your convenience. " 

squeaks or rattles. Remove the need Shock Absorbers—Air Cleaner. i. 


The Knight Engine—Constantly 
gaining in smoothness, quietness, 


of greasing and adjustment. Keep 
your chassis as quiet as the engine. 


WILLYS- 


Thermostatic Temperature Control. 
Iinest quality upholstery. 








WILLYS-KNIGHT ENGINE 
GAINS IN EFFICIENCY 


MILES 15.000 30.000 45.000 60,000 
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KNIGHT 


THE ENGINE 
SMOOTHNESS, 


POPPET VALVE ENGINE LOSES 











“70” Willys-Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys-Knight Great 

Six, reduced prices, $1750 to $2950, Prices f.o0.b. factory and 

specifications subject to change without notice. Willys-Overland, 

Inc., Toledo, Ohio, a Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
anada. 
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A Modern Art Questionnaire 
By ALFRED H. BARR, Jr. 


HIS is a primitive among ques- 

tionnaires having been invented 
almost a year ago as a preliminary ex- 
amination to test the student’s back- 
sround for a course in modern art at 
Wellesley College. It lacks the sophis- 
tication of the more recent manner. 
There are no spellbinders such as: 
Name four important artist-photog- 
raphers whose names begin with St—, 
or: What poet wrote in honor of an 
English naval victory, “We bit them in 
the bight, the Bight of Heligoland”?, 
or: What daughter of an American 
dergyman published in Paris perhaps 
the most remarkable prose work of the 
century, written by an Irishman and 
forbidden in the United States? How- 
ever, like many primitives it has its 
own peculiar, if humble, charm. For 
instance, it covers with careful propor- 
tion modern expression in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, graphic arts, music, 
prose, drama, poetry, the stage, deco- 
rative and commercial arts, movies. 
ballet. and modern criticism, chosen 
from French, British, Italian, Russian, 
Germanic and American sources. Fur- 
thermore, the list is carefully graded 
from very obvious to somewhat more 
dificult; only the most important ac- 
complishments, with a few exceptions, 
are considered; the usual position of 
question and answer is reversed; and 
fnally a few actual works of art are 
represented by photographs or quota- 
tions. 


WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
EACH OF THE FOLLOWING IN 
RELATION TO MODERN 
ARTISTIC EXPRESSION? 


. George Gershwin 

. Max Reinhardt 

. Henri Matisse 

. The Hairy Ape 

. Miguel Covarrubias 
James Joyce 

. John Marin 

UFA 

Alexandre Archipenko 
10. Reger Fry 

ll. The Zoning Law 

12. Alfred Stieglitz 

13. The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
l4. Aristide Maillol 


oe 


~~ $e 


— 


47. 
. Das Bauhaus 
49. 
50. 


5. The Imagists 


. Jean Cocteau 

. Saks-Fifth Avenue 
. Petrouchka 

. Harriet Monroe 

. Paul Claudel 

. Gilbert Seldes 


2. Franz Werfel 


. Gordon Craig 
. Forbes Watson 
. Oswald Spengler 
. Luigi Pirandello 
. Les Six 
. The Sitwells 
. Edgar Brandt 
. (who wrote this?) 
Thou art come at length 
more beautiful 
than any cool god 
in a chamber under 
Lycia’s far coast 
than any high god 
who touches us not 
here in the seeded years; 
ay, than Argestes 
scattering the broken leaves. 
. Polytonic 


. The Barnes Foundation 


. Wyndham Lewis 
. Frans Masereel 


. Frank Lloyd Wright 
. George Antheil 

. John Quinn 

. Sur-réalisme 

. Arnold Schonberg 

. Aria de Capo 

. John Alden Carpenter 
. Frankl 

. Vsévoléd Meierhold 
. Harold Samuel 

. Fernand Léger 

. (who wrote this?) 


“Silence is not hurt by attending 
to taking more reflection than a 
whole sentence. And it is said and 
the quotation is reasoning. It gives 
the whole preceding. If there is 
time enough then appearances are 
considerable. They are in a circle. 
They are tendering a circle. They 
are a tender circle. They are ten- 
derly a circle.” 

Suprematism 


Le Corbusier-Saugnier 
Richard Boleslavsky 
Answers on page 96 






























' HEN good golfers get to- 
gether — ‘*Twin-Grips”’ 

are generally part of their equip- 
ment. Harry Cooper might tell 
you that “above par” shoes help 
to make possible “sub-par” fig- 
ures in a closely contested match. 


The WIN in “twin-grips” 
comes from their scientific de- 
sign and ‘built-in’ superiority. 
They are foot-friendly, ensure 
for a perfect stance and all day 
walking comfort. They defeat 
competition with their handsome 
appearance, choice leathers and 
long wearing qualities. 


Join the winners by wearing 
French, Shriner & Urner “Twin- 
Grips.” It’s a short course to one 
of the shops listed at the right. 


We should be pleased to send 
you a folder illustrating vari- 
ous models of Twin Grips. 
Just address Golf Dept., 63 
Melcher St., Boston. 






















This mark, on the 
soles of all FL S. § U. 
shoes identifies them 
as Genuine Goodvear 
Wells. 





Superiority Built In 





INCH SHRINEREURNFP 


GOLF SHOES 


sy 


ARRY COOPER 

of Los Angeles tied 
for first place in the re- 
cent National Open at 
Oakmont. Mr. Cooper is 
another of America’s 
leading professionals who 


depend upon “TWIN- 


GRIPS” to help them 


win. 

















RETAIL SHOPS 





NEW YORK 
350 Madison Ave. 


365 Sroadway 
1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton St. 


DETROIT 
230-234 Michigan Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 
1002 Walnut St. 
SEATTLE 
1214 Fourth Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
3 South 7th St. 


ST. PAUL 
339 Robert St. 


BOSTON 
212 Washington St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
100 16th Street 


CHICAGO 
106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
16 S. Dearborn St. 


CLEVELAND 
1935-1945 E. 9th St. 


Agencies in other 
leading cities 
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You can wear 


OLORFUL Clothes 


Dont think of colorful 
fabrics only in the terms of sports wear, for 
fabrics are made colorful for every sort of use 
and for every kind of man. 


SO TRONG-HEWAT'S 
fabric designers employ color for all types of 
fabrics. They design sports fabrics of light and 
of dark colors, and apply to them patterns that 
are bold, and patterns that are modest. 


Tuer CREATE fabrics 
for business wear, using the same colors, but 
temper them to suit this purpose. They create 
novel weaves to enhance the beauty of the colors. 


A\wp Strong-Hewat use 
nothing but ‘“‘virgin wool” . . new lustrous 
wool right from the sheeps’ back—lIt is only this 
fine supple lustrous wool that will take color in 
its full intensity, producing that richness which 
every discriminating man recognizes. 





— Let this chart guide you 


in the selection of your colors. 








} 

| Sent free — just fill in the 

| | coupon. 
-_ Strong. Hewat & Co., Inc. | 
1 | | 25 Madison Avenue, l 
| | New York, N. Y. z 
| Gentlemen :— l 
| Please send me your Color Harmony | 
| Chart for Light Hair [) Dark Hair | 

j (0 Auburn Hair —'> Gray Hair (Including | 
| Black.) Be sure to place check mark in | 
| square before chart you desire. 
| Name | 

erat i ie wa wie Add. 

| | COLeRS TO WEA on | 
| for the I usually buy my cloth t | 
; Well Dressed “Man. Patera tne Dern \ 
; My favorite brand is | 
. | 


[ 
| 





ya 
STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 


PRESIDENT 





Stronc, Hewat & Co. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW Y ORK 











VANITY FAIR 


Vulgarity 


(Continued from page 38) 


depends on the engine. For one may. of 
course, have great vitality without be- 
ing an aristocrat. In that case the work 
achieved will be of poor quality. At the 
same time, no work of high quality can 
be achieved without great vitality. 
There is a feeble refinement which 
finds vulgarity in anything manifestly 
alive and full-blooded—a _ refinement 
that would reduce all art to delicacy, 
half-shades and good taste. 

For those who cultivate this kind of 
refinement, Aristophanes and Rabelais, 
much of Chaucer, much of Shake- 
speare’s comedy, parts of Balzac—to 
give a few obvious examples—are vul- 
gar, because too grossly and earthily 
vital. But it is possible to be gross 
and even obscene without being vul- 
gar. Chaucer and Rabelais are not 
vulgar. Their grossness is the expres- 
sion of vitality—the vitality of im- 
portant and significant human beings. 
Even the vitality of less significant 
beings is rather admirable in and for 
itself. Mrs. Barclay’s Rosary, for ex- 
ample, is a book of poor quality, but 
animated by an astounding vitality. 
(Let me hasten to.add that it does not 
express itself in the same way as that 
of Rabelais.) In spite of its preposter- 
ousness, it is rather magnificent. I 
would rather have written 7he Rosary 
than one of those conscientious, “well- 
written” (there is a way of writing well 
which is only another and more pre- 
tentious way of writing badly) and 
thoroughly lifeless books which re- 
fined writers produce in such quanti- 
ties every publishing season. My chief 
objection to jazz music—apart from 
its monotony, dullness and stupidity— 
is that it lacks vitality. Most jazz is 
no more than the mechanical parody 
of life, a galvanic twitching. When 
lifelessness is added to brainlessness, 
the result is intolerable. 

Vitality is the motive power; the 
engine it drives is a mind. The mind 
of nature’s aristocrat is intelligent and 
understanding. Stupidity and un- 
awareness (which Buddha, somewhat 


too severely perhaps, classed among 
the deadly sins) are signs of natural 
vulgarity. If The Rosary and jay 
music are vulgar, that is due to their 
abject intellectual poverty. The 
amount of experience taken in, mep. 
tally digested and understood by Mrs, 
Barclay is minute when compared with 
the amount of experience taken in and 
understood by, say, Dostoiévsky. Dos. 
toiévsky covered all Mrs. Barclay’s 
ground and a vast area beside. The 
Brothers Karamazov includes The 
Rosary and transcends it. Beethoven 
stands in the same relation to the 
jazz composer as Dostoiévsky to Mrs, 
Barclay—in the relation, almost, of 
homo sapiens to pithecanthropus. 

Some artists are aristocrats at cer. 
tain moments and plebeians at others, 
Dickens, for example, is prodigious as 
a comedian, vulgar in pathos. Compare 
the scene of Little Nellie’s death with 
the scene of the boy’s death in The 
Brothers Karamazov. A great gulf js 
fixed between them. Dostoiévsky, you 
feel, has understood so infinitely much 
more than Dickens, has taken in go 
many more aspects of reality. Dickens’ 
vulgarity in this case is due to a real 
inferiority of mental power. In general 
it may be said that all vulgar senti- 
mentality in art is the product of 
minds incapable of comprehending 
more than a few, and those the most 
obvious, aspects of reality. The minds 
that appreciate sentimentality in art 
are of the same type as the minds that 
create it. There is a natural and ab- 
solute servants’ hall with its own ser- 
vants’ hall artists to entertain and 
edify it. And though the edification 
may be, in an absolute sense. vulgar, 
yet, on the plane of the servants’ hall, 
it is genuinely edifying and _ noble. 
Mrs. Barclay and her kind are the 
Shakespeares and Dostoiévskys of the 
lower classes in the natural hierarehy. 
Sousa’s marches. Roses in Picardy and 
Abide With Me are the servants: 
hall equivalents of the Ninth Sym 
phony. 


Contract Bridge 


(Continued from page 68 


play. it is equally true that four out of 
five players would play a second round 
of Clubs if the King went up, setting 
the suit solid, and not one would con- 
tinue if the guarded King remained 
in the dummy as a _bug-a-boo. 
After the second round of Clubs is 
led by East and trumped by the 
Declarant, even then the bad trump 
distribution makes it necessary for 
perfect. play to land the game. 
The squeeze-play is the only chance 
remaining and South adds _ pressure 
ly playing out all his trumps. One 
Club and seven Spade tricks leaves: 














6-A 1065 

&-7 
K 103 N : 
08 * 229 
&-5 Ss ad 

-Q52 

-kQ 


It will be noted that East's dis 
cards were forced and it required 
clever play on his part to throw away 
the Ace of Hearts. West materially 
assisted his partner by the early dis 
card of the eight of Hearts. showing 
that he could control that suit. If 
East had held the Ace of Hearts 
South would have cashed in the King 
and Queen of Diamonds and then 
stuck him in with the Heart, com 
pelling a Diamond lead to the major 
tenace, after the last Club was made. 
Played with the above ending. South 
led the King and Queen of Diamonds, 
overtaking the second round with the 
Ace. Then the seven of Clubs threw 
the lead to East and the Jack of Die 
monds was the third and last trick 
that the enemy could take, as North’ 
ten was good for the game-going trick. 

All of which tends to prove that # 
game may be won even when the 
cards do not appear to fit. And that 
Contract Bridge is a good game—P" 
ticularly so for good players. 
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HIDDEN TREASURE 


IN THEIR offices, on the avenue, at 
the opera, well-dressed men move 
inconspicuously about their busi- 
ness, quietly and smartly tailored, 
meticulously groomed. ... Yet the 
amount of jewelry which they lay 
upon their dressing-tables at night 
would astonish the casual observer. 
From unsuspected pockets and 
caches come watches and chains, 
sleeve-links, studs, gold pencils and 
fountain pens, cigarette cases, auto- 
matic lighters, key holders, pocket- 
knives. . . . Guarded by military 
brushes, they lie in glittering heaps. 

These things are worn for the 
virtue which is in them.... Yet 
the unobtrusive quality in a man’s 


jewelry places an added premium on 
its worth. A glance must be the 
measure of its excellence. ... And 
it is here that Marcus & Company 
have achieved an_ extraordinary 
success. ... For even the simplest 
sleeve-link that bears the name of 
this establishment can offer striking 
testimony to the character and dis- 
crimination of its wearer. 


Watches from $2500 to $25. 
Sleeve-links from $2400 to $10. 
Studs from $2000 to $10. Chains 
from $600 to $20. Cigarette cases 
from $500 to $65. Cigarette lighters 
from $210 to $10. Pocket-knives 
from $135 to $15. Gold pencils 
and fountain pens from $65 to $15. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York, 
and Palm Beach 
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Trousers hang as they 
should-only when 
worn with suspenders 


TYLE—Young Man’s Style—decrees 
suspenders for all men. 


Suspenders are essential for present trouser 
styles, essential for stylish fit, essential for 
easy comfort. 


Young men have demanded suspenders in 
colorful patterns—and Pioneer, fifty years the 
standard for fine suspenders, has responded 
with a wonderful assortment of patterns in 
both the elastic and popular English non- 
elastic types. 


For suspender style, insist on Pioneer sus- 
penders at the men’s wear counter. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
315 to 323 North Twelfth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























VANITY FAIR 


Americans Prefer Europe 


(Continued from page 36) 


Academy go now? 

Jean-CiaupE: It can be found in 
the salon of a very charming woman, 
Madame de Préval, who I hear is young 
and pretty. The name is new to me, 
hut there will be no trouble in getting 
you an invitation, since the houses of 
Paris are no longer closed as _ they 
once were. The “bring your friend” 
style is in order, which puts the salon 


and the street on the same footing. 





Once again the young Franco- 
American couple are in quest of the 
old French traditions. Will they find 
them at Madame de Préval’s?—A few 


| days later, just off the Avenue du 


Bois, Clorinda and Jean-Claude enter 
the little Adtel of this Madame de 
Préval who, they have been told, was 
the confidante of Anatole France 
during the last years of his life. There 
is no servant, but the door is ajar, and 
they go on in. When they come to the 
salon they stop: it is in total darkness. 
Surely there can be no mistake, and 


| their invitation really was for to-day? 


. . « Then of a sudden a frightful 
racket, followed by an outburst of 


| laughter and strident animal cries. 


The electricity comes on, and they find 
twenty people standing on chairs. 
“Pussy in a corner!” exclaims a 
blonde lady, who is none other than 
Madame de Préval.. And she explains 
that she has replaced the conversation 
of the past by children’s games. 
Sonie elderly gentlemen diligently 


| climb higher, one on a buffet, another 


on the mantelpiece. On the table there 
are cocktails, a phonograph, salted 
almonds, straws, all the paraphernalia 


| of debauch proper to the 1920's. 


Madame de Préval actually has re- 
gathered the old academicians, but she 
has sandwiched them in among her 
friends and some young women from 
Montparnasse who arrive astride 


| motorcycles. Here the older generation 
| is wholly at the mercy of youth. They 


are caught and made to wear dunce 
caps, and they must endure all sorts 
of practical jokes. Gray-haired histo- 
rians dance __ring-a-round-a-rosey ; 
philologists play blind-man’s buff, and 
philosophers leap-frog. Not without 
shame, they must all submit to the 
baiting of their juniors, like old clowns 
who would rather sweep the tent than 
be turned out of the circus completely. 

Wit has been dispensed with. “Gen- 
eral conversation,” that flower of the 
French salons, is a thing of the past. 


| No clash of ideas, no expert telling 





of anecdotes. Now the talk is of 
clothes, and the stocks of the North- 
African copper mines, and the prices 
for Picassos at Rosenberg’s. When 
Jean-Claude was very young, ‘if by any 
chance there was some mention made 
of literature in a respectable home, 
only Paul Bourget was meant. But no 
one ever invited intellectuals; and if 
Marcel Proust, with his orchid in his 
button-hole and his beautiful linen 
from Charvet’s, would appear in a 
salon late, at the hour when all the 
others were leaving, this was because 
he was not suspected to be a writer. 
Where are those great circles of guests, 


like the rings of Saturn, which gravely 
discussed the most vital problems of 
the nation? If there was ever a ques. 
tion of money, it was handled in the 
most cautious manner, as when some 
hig financier, off in the corner by a 
window, would make arrangements for 
a loan. Now there is a muddle of for. 
eign words, a tower of Babel. In every 
language the one topic is money, and 
you feel that nobody has any. Exotic 
princesses, political agents, or women 
attached to the League of Nations trail 
around after cabinet members trying 
to get tips on the market. Qthers take 
orders in milliners’ shops. People now 
have but one idea: to travel free of 
charge, to get living quarters for noth. 
ing, to buy their meals on tick, to be 
supported, hired, bought; and_ they 
are always on the look-out for com. 
binations, for “combines.” 

“T can no longer find a buyer,” said 
the editor of a large evening news. 
paper. “The good old days of the 
Versailles treaty are passed, when the 
press was generously watered from the 
secret funds of the universe. Now js 
a time of drought. Why, I went all the 
way to Manchuria to interview Chang 
Tso Lin, and do you know what he 
offered me? Two yards of cloth, very 
ordinary, and a nickel-plated tobacco 
box. I opened it and it had inside: 
‘Made in Moscow’.” . 

Clorinda and Jean-Claude are back 
in their sitting-room at the hotel. 
Silence. Would Jean-Claude dare to 
repeat now his assertion, “In France 
nothing ever changes,” which he had 
pronounced with such assurance 
while on the Majestic en route for 
Europe? 

Lying back in her chair, Clorinda 
eyes her husband ironically. 

Jean-CLaupE: You know, the years 
just after a war are always hard on 
human society. 

Crorinpa: Don’t preach in that 
morose tone, my dear, like the Bishop 
of Manchester. The fact remains that 
our dear Paris of 1927 must be much 
more amusing than your France of the 
past. The older France was rich, nar- 
row in its ideas, and exclusive. Like all 
satisfied people, it was not popular. 
Look at France to-day. The whole world 
comes here; people enjoy being here. 
and they feel sorry for France because 
France has become a human character 
with engaging qualities which awaken 





sympathy. Even now, I no longer need | 


any one to help me find my way about 
in this city which everyone visits but 
so few really know. Paris is charming 
under all systems, because of its mild 
climate de luxe, and because of the 
supreme luxury, open-mindedness. 

Jean-CLaupE: Atmosphere! 

CLorinpa: Undoubtedly. You are 
scandalized because the country of 
your childhood has been changed for 
you; but beneath its different exte 
riors, and however absurd it may ap 
pear at times, it remains the same old 
city—Paris, the only place where 
women can know whether they are 
still beautiful and men whether one 
is telling them the truth! 


© 
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Treasure 
Solid Silber 


STERLING 925/1000 FINE 


THE 
MARY SECOND 








‘And, dearest, our silver just must be Sterling because— 
well, you know—:t must. And TREASURE. They have 
the loveliest and smartest designs! ... We can start small 
with just enough. And, of course, every two or three months 
you'll get a raise or something and then we'll buy some more.’? 


ew things mean more to a bride than her silver. And 

it is some innate love of beauty — some instinctive feeling 
for style—that weaves so inextricably the thought of «Treasure» 
into her dreams. 

In «Treasure», she is quick to sense a delicacy, a loveliness, 
a charm that is not only smartly of today, but permanently of 
tomorrow. .. . 

STERLING, of course. For in the deepest sense only Sterling 
is silver . . . Here for instance in these William & Mary and Mary 
II designs, is the restraint and purity of line which is genuinely 17th 
Century. Silver which harmonizes subtly with the English and Ameti- 
can Colonial note in furnishings that has become so happily the 
vogue and which reflects exquisitely a rare quality of gracious living. . .. 


The leading jeweler in town will be glad to show you 
either of these lovely designs. Or if you prefer we will send 
you a booklet which describes them in some greater detail. 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN COMPANY 


Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
42 NORTH KENWOOD STREET: GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Members of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


=more can not be said 


of is Ne ling 


THE 
WILLIAM AND MARY 
STYLE 
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The Shops of Oanity Fair 








Stripes distinguish 


——— 











| 


Colours—blue, green or tan. Also 
obtainable in madras with jac- 
quard figure, solid colour madras 
or white cheviot. Please mention: 
z. 
2. 


Colour and material wanted. 
Collar size. 3. Sleeve length. 


The smart shirt this summer 


DVICES from English and American 
on report that the smartest shirts 
this season feature the hairline stripe on 
light coloured ground. Conforming to this 
tendency, we offer a special model which 
incorporates this important new fashion. 


The material is the finest Scotch end-to- 
end madras with white hairline stripes one- 
half inch apart. The model, as illustrated, 
features a soft attached collar with moder- 
ately long points, barrel cuffs and the single 
front pleat a little wider than the usual. 


Tailored in our own custom workrooms, 
these shirts are available ready-to-wear. 
Price postpaid $5.50. 


Established 1899 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 














LIOU-N-GE S-U-I-T-S 





Craic—A swagger three-button, 
Tac: 
teristically English in cut and 


double-breasted model. Cha 


tailoring. 


Tailored to measure or ready for weur 


up to $65 


MC. 
562 Fifth Avenue NewYorkCily 


Entrance on 46th Street 


RoosEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg 


Managing Director 


Madison Avenue 
at Forty-fifth St. 


O the Grill of this delight- 

ful Hotel, you may bring 
your friends . . . assured of 
finding just the right atmos- 
phere .. . alluring music 
by Eddie Elkins and his 
Roosevelt Orchestra . 


delicious food .. . 


Dinner Dances 7:00 to 9:30 P. M. 
Supper Dances 9:30 to closing 

















WARRANTED 
NON-SHRINKABLE 
OXFORD SHIRTS 


These polo shirts are of fine quality white 
Oxford, woven and finished in England. 
Absolutely warranted not to shrink. Collar 
attached. Barrel Cuffs. Box pleat down entire 
front with six buttons. Custom tailored. 
Also in neckband style with French cuffs. 
$3.50 Each. Box of three—$10. 
By Mail Postpaid 
State style, size of neckband, collar, length of sleeves desired 


BRAIDED BELTS 


Skillfully braided by hand from one piece 
of the finest leather, these belts wear won- 
derfully well without losing their shape. 
The play in the braiding gives unusual 
comfort and correct Support to trousers. 
Saddle leather, black, cordovan or tan $4. 


Natural Pigskin $5. 
Sizes 28 to 44. By Mail Postpaid 


Albert Leonard George 


608 Madison Avenue.at 58" Street, 


Importers 


Gentlemen's Furnishers 


New York 


Shirtmakers 








the participants broke down and 
made either confessions or damaging 
admissions. 

Testimony of the gravest character 
was produced as to the conduct of 
Mrs. Spooner before and after the 
crime. One Obadiah Rice testified that 
he had heard her say that she “wished 
Old Bogus was in Heaven.” There 
seems to have been no attempt by the 
defence to prove that Old Bogus was 
really an ailing cart-horse, nor any- 
body but the master of the house. 
Another man,’ who lived at the 
Spooners’, but was _ conveniently 
asleep during the crucial two hours 
which followed Spooner’s return from 
the tavern, swore that later in the 
night he rose and went to the kitchen. 
Bathsheba and her three partners 
were merrily burning some clothes; 
other garments were being distributed 
among the men. Ezra Ross put on the 
late Mr. Spooner’s jacket and 
breeches. Buchanan already had on 
one of Mr. Spooner’s shirts; Private 
Brooks drew a shirt and a handker- 
chief, in addition to the silver buckles. 
There was much talk of a money re- 
ward; $1000 had been promised, but 
enly about $450 was paid. 

Mr. Lincoln, for the prisoners, made 
an able and plausible argument to 
show that Mrs. Spooner was insane, 
hut the jury found them all guilty. 
The trial lasted sixteen hours, and 
Mrs. Spooner was perfectly composed 
throughout. The detailed confession 
of the two soldiers involved in the 
plot, a number of the Spooners’ ser- 
vants, but only the three men were 
in the actual murder. They had been 
stalking Mr. Spooner for two weeks, 
but on the final night Brooks knocked 
him down with his fist, as he entered 
his house. Then Brooks “partly 
strangled” him. They robbed the body, 
and afterwards all three put him into 
the well, head-first. On going back to 
the house, they found Mrs. Spooner 
“vastly confused” but able to go up- 
stairs, bring down the strong-box and 
pay them the price of blood. 

The four were condemned to die in 
June. The parents of Ross made a 
pathetic petition to the Council, as 
for a youth “seduced from virtue and 
prudence by a lewd and artful wo- 
man.” A respite was granted for one 
month for the men that they might 
have further time to prepare them- 
selves, spiritually, for death. Mrs. 
Spooner made the request for another 
reason: that she was several months 
advanced in pregnancy with a law- 
fully begotten child. 

The latter request led to the is- 
suance of a document rare but far 
from unknown in criminal law—a writ 
de ventre inspiciendo. It having been 
represented by Bathsheba Spooner 
that she was “quick with child”, the 


VANITY FAIR 


The Fate of Bathsheba Spooner 


(Continued from page 50) 


Sheriff of Worcester was commanded 
to assemble “two men midwives, and 
twelve discreet and lawful matrons” 
of the County, and after due investi. 
gation to report upon the truth of the 
prisoner’s assertion. 

The jury of matrons and the other 
experts made due return on this writ, 
on June llth, and gave as their ver. 
dict that Bathsheba’s statement was 
not correct. Sixteen days later an. 
other document was addressed to the 
Council, and signed by the two “men 
midwives” and Hannah Mower, not 
on the original jury, but herself g 
“woman midwife.” This reversed the 
opinion, and agreed that Mrs. Spooner 
was “now quick with child.” On the 
same date, however, Elizabeth Rice, 
one of the original matrons, and a 
new-comer, one Molly Tattman, after 
investigation at the prisoner’s request, 
confirmed the opinion of the jury, and 
found against Mrs. Spooner. In view 
of this contradiction of authorities, 
and probably also in their knowledge 
of this plea as a favourite device of 
female convicts from the earliest 
times, nothing further was done in 
the matter. The plea is still being 
made, however, not only in fact, but 
on the stage as recently as the present 
year,—when Roxy Hart, the heroine 
of Miss Maurine Watkins’ play 
Chicago, adopted somewhat similar 
tactics. 

A false account of the execution 
represents it as taking place in 
Boston, and declares that Mrs, 
Spooner was hanged “in white satin.” 
This, or at any rate the Boston part 
of it, is untrue. The scene was 
Worcester, and the execution was in 
public, and in the presence of thou- 
sands. The three men went to the 
gallows on foot; Mrs. Spooner was 
carried in a chaise. A terrific thunder. 
storm burst shortly before they 
reached the place, and produced, says 
the historian, “a dreadful scene of 
horror.” 

Mrs. Spooner bowed pleasantly to 
many of her friends, as she sat in the 
chaise. When her companions were 
prepared for execution, she smiled 
gently, stepped out of the carriage, 
and “crept up the ladder on her 
hands and knees.” 

At an autopsy, which was performed 
that night, the shocking fact was 
discovered that she had been right, 
and that the jury of matrons were 
wrong in their statement about her 
condition. This produced a terrible 
revulsion of feeling, and much con- 
demnation of the authorities in that 
they had not granted a further re 
spite. The crime and its expiation 
seem to belong no more to the Eight 
eenth than to the Twentieth Century, 
but to some ruthless tragedy of the 
Elizabethan theatre. 
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fhe Shops of Vanity Jair 





URNISHERS Sam 
; DECORATORS ce 


f. KING GEORGE V. 
we" ‘ ‘ By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in. 1920. 


Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
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By 
Appointment By 
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ESTABLISHED 
1750 


Fine Canes 
Sticks and Umbrellas 


SWAINEs ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 
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The Wales 


A narrow toe wing- 
tip shoe made for us 
by one of England’s 
foremost bootmak- 
ers, now favored by 
the man about town. 
Tan Russia calf or 
black French wax 
calf. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 


50 


5 WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, N.Y. 


























The Theatre of Japan 


(Continued from page 55) 


this theatre that the common people 
temain devoted, despite the recent 
admission of women to the Imperial 
Theatre's training school, despite the 
private ventures of emancipated young 
ladies and the endowment of a play- 
house for play-acting amateurs. Pre- 
ferring female-impersonators to ac- 
tresses they are only tepidly con- 
cerned with these enterprises. The ac- 
tress, they claim, in infusing her rdéles 
with her own personality, destroys 
them, while the actor, tireless in his 
observation of women, eager to seize 
upon any mannerism essentially femi- 
nine, effaces himself and presents a 
faultless picture of womanhood. 

Only a minority are affected by the 
performances in the auditorium of 
Japan’s most pagan temple, the hotel 
in Tokyo wrought by the American 
architect, Frank Lloyd Wright. It is 
there, before select audiences of rela- 
tives and kind friends, that the daugh- 
ters of the new-rich, typically short- 
waisted and short-legged, cavort in 
Greek chemises interpreting, as on one 
occasion, a Buddhist legend, foreign- 
style. Patronized by the student- 
intelligentsia the amateurs’ venture is 
conducted after the manner of the 
Neighbourhood Playhouse. Daumier 
prints hang in the foyer and young 
men in velveteen jackets and flowing 
ties, patter about post-impressionism 
and the Japanese versions of English 
translations of European drama. “He 
Who Gets Slapped in The Face” was 
the widely advertised title given to 
the Andreyev play. 

But in the traditional theatre the 
people appear to be released at once 
from their social code of complete 
self-repression and from that some- 
times exaggerated nationalistic pride 
in break-neck Westernization, in being 
citizens of a First Power. Hampering 
prohibitions touched by theatre magic 
dissolve, revealing an un-self-conscious 
people, who laugh easily or cry shame- 
lessly into the sleeves of their kimonos. 
In the less pretentious houses where 
the pit is marked off like a checker- 
board, family parties sit upon the 
floor within the squares. Infants are 
nursed and rocked to sleep; the older 


children crawl about unrebuked, to 
the very footlights where they peer 
beneath the drawn curtain between 
acts. 

As in China, a performance lasts at 
least six hours and includes a great 
variety of plays. Provision is made for 
dining in the theatre buildings. There 
is always tea. In the smaller housés 
hot food packed in individual red 
lacquer boxes may be procured at any 
time. In the more ostentatious post- 
earthquake buildings where patrons 
are packed into seats, food is not dis- 
tributed. But along the corridors of 
every floor are restaurants to suit any 
purse, serving native dinners, Chinese 
delicacies, and the inevitable “French 
cuisine.” 

One of the most moving of the Jap- 
anese plays is that one which opens on 
a stage so dimly lit that two fishermen 
in a row-boat are seen as through a 
mist. The men converse quietly. And 
then one, confessing his love for his 
friend’s mistress, offers to buy her—and 
is drowned by the other with a horrify- 
ing thoroughness. Rowing away, the 
murderer leaves behind him only a 
still expanse of grey water. Later on 
the same evening, the woman is visited 
by her lover who gently urges her to 
accompany h'm. They are interrupted 
by her master who is frenzied by the 
reappearance of the drowned man 
(Kikugoro). But there is no satisfaction 
in choking a ghost. It yields too easily. 
Being dead, it does not resist death. 
And it is at last flung away to hang, 
doubled backwards across the sill of an 
open window. Again there is seen a 
dimly-lit stage with a copse through 
which the murderer flees supporting his 
mistress. She sinks to the ground ex- 
hausted, and is finally abandoned. 
However, before the light of her mas- 
ter’s lantern entirely disappears from 
view she drags herself after him, all 
unaware of that other lantern, winking 
like a marsh light beyond the tree 
trunks, following inevitably, as the 
drowned man must follow. 

At its conclusion I left the theatre, 
happy that the streets of Tokyo were 


-bravely lighted, and that my lodgings 


did not lie within a wood. 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from 


pearl or brass buttons. Gabardine and 
Shetland are two other fabrics ideally 
suited for summer wear. 

An adequate assortment of shoes is 
necessary if a smart appearance is to 
be achieved. Not less than two pair of 
so-called sport shoes should be in a 
well-equipped wardrobe. One _ pair 
should be a white buckskin with or 
without rubber soles. Rubber soles, 
however, are recommended, because it 
is the custom of yachtsmen the world 
over to wear rubber soles on board 
ship—and even though one is merely 
a guest on board a yacht, one should 
follow the custom. These shoes are 
also excellent for tennis. The other 
pair of sport shoes should be of the 
white buckskin variety with leather 
soles and tan or black trimmings. 
These are appropriate for general 
country wear and are extremely smart 
when worn with coloured flannel 


page 71) 


slacks. White sweaters are enjoying 
the same popularity as white flannels 
and no tennis costume is complete un- 
less, in addition to sweater and blazer, 
it contains a white muffler. 

The remaining accessories of the 
well-dressed man’s wardrobe should, 
of necessity, be selected with an eye to 
their usefulness as well as their rela- 
tion to the rest of his clothes. While 
many pleasing effects can be obtained 
by contrasts of colour, unless a man’s 
eye for colour is pretty sure, it is much 
wiser to be content with an ensemble 
notable for its harmony of carefully 
blended tones of one colour. Sobriety 
is always the chief characteristic of 
the well-dressed man and although 
country and sport clothing allow him 
more leeway in his use of colour, he 
should show the same restraint in his 
selection of country clothes as that 
which distinguishes his town clothes. 
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FINEST OXFORD SPORTS SHIRTS 


In White, 
BlueorTan 
Custom Built 
By Yamatoya 
Handicrafters 
in Japan 


$5.50. 


When ordering, 
i} State Colour, 
Neck Size and 
J Sleeve Length. 





Pure Silk Gum Twill Foulard Ties 
A Hundred colours and designs 
$2.25 each or six for $12.00. 


Coloured Brochure on request. 





NEW Y.2RK 


557 FIFTH AVENUE 











A Summer Shoe 


for Sports Wear 


Imported 
Seamless, Custom Cut, Unlined 
THE perfect shoe for summer 
—cool and light with no linings 
to wrinkle. Leather sole and 
heel. White buckskin—tan or 
black trim. 


Britis 
Booklet of other Styles on Request 
122 West 45th Street, New York 
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Golf Togs 
Tailored by Luxenberg to meet those rigid 
requirements demanded by the most exact- 
ing golfer. A wide assortment in exclusive 
and distinctive fabrics, ready-to-wear or 


made-to-measure. 
$39.50 $42.50 $45.00 
Golf School, Two Instructors, Reasonable Rates 





37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 
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For the Campus—for Weekends—and for 
Sports—Coats with the spirit of Youth, itself 
—these are the new Del Monte-Hickey Coats 


that now await you—at your Favorite Shop 


ROADWAY at 3gih SI. 


New York 


1412 
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Hearing With the Eye 


(Continued from page 57) 


not the whole of the music; it is only 
a part of it, and, so far as the com- 
poser’s basic thought is concerned, a 
comparatively small part of it. The 
composer begins with a sort of gen- 
eralized, more or less abstract concep- 
tion of his work; it is the idea that he 
is concerned with fixing and develop- 
ing, not the sound of the idea, to 
which he will address himself later. 
He drafts out his idea in the shape 
ot a piano score or some similar com- 
pression, with hints of the vital col- 
ours here and there. If we wish to 
understand the work as it really is,— 
a certain train of musical thought— 
we must know virtually every bar of 
it. The ideal thing, of course, would 
be some means by which we could 
hear the work precisely as it is, in all 
its colour-clothing, each time we took 
up the study of it at home, and it is 
possible that in the distant future 
students may be able to do this, to a 
certain extent, by means of thor- 
oughly reliable gramophone records 
of the chief works of the great com- 
posers. But that opportunity does not 
exist as yet, and never, we may be 
sure, will the gramophone repertory 
be co-extensive with the whole his- 
tory of music. 

There is then, and always will be, 
nothing for it for the critic who wants 
to know a composer inside out but to 
study him time after time in the score. 
By so doing he will miss, as I have 
said, the physical thrill of actual 
sound, and will often be able to hear 
the ensemble of colours only as a 
sort of pale abstract of the reality; 
but on the other hand he will be able 
to do many things that are impossible 
for him in the concert room. He can 
get a hundred performances at home 
to one in public. He can stop when 
some point that seems likely to be a 
vital one strikes him, and go back or 
forward in the score to trace out the 
organic connections of it, or to note 
the absence of such connections. He 
can follow the composer’s thought in 
all its most secret windings, and de- 
tect a hundred subtleties of idea, a 
hundred felicities of workmanship, 
that he may not have time to fix and 
analyse, even if he notices them, in 


the swiftly passing moments of per. 
formance. He will get to know a greg 
many things that the composer did 
not know about himself, and would 
probably be surprised to be told abou, 
There is simply no way of doing ajj 
this except by repeated study of the 
score, and the temporary loss of the 
physical thrill—which, of course, he 
can always get by going to the cop. 
cert room or the opera house—ig q 
small price to pay for the acquisition 
of so much riches. 

Even with a complex modern work. 
were I compelled to make the choice 
between study and_ performance, | 
would choose study. I would know 
that by not hearing the work clothed 
in its proper colours I had missed 
something, perhaps a good deal. But 
if the work were very complex a sip. 
gle performance would tell me little 
about it, whereas from fifty or a hun. 
dred readings of the score I shouli 
learn a great deal about it. I should 
discover what it was the composer had 
been aiming at, and how near he had 
come to hitting the mark. There are 
modern orchestral works that I have 
never heard but have studied hard, 
and I think I can claim to know and 
understand them. There are others 
that I have heard just once, and of 
which I have no recollection that 
would justify my talking about them. 
Think how constantly we are discover. 
ing new beauties or new points of in- 
terest in works of Bach or Beethoven 
that we have known all our lives, and 
then ask yourself whether it is likely 
that an intricately wrought new work 
of to-day can yield up the hundredth 
part of its secret at one or two hear- 
ings of it. To get to those secrets the 
study of the score is indispensable. 
But let it be understood once more 
that I am speaking wholly and solely 
from the point of view of the critic. 
If all we want to know in connection 
with a given piece of music is whether 
we react agreeably to it or disagree- 
ably, a hearing or two may suflice; 
hut if we want to understand our re- 
action, and justify it to ourselves and 
others, there is nothing for it but to 
hear it again and again with the inner 
ear. 





4. Apple-jack. 
‘y 


an egg. 


8. The Stinger. 


10. The Bronx. 
11. Orange Flower water. 
12. The Sazarac. 


14. The Dyqueri. 


17. Champagne and Porter. 
18. Michelob beer. 

19. Half ale, half stout. 

20. Shandy-gaff. 





| ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON PAGE 46 


1. The Manhattan and the Old Fashion Cocktail. 
2. A Cooperstown contains crushed mint leaves. 
3. Port wine, the white of an egg, and sugar. 


5. The Florestan Cocktail, consisting of two-thirds gin, one-third 
Italian vermouth, with a dash of absinthe. 

6. The Three Daggers, made of three-quarters Three Daggers rum, 
and one-quarter lemon juice, with a few drops of grenadine. 

7. A Diamond Fizz contains champagne instead of the white of 


9. The Alexander, made of créme de cacao, cream, and gin. 


3. The Gibson. It contained an onion. 


15. The Side Car, one of the specialties of the Ritz bar, Paris. 
16. Cook’s Imperial and Great Western. 
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“Play the 
SIDWER 





_—. your opponent 
is licking his chops — 
when he’s got you dormy— 
take out a brand new Silver 
King. It’s great for your con- 
fidence, for it takes a miracle 
to beat the combination of a 
stout heart in the underdog 
and the very best golf ball 
ever made. 


Yr tA 7 


Golfers who play the Silver 
King find they get 15 to 25 
yards longer flight. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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misunderstanding in the matter of 
hotels. The first one would not do at 
all and the team was moved into an- 
other bigger and more ornate stucco 
structure. 

The ball players were on a baseball 
players’ rate. The manager of the 
hotel, puzzled over this, committed a 
fearful faux pas. He decided that as 
the players were on a cheaper rate 
they could not eat in the main dining 
room with the patrons who paid the 
full rate. He ruled that they were to 
eat in a side dining room where (Hor- 
rors!) the servants also ate. 

There was first consternation. Then 
there was grumbling. All of this time 
John Joseph McGraw, of course, was 
miles away, still tarrying at Havana, 
utterly unaware of the social sacrilege 
that was being committed, the practi- 
cal undoing of all of his work for the up- 
lift of the professional baseball player. 

“Trish” Meusel, Giant, big leaguer, 
moving picture actor, man of the 
world, was a late arrival. The head 
waiter tried to guide him to the “spe- 
cial dining room” of the Giants. 

“Not me,” said “Irish” Muesel. “I’m 
democratic and I admit that some of 
those waitresses are lookers and some 
of the porters are nice boys and good 
to their mothers but I am not sitting 
down to dinner with them.” With an 
easy grace Mr. Muesel settled down 
at the table with the baseball writers. 

Eventually McGraw arrived. He 
took in the situation with one glance. 
He did not slay the manager either 
with a glance or a blow from some 
other lethal weapon. Instead he took 
up his place at a table in the “serv- 
ants’ pantry.” 

The manager indicated that he had 
a table reserved for him in the main 
dining room. “Oh no,” said the urbane 
Mr. McGraw. “I prefer this dining 
room. I know that you have turned 
over the best dining room to the 
Giants. That is the custom at all the 
first class hotels where the team stops.” 

From that moment the servants’ 
dining room became the main dining 
room for the duration of the stay. The 
servants were ordered to eat at a table 
set up for them in the main dining 
room. The hotel manager had been 
snubbed as effectively as the Prince 
was snubbed by Beau Brummel. 


round, Again Vardon and Ray threw 
chances away with prodigality up to 
the turn. Again they pulled themselves 
finely together; came home well and 
gave the others something to shoot at. 
Again Barnes, Hagen, Macdermott, 
fluttered for a while, only to deceive. 
Last of all again came Mr. Ouimet; 
heaved the championship in the fire 
for the first nine—nay, the first ten 
holes—and then made a tie of it by 
an almost superhuman finish. I know 
of no other championship in which 
the same hopes and fears and triumph 
have thus recurred twice in one 
day. 

If I am right in thinking that the 
| spurt just fails more often than not, 
| there is, I fancy, a psychological rea- 





The Social Life of an Athlete 


(Continued from page 63) 


The Machiavellian understanding of 
John Joseph McGraw had saved the 
Giants from the appearance of being 
underrated socially. It was finesse that 
was inspired in the brain of one with 
whom the social standing of the base- 
ball player -was infinitely more than 
the standing of the teams at the end 
of the pennant season. The Giants did 
not go to that hotel again, but even 
the wrathful manager could not tell 
the story as a joke on the Giants. 

When Gene Tunney goes to Europe, 
as is his intention immediately after 
his next fight, he can be trusted to do 
the right thing when surrounded by 
crowned heads as he undoubtedly will 
be. He will not talk with the naiveté 
of a Sullivan. He will be correct in 
every regard and without the coaching 
of an ambassador. 

For the sake of our social standing 
abroad I hope that Mr, “Babe” Ruth, 
another professional athlete, never 
crosses the Atlantic. If he does Mr. 
Ruth may cause some international 
unpleasantness through his disregard 
for crowned or uncrowned heads when 
he is occupied with matters that in- 
terest him personally. 

While Queen Marie of Roumania 
was touring the country Mr. Ruth also 
was on tour. The Queen and the 
“Babe” were in the same western city. 
Walsh, the “Babe’s” manager, ar- 
ranged an audience with Queen Marie 
which was to be given in the presence 
of a battery of still and moving picture 
cameras. 

The “Babe” was overdue for the 
audience. Mr. Walsh rushed up to his 
room fearing the worst and undecided 
as to what the worst might be. He 
burst into the room and found the 
“Babe” on the floor in his pajamas 
with some congenial spirits. The 
“Babe” was blowing into a fist that 
held a pair of dice. 

“The Queen is waiting,” screamed 
the terrified Mr. Walsh. 

“Let the Queen wait,” said the 
“Babe.” “I just made ten passes and 
I ain’t going to give up these dice 
when I’m that hot.” m 

Mr. McGraw’s efforts to lift the 
social tone of his calling as a whole 
have not been successful altogether. 
Some professional athletes always will 
be merely themselves. 


Coming Up From Behind 


(Continued from page 66) 


son for it. Most of these spurts are be- 
gun, if not with the courage of despair, 
at any rate with a dogged intention of 
selling life dearly rather than with 
any very real hope of victory. Imagina- 
tion is therefore for a while in abey- 
ance. It is when the fight has been 
pulled round, when there is after all 
a real hope, that imagination refuses 
to be subdued any longer. The un- 
spoken thought: “I may be going to 
win after all,” has prevented many 
victories. Till that moment he never 
really thought that he had a chance 
and when it came the thought was too 
much for him. If only we could re- 
frain from looking either forwards or 
backwards, what golfers we should 
be! 
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in underwear? 


“Balloon” styles have gone 
out of date! No longer do tall 
men need underwear four 
sizes too wide; nor do stocky 
men need “giraffe” sizes, 

If you want a newsensation 
in underwear comfort, with 
fit so perfect that you lose all 
consciousness of wearing un- 
derwear at all, try the famous 
new sport type Lewis Golf 

- Suit. It will give you new free: 
dom. It will make you look 
and feel like a new man. 

Gives with every slightest 
motion of your body. Never 
binds or bunches, Another 
thing! It absorbs and evapo- 
rates perspiration morereadily 
than any other fabric, giving 
relief from chafing. 


As cool and comfort - 
able in the office as on 
the fairway. 

Look for the Lewis label and 


the little golfer on every gen- 
uine Lewis Golf Suit. 


If your dealer hasn’t the 
Lewis Golf Suit, $5.00 and 
your measurements will 
bring you two suits. Lewis 
Knitting Co., 120 Main St., 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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That Gives NEW FREEDOM 
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A New Thrill 


millions may now enjoy 


OU'VE ridden 60 miles an 

hour in an automobile. 
You've listened to radio con- 
certs 1,000 miles away. You've 
tead about wireless photographs and tele- 
vision. Now, here’s a thrill that’s different 
from any you've known before. 

Movies — real movies — of people you 
know, children you love, places you go— 
are now easy to make and show right on 
your own silver screen. 


Home movie making—simplified 


Eastman Scientists have made Home Movies 
as easy to take as the simplest snap-shots. 

You sight your camera either from waist 
height or eye level. As you press a button, 
ashutter whirls inside, and the film slides 
swiftly behind the ever-focused lens. In- 
stantly every action within the scene before 
you, every changing sequence of light and 
shadow, every expression of individuality, 
is registered for all time on your film. 

Then, no troublesome developing. ‘You 
press the button—we do the rest.”’ We 
finish your films at no extra cost, and return 


© 


Today Home Movies with Ciné-Kodak are as 
easy to make as the simplest snapshots 


them to you. And you are ready to make 
romance, adventure, sports and humor live 
again on your screen. Crisp and clear the 
scene flashes itself in swift light and shade 
upon your silver screen. The amateur actors 
re-act their parts. It is all as easy as that. 

Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s forty 








Just sight the camera either from waist height or eye level. 
“You press the button—we do the rest.” 


~ Ciné-Kodak * 


The Simplest of all Home Movie Cameras 


years’ experience in devising 
easy picture-making methods 
for the amateur. Unbiased by 
the precedents and prejudices 
of professional cinema camera design, the 
men who made “‘still’’ photography so 
easy have now made home movie-making 
equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie program, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-foot reels covering 
a variety of subjects, are available at your 
dealer’s. Price $7.50 per reel. You may 
also rent full length films of famous stars 
from the nearest Kodascope library. 

A complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak, Koda- 
scope Projector and Screen, may be had for 
as little as $140. Ciné-Kodak weighs only 
5 Ibs. Loads in daylight with amateur 
standard (16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak safety film, 
in the yellow box. See your Kodak dealer. 

7 # 
Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. VF-1, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the 
Looklet telling me how I can easily make my own movies. 
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You CAN 


WEAR THEM 
WITHOUT 
BLUSHING 





With envious eye the portly 
gentleman gazes upon this 
New-Style Underwear 


HERE’S nothing funny 
about a young maninReis 
Jimshirts* and Jimpants*. For 
this underwear has style! 


Snug at waist and flaring at | 


the hips, the pants are cut 
like a track suit. The knit 
athletic pull-over shirts are 
comfortable and smart. 








Wear Reis Jimshirts and 
Jimpants and be cool, com- 


fortable and look well. Plain 
whites and colored patterns. 
Priced from 75c per garment 
—$1.50 per suit, and up. 

If you cannot get Reis Jim- 





shirts and Jimpants from your 


dealer, write 


ROBERT REIS & CO. 
889 Broadway, New York City 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


JIMSHIRTS & JIMPANTS 
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Answers to Art Questionnaire 


(Questions on page 85) 


Gershwin: American. 
Among the manufacturers of Jazz 
this “White Hope” reveals as a 
musician a decided talent which 
has received great approbation. 


. Max Reinhardt: One of the fore- 


most among German masters of 
the theatre ‘arts. Known, unfor- 
tunately, in this country by The 
Miracle. 


. Henri Matisse: French. Very pos- 


sibly the greatest living painter. 
Once one of Les Fauves, now ac- 
cepted as a master by all critics 
save Mr. Cortissoz who rejects his 
work because of its “lack of suavity 
in the manipulation of painted 
surface.” 


. The Hairy Ape: Eugene O’Neill’s 


violent tragedy of maladjustment 
in the machine age. 

Covarrubias: Mexican 
draughtsman and caricaturist. “The 
Prince of Wales and other Ameri- 
cans,” ete. 

James Joyce: Irish cosmopolite. 
Author of Chamber Music, Ulysses, 
Dubliners, and master of prose in 
the “stream of consciousness” 
manner which sacrifices clarity and 
form for the illusion of exhaustive 
completeness. 


. John Marin: American artist. In 


his watercolors considered in 
the first rank; a position trumpet- 
ed by the recent sale of one of his 
paintings to a magnanimous Wash- 
ington collector for $6000. 

German moving picture 
company. Perhaps the only great 
film producers who frequently 
sacrifice commercial for artistic 
values, UNIVERSUM FILM 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT. 

Russian 
Sculptor now conducting a school 
in New York. Famous for his mas- 
terly and highly sophisticated 
fusion of late Renaissance elegance 
with the cubistic formula. 


. Roger Fry. Organizer of the first 


Post-Impressionist Exhibition in 
England—the most brilliant Eng- 


lish art critic supporting the 
modern aesthetic attitude (ma non 
troppo). 


The Zoning Law: Ordinance in 
New York and other large cities 
governing the height of tall build- 
ings in proportion to the width of 
the street, thus safeguarding light. 
Resulting in the “step-back” design 
of the newer skyscrapers, this law 
is of infinitely greater importance 
to American architecture than all 
the stillborn and _ sentimental 
archaism of the so-called revolu- 
tionary architects. 

Alfred Stieglitz: American photog- 
rapher, pioneer and prophet of 
modern art in America, founder of 
“291” and the Intimate Gallery, 
impresario of the Seven Ameri- 
cans, husband of Georgia O'Keeffe, 
and the only New York art dealer 
who employs the Socratic method 
without destroying patronage. 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari: 
Epoch-making German moving pic- 
ture. First film with expressionist 
settings to attract popular atten- 
tion in America. 


. Aristide Maillol: One of the great- 


est living sculptors. 


15. 


16. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21, 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


Zi. 


28. 


. Franz 


The Imagists: A group of poets 
English and American, attempting 
to isolate and realize vividly sen- 
sations and emotions by .a sparse 
and enameled imagery wrought in 
free verse form but influenced by 
such diverse classical sources as 
the Chinese and Hellenic. Among 
them are or were John Gould 
Fletcher, Ezra Pound, Richard 


Aldington, Amy Lowell and the. 


not quite anonymous H. D. . 
Jean Cocteau. Parisian modernist of 
incredible versatility—poet, novel- 
ist, dramatist, satirist, inventor of 
ballets, and staunch champion of 
all that is witty and adventurous 
in the arts. 


. Saks-Fifth Avenue: Through its 


advertisements and show windows 
this department store has done 
more to popularize the modern 
mannerism in pictorial and deco- 
rative arts than any two proselyt- 
ing critics. 
Petrouchka: Ballet with music by 
Stravinsky. 
Harriet Monroe: Editor of Poetry, 
matriarch of Chicago poets. 
Paul Claudel: French poet, mystic, 
dramatist, now Ambassador to—of 
all places—the United States. 
Gilbert Seldes: Editor, dramatic 
critic, author of The Seven Lively 
Arts in which the relative qualities 
of Beethoven, George Gershwin, 
and Puccini are clearly discerned. 
Ernest Newman will not compre- 
hend. 
Werfel: Noted German 
dramatist in the Expressionist 
manner. The Goat Song, etc. 
Gordon Craig: “Old master” of the 
modern theatre and the modern 
woodcut. 
Forbes Watson: Art critic of The 
New York World and editor of 
The Arts in which he maintains 
a standard of criticism and scholar- 
ship which is both conscious of the 
past and sensitive to the present. 
Oswald Spengler: German philoso- 
pher. In his Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes (The Decline of the 
West) he proves by cumulative 
analogy a cyclical theory of his- 
tory and the decadence of our 
civilization. If, however, decadence 
is the “inability to create new 
forms” the personalities and works 
of art included in this question- 
naire are at least attempting a 
refutation. 
Luigi Pirandello: Italian dramatist 
who twines his audiences, his di- 
rectors, his actors, and himself in 
a spider web of problems ontologi- 
cal and epistemological. Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, 
Enrico Quattro, etc. 
Les Six: Honegger, Auric, Taille- 
fere, Milhaud, Poulenc, Wiéner,— 
once a group of youthful Parisian 
composers but now individuals 
mature and divergent. Erik Satie, 
their leader—be it never said with- 
out tears—is dead. His cohort 
embraces most of the progressive 
musical talent of France. 
The Sitwells: Edith, Osbert, and 
Sacheverell Sitwell, until the mar- 
riage of the last, a trio inseparable 
and prodigious, forming the core 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Fine specimen of old 
“Cigar Store Indian" 
which now stands in 
Sront of Six East 
Forty - Fifth Street. 


A New 


Service 


OR THOSE who find it inconvenient to 

visit our establishment we have pre- 
pared, and will send upon request, a 
beautiful booklet printed in several 
colors, featuring the products of 
our own importation. It illus- 
trates—in addition to sixty- 
six styles of pipes—cig- 























BLUE arettes, Cigars, tobac- 
BAR cos on other of 
PIPE our specialties. 


Hand- hewn from 
the world’s tough- 
est, most beautifully 
rained roots—seasoned 
y great age to the con- 
noisseur’s taste. Finer pipes 
cannot be made. 


Avery su- * 
perior safety 
razor with areal 
hollow- ground 
blade. The unique sharp- 
ening device comprises 
stone as well as leather. 
Its blade is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer, in writing, to last 
five years. 

eeooeooee 


Great care will be given to orders received 
through the mail and we will ship carriage pre 
paid to any part of the United States. 


MM IMPORTING CO. 


6 East 45th Street Dept. K New York 
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For 


Irs net necessary to be an athlete to 
be healthy (though you should take 
exercise). Nor a health faddist either 
(though you must regard your health). 
Go ahead and have some fun. Pleasure 
is one of the greatest tonics of all. 

_ And if you should happen to overdo 
ita little, don’t worry about that too 
much. Life isn’t a set of negations. It’s 
an adventure, to be met with courage 
gayety—a certain fine carelessness. 
_And for those who eat or drink a 
little unwisely it’s extremely good ad- 
Vice, as a rule, to try Eno. 

Eno is a great enemy of many of the 
poisons that result from overindulgence 
or a sluggish intestinal tract. A drink 
of this sparkling saline is one of the 
greatest of all laxative aids to a clear 
ead and buoyant spirits. 

But don’t get the idea that Eno is a 
cure-all. Don’t think you can overdo 
itand then escape unscathed merely by 





, cleat head ane sparkling 
s ENO 1s just what y 























taking a dash of this famous laxative 
drink. When friends tell you that you 
can—when they say that they do—just 
put it down to the enthusiasm so many 
people have for Eno. 





THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 
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For Eno is a help—a bubbly, cleans- 
ing, purifying aid to clearing up the 
“inner man.” Its action is mild yet 
thorough. And it’s so good to take— 
cooling, effervescent, delightful—none 
of the harshness and nauseating taste 
of ordinary “‘salts.”’ Get a bottle today. 
At druggists everywhere. 

Eno, world-renowned for over half a 
century, is obtainable from all druggists 
at 75c and $1.25 a bottle. Prepared 
only by J. C. Eno, Ltd. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Belmont 
Building, Madison Avenue at 34th St., 
New York. 
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_ The Perfect Watch 


Glycine is a masterpiece of beauty and pre- 
cision—accurate, satisfaction assured—a 
watch you will wear with pride. To be found 
only in jewelry stores of the better sort. 


If your jeweler cannot supply 
you, write for booklet and 
other information. ~ ~ 


Glycine Watch Company 
15 Maiden Lane 
* New York City 
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. Frank Lloyd Wright: Among the 


. George Antheil: 
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Answers to Art Questionnaire 


(Continued from page 96) 


of a highly sophisticated group 
in London. 


29. Edgar Brandt: Distinguished for 


his wrought iron in the modern 
manner. 


. Hilda Doolittle, (H. D.) in Helio- 


dora, 

Poiytonic music is composed in 
two or more keys often played 
simultaneously. 

Merion. 
Pennsylvania. A privately owned 
institution for education in the 
aesthetic appreciation of the fine 
arts. It possesses the finest collec- 
ion of modern French pictures in 
America, including several hun- 
dred Cézannes and Renoirs, many 
great Picassos and Matisses, fine 
Daumiers and Van Goghs and a 
recently acquired masterpiece by 
Seurat. 


. Wyndham Lewis: English painter. 


critic and novelist. Founder of 
Vorticism, editor of Blast, author 
of The Art of Being Ruled in 
which he emerges as an English 
Mencken who thinks before he 
mocks, but not enough. 

Frans Masereel: Modern Belgian 
artist known primarily for 
woodcuts. 


his 


first American architects to become 
conscious of modern forms as an 
expression of modern. structure. 
His name is a byword among prog- 
gressive architects the world over. 
American com- 
poser and pupil of Stravinsky re- 
cently returned from Paris to direct 
his very remarkable Ballet Méca- 
nique, played by one mechanical 
piano, ten pianos, four bass drums, 
two wind machines. eight xylo- 
phones, electric bells—and, we 
hope, an E-flat alarm clock and a 
contra-bass metronome. 


7. John Quinn: American lawyer and 


bibliophile who before his death 
was the most emancipated among 
the great American collectors of 
modern art. Pictures from his col- 
lection are now in the Louvre and 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Sur-réalisme: A new and increas- 
ingly powerful cult prevalent in 
Europe. To its ranks flock many 
who previously wrote or painted 
under the oriflamme of Dada or 
Expressionismus. Devoted to the 
exploration of the subconscious, 
believing in the artistic validity of 
dreams. it is an expression of faith 
in Twentieth Century psychology, 
just as Impressionism received the 


15. 


16. 
‘7. 


18. 


50. 


sanction of the Nineteenth Cep. 
tury physics. 


. Arnold Schinberg: Viennese com. 


poser who discards any definite 
key or tonality and employs q 
musical form, algebraic, laconic, 
cerebral, in contrast to the pre. 
dominant rhythms, Russian folk 
tunes and “back to Bach” creed of 
Stravinsky, his chief rival for ead. 
ership among contemporary Ey. 
ropean musicians. 

Aria da Capo: Early play by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 


. John Alden Carpenter: Composer 


of American ballets. Krazy Ka 
and Skyscrapers. 


. Frankl: New York. One of the 


very few firms exclusively devoted 
to the designing and manufacture of 
modern furniture which makes “no 
compromise with reminiscence.” 


. Vsévoléd Meierhold: Most inypor. 


tant figure in the contemporary 
Russian theatre opposing Con. 
structivism to the super-Belasco 
realism of Stanislavsky and the 
Moscow Art Theatre. 


. Harold Samuel: English pianist, 


famous for his magnificent per. 
formances of music by that great- 
est modern composer, Johann Se. 
bastian Bach. 

Fernand Léger: French cubist 
forms are polished and 
cylindrical like steel, clangorous 
in red and black like new fire. 
engines. 

Gertrude Stein. 

Supermatism: Russian ultra-cub- 
ism in which painting is reduced 
by an almost scholastic dialetic to 
the just disposition of a_ black 
square in a white circle. Malevitch 
and Rodchenko are masters of this 
pictorial quintessence. 

Das Bauhaus: At Dessau, formerly 
at Weimar, Germany. A_ publicly 
supported institution for the study 
and creation of modern architec: 
ture, painting, ballet, cinema. 
decorative and industrial arts. 
Among the professors are Kan- 
dinsky, the Expressionist. Paul 
Klee claimed by the super-realists, 
and Moholy-Nagy, the Construc- 
tivist. 

(Le Corbusier-Saugnier) Archi- 
tect and leader of the Constructiv- 
ists in France. Author of Urban- 
isme, Vers une Architecture, 


whose 


among. others. 

Richard Boleslavsky: Of the Rus 
sian theatre, now director of the 
Laboratory Theatre in New York 
City. 
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You can keep strong, thick hair 





Worrying a 
little about 
your hair? 


ERHAPS your hair seems 
thinner, less healthily vigor- 
ous... you want to help it! 


Two common scalp troubles 
cause thinning hair—dandruff and 
sluggish scalp circulation. This 
simple treatment corrects quickly 
both these hair ills: 


EVERY MORNING wet your hair 
and scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine. Then, with your 
fingers pressed down firmly, move the 
scalp vigorously in every direction, 
working the tonic into every inch of 
the scalp. Move the scalp, not the 
fingers!’ Brush the hair while still 
moist. It will lie smoothly just the 
way you want it. 


Give yourself this Pinaud treat- 
ment every morning—feel the new 
glow of swift scalp circulation — 
notice the absence of dandruff 
—the fact that your hair quickly 
becomes thicker, more vigorous! 
You can buy Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine at any drug or department 
store. Look for the signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red on the bottle. Pinaud 
Incorporated, 220 East 21st Street, 
New York—sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. Canadian 
distributor, Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 
204-206 King Street, East, Toronto. 





PINAUD’S 
Kau de Quinine 
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THEY are those persons accomplished in the 
art of gentle living .. who know at what hotels 
to stop.. what food to order—and what per- 
sons to meet. 

THEY travel on the BERENGARIA because 
it is like crossing the Atlantic in the London 
Ritz or Claridge’s... 


The BERENGARIA has that same smartly cor- 
rect Londonatmosphere.. .. about her exquisite 
salons is that same sense of genial nonchalance 
that characterizes a Mayfair drawing room... 


Her surprisingly lovely suites with beds and 
private baths have the same indefinable touch 
of elegance...her perfectly trained English 
stewards seem to anticipate guests’ wishes. 


THEY, finally, feel they are making no sacri- 
fices..of ease, of elegance, of sophistication 
.... Park Avenue at sea.... That is why THEY 
always travel on the BERENGARIA. 


THE BERENGARIA SAILS 


August 10 August 31 September 21 
October 12 November 2 


To France and England 


CUNARD LINE 





See Your Local Agent 


THEY always travel on 


== §6=6othe Berengaria.. . 











- EIGHTY - SEVEN - YEARS OF: SERVICE - 1927 
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wenty of the 
world’s best 
cigarettes in 
one package 
—and they are 
always fresh— 
wrapped in 
heavy foil --. 
SRLBORD 


Woe 


Marlboro Bridge Score 
sent free upon request. 
Created by 


PHILIP MORRIS & Co. L® Inc 
44 West 18th Street, Dept. J, New York | 
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BODIES sy FISHER 
of New DESIGN 


Each year the motoring public keenly antici- 
pates the new car announcements of General 
Motors—no less for the new splendor of the 
latest Fisher Bodies than for the finer perform- 
ance of the chassis. 


The Fisher Body Corporation is proud to offer 
its newest designs and improvements on the 
splendid new chassis now commanding the 
public interest. 


This year, Bodies by Fisher attain new heights 
of perfection—in beauty of line and finish, in 
luxurious roominess, in artistry of appoint- 
ment, in staunchness and safety of construction. 
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It isindeed gratifying thatsuch universal public 
preference attaches to those cars in every price 
class which bear the emblem—Body by Fisher. 
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along the stretches of wide-shouldered Coast Highway north from 
Los Angeles, the Marmon 75 shows fleet, unwavering speed which 


brings it into San Francisco with a clean record of 11 hrs. 50 


min. for a 45l-mile run ote time on the Daylight Limited—12 hours 


| eet A AD EGE, 


large Marmon 75 Coupe Roadster (with rumble seat) 


Out where days are long and 


miles are short -- 


' ane 
-{- skimming along the winding 





roads of California — climbing into 
the mountain passes on the trails of 
the Yellowstone—wherever the highway leads, wherever 
safety with speed is essential, there you will find a 
preponderance of people who have chosen for what 
would ordinarily be an arduous trip, a Marmon 75 
* with those who demand most unusual service of an 
automobile, Marmon has long been a habit, especially 


where great distances in a day are a matter of 


MARMON 


course -3- and the traditional qualities of Marmon 
have never been quite so generously or so magnificently 
interpreted as in the new, large Marmon Series 75 -3- it 
is the easiest riding car in the world today—an unusually 
dependable and long-lived car -}- it is without question 
the most precisely built among fine cars, and the honest 
product of a house of seventy - five years’ standing ° 
a most interesting selection of custom-built and stand- 
ard bodies, on the famous, precision-made Marmon 75 
chassis, $3195 and upward. Also the litthke Marmon 8 


—$1795 and upward. prices, f. 0. b. factory -3* -3- -! 





t 1 Marmon Jewel Colors ose to gain unique color effect 


and yet keep true harmony, Marmon has introduced a 
basic new idea in motor car color treatment which makes of the 
new Marmon 75 a most distinctively beautiful car eos these colors 
are in every sense of the word, coleurs naturelle, derived directly 
from jewel stones, where nature has achieved her most unusual 


° . . : e ¢ ' 
color harmonies while working in a hard substance *3* +2 +3 
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ATWATER KENT § 


Spanish Gold 


), the whole world thrilled to the 
romance of Spanish galleons sailing away into 
the mystery of uncharted seas and returning 
laden with golden treasure. 

Is there less romance in searching the sky for 
the treasure-trove of beautiful voices, delightful 
music, instruction, late news—the world’s great- 
est artists and entertainers? 

So accurate is Atwater Kent Radio—so simple 
the control of its ONE Dial—that you can oper- 
ate it in the dark. Then you forget all about 
radio—the artist or speaker seems 1n the room. 
Ir is so well made, tested and protected that it 
should satisfy for a lifetime. 


ATWATER KENF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Wissahickon Ave. A. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philad 








